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MISS MARION MORGAN 
AND THE 


MORGAN ROMAN BALLET 


HULVJOVAMUIUNUUNAALLUIONLUAL ULL AU LULU 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 


MRS, BABCOCK, 
Caanecieg Hatt, New York. 
ey hone, 2634 Columbus, 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITONE 


INSTRUCTION—SINGING—ALL BRANCHES, 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire a Spe- 
wy: Musical Directs or Church of the Atonement, 
N, Author, “Art of Singing.” Address, Fellows 
Sinical Bureau, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 764 
Circle 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH, 


MARY 8S. CROCKER, 
gi8 West S8ath Street New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3990 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
’erformance 
sa East 77th Street, New York. 


Tel, 3929 Lenox. 


ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 


PIANIST—Pupil of Gabrilowitsch, Soloist, 


Ensemble 
Paxson Paice Stupio 


Accompanist, 
a Weer 20TH 5t., 











MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 

Only Teacher - Aeas Case 
Res. Studio: 216 West zoth St., Toa "York City. 
Phone, Columbus 3082. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 

COLORATURA SOPRANO. 

Oratorio, Musicales. Five Languages 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 

607 West 137th Street . . 


Concerts, 


New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE PIANO 


SCHOOL 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 
Complete theoretical and practical course. Exami- 
pations, diploma, scholarships, lecture recitals, 
Competent teachers for beginners. 
Address; Secretary, 114 West 72d St., New York. 


NIESSEN-STONE, | 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 

Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
is: W. pad St., N.Y. Tel. 9619 Col. 





MME. 


Management 
Vocal Studio 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
éo7 Carnegie Hall and 423 East iguth St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


6a6 Carnegie Hail. Tel. 1330 Cirele. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
. SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W, goth S 
Bienes, gssa River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
sgt W. poth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mug. Anna E, Zimocen, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Cona. 

Tel. 1274 Bryant. 








Mx. and Mes, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall. Phone, 1472 Circle. 


Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
For particulars apply, Carneros Hatt Srupro, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont, 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS, 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


Mas. IHlenry Smock Miss Susan S. 


Positive Expert 
Breath Con- ie & fae Ges & E, Coaching. 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS _ Diction in all 
Wiacing “ fanguages, 


65 Central Park West, cor 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 


HELEN ETHEL 
Mio Fe, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
Hall. Tel. Circle 1350. 
Tel. 3583 Morningside. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 
703-4 Carnegie 
Res, 





PLATON BROUNOFF, 





Conductor Modern Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, ete. 
Voice Culture and Coach for Opera and Concert. 
LECTURE RECITALS. 

147 West itith St Phone, 8564 Cathedral. 
New Yorx. 

KARL BARLEBEN, 


VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


7 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive nanagement: Pitt F, Parker, 
140 Tremont Street, Boston 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 


11s East s3d Street, New York, 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor N&icnuBorHoop SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Director, East Sipe House Settitament Music 

Scnoo, 

ENsemBLe, Tueory Music 

School, 815 Carnegie Hall, 
York. 


Teacher or VIOLIN, 
Orchestral Training S 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
435 W. «19th St., New York. 
Phone: Morningside 8200. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West trogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
taza Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder, 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall, Stidios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York 





| 
WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prae- 


tical use. 
Large Public—-Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 5469 J Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Resid 4G y Park. 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau, 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


FREDERICK WHEELER, 


611 West rrith Street, New York City 


Phone 4740 Morningside. 


HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


296 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York City. 


Studio: 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
lelephone, Plaza 2443 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, 
135 W. 8oth Street, 
3786 Schuyler. 


New York. 


Regneas Studios: 
Tel. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


ta1t Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle, 
GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) Schuyler 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 


792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 


143 West 4ad St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall, 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, urlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Baritone, Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 


With the, “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; anist Central Baptist Church, New 
» ith Ave.; Tel. ie Murmay J Hil. 





— wlecnce, Park Hill, Goluen 
CARL FIQUE, PIANo 


KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 


JACQUES - shige ‘a 
SISTANT 
THE L ATE RAFAEL TOSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West roth St. New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Ope House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
*hone, Bryant 1274. 





SIDNEY A. BALDWIN, 


Instruction in Piano, Orncanw ann Tugory. 
Assistant Conductor Newark Festival Crores Di- 
rector of Music Allen-Stevenson School, ow Yes 
City; Organist and Director St. James Nivleoopel 
Church, Newark. 
Studio: 847 Broad Street, Newark. 
Resilience: 36 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Chariten. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Special attention to tone production. 


1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg., 


Ww. Y. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norw: Cona. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The an of “Bel Canto” in “ its Branches. 
308 W. s6th St. Columbus, 
Send 12¢, sddrees See’ S Heoklet. 

“ y Vocal Method 
New York Instruction Resumed October a, 1916, 


Tor 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio and address: 
Steinway Hatt, New Yor Cry. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. s9th St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., toga St. Nicholas 
ve., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 

(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs, Hermann G. Frigpmann) 
CONTRALTO., 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, ayo East 62d Street 


Constows musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave., and 53d St 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vioxrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and conce acting 
ir Berlin. Will accept caunanmaate and a li 
number of pupils. 

Address: 2 West 126th St., New York. 
Harlem 3447. 


hon 
ls Philadelphia ge mn Address 182: Dia 
mond St.J 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
41 West 4sth Street, New York 














November 2, 1916. MUSICAL COURIER 3 
THE REVL-KRANE VOCAL STUDIOS | MARIE LOUISE TODD | Mme. Marie Zendt Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 
Sohoot of Bel Canto §=©=»s———‘Study of Repertoire PIANIST bad tical on deen don hae BARITONE 
Schapler speta:, Boeaehs Wigttor Meaaesun Cate TEACHER CF PANO Chicago, Ill. re 


College Point, New York; Tel., 


ADELE KRAHE | EMILE REYL 
Celoratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 


18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice INstructor anp Coacu, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Flushing 1502-J. 











Entertainments arranged for Balls, Fetes, House 
and Garden Parties. 


Private Instruction in DANCING 


Aesthetic and Modern 
Marcaret S. Crawrorp, Saton ve Danse. 
147 W. 57th St., New York. Tel., Columbus 8119 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: od S Origin and Divas} Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HAL W YORK 


LEVY ---:- 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
Y LACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music 
soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - Boston 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Pupils in Harmony and Composition, Orchestration 
and Conducting, Repertoire and Interpretation. 

Mackin Mus:c Scuoor, 10 W. 12ad St., 











4O=ZEr 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (eect Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 





FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
} “Her voice is remarkabl clear 
ang high, and great in volume.’ 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 


Mgt.: Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


— | eters 
oprano 









136 W. 93rd St 


Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii J, EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


caro WILLARD "1 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE iis: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


t LaForge Murph 
t t La orge Murphy 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 
s000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, enwood 4042 


LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Telephone 6570 Audub 


























Studio: Carnegie Hall . - New York 


H 
A Soprano 
x 
ry PUPILS “aaa 
612 Fine Arte Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


8 1916-17 King Edward Apt's, Bayard P 
— Business Address: att} iets td rae 


DUNNING SYSTEM 2 ImpPRoven Music 
Srupy For BEGINNERS. 


Send_ for information 
and booklets of indorsements. Mrs. Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Be Tenor, La Seale. Milan.) 
acher of Singing 
Specialist of “Voce postata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio we ba 
177 West 88th St., N, Y. Tel., 7127 Riverside. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . e 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 
































Chicago 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BA S S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


24 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. haben 1430 Argyle St., Chicago, Il!. 


OHN B MILLER, =» 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


EULA DAWLEY 


SOPRANO—Pupil of D’Aubigne. 
1716 Waverley Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
































VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Halil 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmana 
Instruction ISS 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 














For Information 
Address - © 


Virgil Conservatory 
diag a gpa 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8as5 


Ralph C O xK 


Composer and 
Und of ‘Metropol H Beiiai 
it Oper 
Sivaivas.tovia 


MATHILDE J ABURG 


SOPRANO OPRANO 
COSTUME RECITAL 
113 West rroth St., New York City 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 259 Audubon. 











Zzoc 








MILDRED 


L ANGWORTHY 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


PUPILS Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


ACCEPTED 





SEE AD 
NEXT 


Bonels VALER| 
John Prindle SCOTT 


606W. 000.1100. erat Hag 
Gaouaet’ SONN O° DREAMS,” “THE REVELATION.” Ete 


8 SHARP-HERDIEN 


L sOP 
6132 Kenmore Avenue 


John Doane 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Management; Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc. 
402 Madison Avenue New York "City 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 








Oo 
Chicago, Ill. 





Director Organ Dept. 
Northwestern 
University 























ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS ALS 
s000 Broadway, New Your ity 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Bide. Le Angeles, Cal, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
_ May Smith 
60 Jefferson i. ., Columbus, Ohio 














Management: 





K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 

Studio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City. Colambus 2329 

HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssobn Club 








Indorsed by Chaliapin, B 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didar, pnd 
bach, Zerola, ete, 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Mumc School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St. Pavut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. jomen Chure' 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 




















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street =New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 


ow DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 





























_ TENOR——COMPOSER 

‘Song of the — “An Evening Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight ge | song) 
Hotel Marie Antoinette Breegeer, 66th and O7th few York 
HALLET GILBERT Tel. 


2740  Okentes 





MAURICE ARNOLD 


Composition, Orchestration and Conducting 
114 West 72nd Street New York City 


& TORPADIE, soprano 





Krehbiel writes, re most ingratiat 
"”%., me, with a bemutiful voice of pecu 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 

A most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


33 West 42nd Street, 


New York 


FRANK 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 


Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc, 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York. 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7098-280, 


i 9 SHEPHERD 
J cng 
H. E. vax SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


REUBEN H. 


am DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 























HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Texas 





» icp CSTARLSHED 


"JOHN FRIEDRICH& BRO. 


saves 279 FIFTH AVE.’ 
ee NEW YORK 
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wexer DOOLITTLE| § MARGOLIS ti 


PIANIST 


7357 


F528 niversiée rive, &. ¥. Phone, Morningside 1776 





606 W. 116th St., New York Phone Morsingsid 


A @ SOKOLSKY - FREID 








ry CONCERT P' 4 St ARP am my NIST 
able f ae usic * Te. 

$5 Ganges tone bons thts. 131 Hontays sod Tearsdey 

{ Contralto 

} CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 

A Address 605 est 112th Street, New York. 


Telephone: Morningside 1391 


VERA KAIGHN 


Firet Presbyterian Goh 
te = S24N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


BEULAH BEACH 


rosd Concert and Geatecto 
° yn. 

—. Briggs Musical Bureau, 
Steinway Chicago, Ill. 





























ul 


Sail — 
u AY MUKLE <ceti 


Manager: MRS. JESSICA COLBERT 


























== 











641 Pest Street 8 San Francisco, Cal. 
ALFRED D. SHAW 
TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 


Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
913 N. BROADWAY, YONKERS, N, Y. 


ns MAMMANN 


ELLIS 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


C C. WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 90th St » New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““xccompaniat™ 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2256 


' REUTER 


PIANIST 
+" 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 




















CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Managemea' LOUDON CHARLTON 





Carnegie Hall, New York 











WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 


‘RICHARDSON! 


E Management: Rasstet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


‘Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today —: is — — built by its ne 


@ Its pedtened 3 use in wads inetitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ew tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: :: 


MAKERS 











peak YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
Lyon a Hearty Buitpina, Curcaco, I... 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





wim CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Com pene and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


VIOLA COLE 


PIANIS 
612 Fine Arts Fine Arts Brae. 


poris BARNETT 


CHICAGO, ILL. ILL. 








MOREA : 


Dramatic Tenor 
Opera ;: Concert 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


O=<r=2 








iD 
B U 
E D 
R E 
‘Dolejsi [Ne 
Cc 
E 
Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
MARGARET 
CONTRALTO 
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Management: J. E. ALLEN, 
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Accompanist and Coach 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
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KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors. 
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Renée Chollet 


LYRIC COLORATURA—Crand Opera Prima Donna 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—FESTIVALS 
Hamilton Crange Station Box 1,N.Y. Phone 4537 Audubon 


FRANK LAIRD WALLER 


— Accompanist — 
Coach—Conductor 
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Former Assistant of TRABADELO, Paris. 
{Teacher of Melba, Farrar, Constantino, Dalmores} 
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Hotel Woodward, Broadway and 55th St., New York 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 


Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy, N. Y. 

P. A. Yon—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 
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Concert Violinist 
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Elsa Fischer 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, 1st violin. Lucie Neidhardt, viola. 
Helen Reynolds, ad violin. Carolyn N. eidhardt, cello 
Now under the exclusive direction of 
Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th St., New York. 
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BOSTON-NATIONAL GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY IN NEW YORK 


Manager Rabinoff’s Plans—Novelties and Standard 
Works With Sterling Casts 

There are so many points about the engagement of the 
Boston-National Grand Opera Company at the Lexington 
Theatre, Lexington avenue and Fifty-first street, which 
stimulate the interest of the music loving public of New 
York that a week of extraordinary brilliancy is anticipated 
for the inauguration of the new opera house, The Lex- 
ington Theatre was built by Oscar Hammerstein, but his 
plans were frustrated and he was never able to present 
opera there, 

Now, after years, the Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company opens its season in the Lexington Theatre, which 
had been designed for opera. The repertoire for the first 
week jis entirely appropriate to the novelty of presenting 
grand opera east of Fifth Avenue. The New York en- 
gagement looms large as a part of the second great trans- 
American tour of the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and the presentations promise to be smooth and pol- 
ished after four weeks of the valuable experience which 
comes from the successful playing of operas. 

“Andrea Chenier,” Giordano’s masterpiece, will be the 
opening and closing opera. Zenatello, who sung the role 
of the patriotic poet at many opera houses in Italy, will be 
heard as Andrea Chenier, Luisa Villani will sing the 
chief soprano role, while George Baklanoff will portray 

(Continued on page 50) 





CADMAN AT MUSICIANS’ CLUB 





Members Fete the Popular Composer—His Piano 
Sonata and “Thunderbird” Suite Are Heard 

Charles Wakefield Cadman entertained an audience of 
members and guests of the Musicians’ Club last Tuesday 
evening, October 24, at the club rooms, 62 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York. The printed program was subject 
to much change because of the throat of—Princess Tsianina, 
who was unable to sing. But a number of the composer’s 
songs were sung, to the great delight of the audience, by 
a soprano and contralto who saved the situation at the 
eleventh hour. The really important parts of the program 
from a musical point of view, however, were the four se- 
lections of the new “Thunderbird” suite, played by the 
composer, and the comparatively new sonata for piano, 
played by Leslie Hodgson. The palm for piano playing 
must be given to Charles Wakefield Cadman. But, on the 
other hand, the sonata is a much more difficult work. A 
good deal of it has a distinctly Grieg flavor, though of 
literal resemblance there is none. Parts of the last move- 
ment take on a manner that may have been suggested by 
Liszt, especially certain passages in the upper registers of 
the instrument, where the trills in the right hand and scale 
passages in the left, together with other brilliant effects in 
the same section of the movement. It is evident that this 
young American composer is expanding. No tyro could 
produce a work of such sterling merit as this sonata in A, 
which cannot fail to make its due effect whenever it is 
played in a manner worthy of its musical value and its 
technical brilliancy 

The new music of the “Thunderbird” suite contains sev- 
eral Blackfeet melodies which have been made attractive 
to civilized audiences through the harmonies added by 
white hands. Each number was “thunderously” applauded, 

After the program was ended certain members of the 
club presented a burlesque with words and music in vaude- 
ville style in which the vagaries of Indian Chief Cadman 
were described in colloquial rhymes and rhythms to the 
great hilarity of the audience. 





Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of M. T. N. A. 

December 27-29, 1916, are the dates for the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Rumford Hall, New York City. The 
sessions are to extend from Wednesday morning to Fri- 
day afternoon, 

J. Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, is president; 
Adolf Weidig, Chicago, vice-pesident; Charles N. Boyd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary; Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, 
Conn., treasurer; Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn., is ed- 
itor. The executive committee includes William Benbow, 
Buftalo, N. Y.; Kate S. Chittenden, New York City; Ros- 


setter G. Cole, Chicago, IIl.; Chas, H. Farnsworth, of New 
York City, and Francis L. York, of Detroit, Mich.; O. G. 
Sonneck, Washington, D. C.; Calvin B. Cady, New York 
City, and D. A. Clippinger, Chicago. 





LOUIS GRAVEURE’S RECITAL 


Belgian Baritone Again Delights in Program of 
Unhackneyed Songs 
Louis Graveure gave a recital of songs at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Wednesday afternoon, October 25. The 
program, an unhackneyed one, was made up of Lieder, 
chansons and songs by American composers. 
“Nicht mehr zu dir, zu gehen,” Brahms; “Schlaf mir ein,” 


Jensen; “Auf dem gruenen Balcon,” Hugo Wolf; “Ge- 
staendnis” and “Der Kontrabandiste,” Schumann, com- 
prised group one. 

The principal novelty was the symphonic -poem, “The 


Parting,” by Bainbridge Crist, and occupied place two on 
the program. This, a program note stated, has been given 
four times in America during the past year, twice in Bos- 
ton and twice at the San Francisco Exposition. The com- 
poser is a member of the Boston bar. However, he has 
abandoned that practice to devote his entire time to music. 
The symphonic poem and the two songs by Crist which 
stood in the last group—“The Little Bird” and “Mistle- 
toe”—displayed a marked degree of musical talent. Sweet 
flowing melody and a worth while individuality of style 
were characteristics. The symphonic poem was splendidly 
received, due not only to its musical worth but because 
of Mr. Graveure’s well conceived interpretation. 

The seldom heard French songs were: Duparc’s “L’invi- 
tation au voyage”; Saint-Saéns’ “Petite Main!” “Apaise- 
ment,” Chausson, and “Si. de mon premier reve,” Aubert. 
Mr. Graveure’s fine piano singing and lyric quality of voice 
shows up to especially good advantage in the French 
songs. 

Five songs devoted to Schubert made up group four. 
The variety of interpretation required brought into play 
Mr. Graveure’s wide range and emphasized his even scale. 
As is frequently not the case, his fortissimo tones com- 
pared favorably—were of the same lovely timbre as his 
pianissimo. 

American songs were: “The Lights of Home,” Linn 
Seiler; “Sylvia,” Oley Speaks; “I Told My Love to the 
Roses,” Rosamond Johnson; the two above mentioned 
Bainbridge Crist songs, “The Little Bird” and “Mistletoe,” 
and Frank Bibb’s “A Rondel of Spring,” which concluded 
the program. Mr. Bibb, by the way, was at the piano and 
was the versatile accompanist, sympathetic, fleet of finger, 
and sure in every respect. “A Rondel of Spring” won 
hearty applause. 

Mr. Graveure has made great inroads into the popular 
favor of the American public, not alone in New York City 
but throughout the United States. One wonders at the 
exceptional quality of his voice—its wide range 
cious resonance, not only in the low but in the high part 
of the voice. That he treats it with skill and consistent 
interpretation was amply shown in the program of Friday 
afternoon, when he was received with enthusiasm by a rep- 
resentative and numerous audience. 


its lus- 


Another Opera Season for New York 


Beginning Monday, November 20, the Aborn Grand 
Opera Company will open at the Park Theatre, Columbus 
Circle, New York, for a season of indefinite length. Mil- 
ton and Sargent Aborn hope and expect it to extend into 
April of next year. Favorite operas, as “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” “Aida,” “Tales of Hoffman,” “Lohengrin,” “Il 
” “Samson and Delilah,” “Carmen,” “Thais,” “La 
Gioconda,” “Pagliacci,” “The Secret of Suzanne,” “Madam 
Butterfly” and “La Bohéme” will each be given for a full 
week. Other weeks will be divided between two operas. 
The prices will be from twenty-five cents to one dollar. 
The artists of the company are not as yet announced. 


Trovatore, 





Managing and Producing 
Company Stops Business 


The Managing and Producing Company has decided to 
wind up its affairs and has closed its office at 116 West 
Thirty-ninth street. Alexander Kahn, who resigned as 
general manager previous to the company’s suspens‘on of 
business, will shortly open an office of his own in New 


York. 


THE INTERSTATE OPERA COMPANY 


What the General Director Has to Say of its Standing 


Owing to the fact that various rumors were afloat in 
New York last week in regard to the Interstate Opera 
Company, the Musica Courier wired Cora Stetson But- 
ler, the general director, asking for a plain statement in 
regard to the company, and is in receipt of the following 
reply: 

Cleveland, Ohio, October 28, 1916. 
Musical Courier, New York: 

Interstate Opera Company is fully financed and will 
positively open its season in the Dutchess Theatre, Cleve- 
land, on Monday, November 27. 
York on November 1. 


Rehearsals begin in New 
1 will be in New York Tuesday, 
October 31, to start the rehearsals on Wednesday. Ernest 
Knoch, conductor, leaves Chicago Monday night for. New 
York. Everything in most satisfactory condition. A cer- 
tified check for $6,000 was today sent Joseph Urban, who 
has a contract to previde the scenery. Discount all rumors. 
(Signed) Cora Stetson ButTLer. 
Inquiry on Monday morning of Mr. Urban brought out 
the fact that Mrs. 
check is correct. It has been received by him and he has 
begun work on the scenery. 


Butler’s statement as to the certified 


MAUD POWELL PLAYS ARENSKY 


Popular Violinist Heard in Concerto, Sonata and 
Shorter Numbers 





A very enthusiastic audience greeted Maud Powell at her 
violin recital in the Cort Theatre, New York, on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 24. This well 
spected violinist played with power and brilliancy, as well 


known and long re- 


as with considerable sentiment, and her applause was most 
deservedly merited. Arensky’s concerto in A minor proved 
to be fully as interesting with a piano accompaniment as 
with the customary orchestra. In fact this light and often 
more 


than deep. 


As a suite it 


showy concerto is music entertaining 
“Concerto” really is too big a name for it. 
is charming, graceful, and worthy of a place on any pro- 
gram, especially when the piano arrangement is as ar- 
tistically played as it was on this occasion by Arthur Loes- 
ser. 

Also in the sonata in D minor by Saint-Saéns, the pianist 
was a decided help to the violinist. Seldom do the great 
technical difficulties of the piano part of the sonata get a 
performance that does justice ta them. On this occasion, 
however, the violinist and the pianist combined in a cap 
ital rendering of the highly effective work. The rest of the 
program consisted of short pieces, of which two—Dvorak’s 
“Als die Alte Mutter” and Martini’s “Plaisir d’amour” 
were transcribed for the violin in very musicianly style 
by Maud Powell. Mozart rondo 
Jeethoven’s G major “Romance,” Bazzini’s “Scherzo Fan- 


Kreisler arranged the 


tastique” and the “Polonaise” by Vieuxtemps were played 
as written by their respective composers. The violin on 
which the recitalist played seemed to be an unusually fine 
one, as it ought to be for an artist of Maud Powell’s rank 
and experience. Her tone, technic, and temperamental 
drive were as much in evidence as her firm musical grasp, 
her intellectual perception, and her resourcefulness in nu 


ance, color, and phrasing. 


“MORS ET VITA” POSTPONED 
D’Harcourt’s Symphony for Chicago 





Eugene d'Harcourt, the well known French composer, 
conductor and special musical envoy of the French Gov 
ernment in America, will in all probability conduct Gou- 
nod’s oratorio “Mors et Vita” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season. The performance will not take place 
in November, but probably toward the end of the Metro- 
It will not be presented with the 
chorus from the Musical Art Society, but with the Metro- 
politan Opera House chorus, orchestra and three soloists, 


politan opera season. 


Several 
importags members of society in Washington and in New 
York are back of the project, which will be for the bene- 
fit of the French-American Committee of the Paris Con- 


also members of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


servatory. Count d’Harcourt, seen at the Claridge Hotel, 
would neither deny or confirm the story, but was willing 
to state that the symphony which was performed at the 
exposition in San Francisco last year would be presented 
2t one of the regular concerts given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Chicago this year, 
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Prepares pupils for Philipp, Paris 


KATHARINE BELLAMANN 
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Chicora College for Women, Columbia, South Carolina 
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Mrs. Jason Walker 
Southern Representative 
Aeolian Hall, N.Y. Memphis, Tenn. 


HENRY BERNARD WOOTSON DAVIS- 
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Antonia Sawyer 
Manager 
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Rector System 


Practical Guide and Standardized Conserva- 
tory Course for Teachers and Students of 
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Free Booklet. 














from Beginning to Graduation. 


RECTOR PUBLISHING CO., 
1924 SO, FIGUEROA STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














BASS-BARITONE 


RECITALS 
In English, German, French, Italian, Norwegian 


561 West 143rd St., .fs'szichs, New York City, N.Y. 














Stratford Outdoor Theatre 
Opens to Public Formally 





At the formal opening of the Stratford Open-Air The- 


atre, Del Mar, Cal., very many San Diegoans were in at- 

















EDNA DARCH, 
Chief soloist at the opening of the new outdoor theater, 
Del Mar,California. 


tendance, and this city provided the chief soloist and 
chorus. 

This theatre which has been thought out and brought 
to a successful conclusion by Lillian Burkhart Goldsmith, 
is a natural amphitheatre, with splendid eucalyptus trees 
for a background and the Pacific Ocean for a foreground. 
It has been fitted up throughout with rustic seats and was 
splendidly lighted on the opening night. 

Edna Darch, at present living in San Diego, was heard 
in “Dich Theure Halle’ (Wagner) and “Die Allmacht” 
(Schubert). Willibald Lehmann, who conducted the cho- 
rus, remarked to the writer that “he had never heard a 
finer Elizabeth,” and that when Edna Darch sang “Die 
Allmacht” from a hidden place, the effect was overwhelm- 
ing in beauty and power. 

The chorus, under the direction of Willibald Lehmann, 
did good work. It was made up largely from his People’s 


Chorus. 
Other artists taking part were Constance Balfour, Mar- 
garet Loomis and M. Frascona, baritone. The evening 


was one of variety and charm. 
Loleta Levette Rowan, of San Diego, Mme. 
Goldsmith throughout. G 


assisted 





Spalding Spellbinds Utica Audience 
After his recent appearance in Utica, N. Y., the Daily 
Press of that city said of Albert Spalding: 

“As an indication of the pleasure that Mr. Spalding gave, 
let it be said that the audience seemed to forget that there 
might be homes to go to. It is the usual thing in Utica for 
the audience to rush away before or directly at the close 
of any program. But last evening they simply sat and ap- 
plauded after the last number until they were given an en- 
Mr. Spalding came back again to find no one had 
risen, the ladies still held their hats in their laps, and a 
storm of applause showed the desire for another number, 
while grumbles at the shortness of the program were heard. 
He played again, one of the most exquisitely beautiful 
numbers of the evening. And, one would have to see it 
to believe it, the audience still sat and waited for the third 


core. 


encore. 

“Mr. Benoist supported the soloists capably. He most 
skillfully subordinates the accompaniment, yet there is a 
perfect supporting background which serves to accent the 
beauties of the instrument or voice.” 


Wassily Besekirsky i in ‘Demand 


violinist who concertized success- 
fully last year in America, recently returned from Can- 
ada, where he appeared in several concerts. He is now 
starting on his second tour under the management of 


Wassily Besekirsky, 





Annie Friedberg. The principal dates booked so far 
include recitals in Chicago, Boston, a return engagement 
in Schenectady, Bryp Mawr, Providence, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, and Newark, N. J. Mr. Besekirsky 
will appear in several Vermont towns as well as in New 
Hampshire and Connectitut, 





Gerald Maas at Volpe Institute 





The Volpe Institute of Music announces the engage- 
ment of Gerald Maas, cellist, as a member of its faculty. 

Gerald Maas studied at the Paris Conservatoire and 
in Leipsic with Professor Klengel. When nineteen years 
old he was appointed first solo cellist of the Kaim Or- 
chestra (Konzertverein) in Munich, During this time 
he gave concerts in Berlin with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, in London, and many other leading cities. He 
was cellist of the Munich Quartet and played with Saint- 
Saéns, whose second cello sonata he performed with the 
master at the French Festival in Munich. He then was 
called to Berlin, where he became first cellist at the opera. 
After this Gerald Maas was appointed first cello teacher 
at the Frankfort Conservatorium as_ the 
Alwin Schroeder and Hugo Becker and became 
of the Rebner Quartet. Mr. Maas is endorsed by emi- 
nent musicians as the following will testify: 


successor of 
cellist 


Gerald Maas is a first class cellist and a musician of high culture 


and ability. He is not only a splendid soloist but also an excellent 


chamber music player and a man exceedingly well equipped for 
an important position as a pedagogue, having had a great deal 
of experience in this capacity. The high regard in which Mr. Maas 


fact that, although a very 
was appointed head of the cello department at the 
Frankfort Conservatory, where his predecessors had been such men 
as Hugo Becker and Alwin Schroeder. Owing to the war Mr. 
Maas relinquished his Frankfort America. 
I truly hope and believe that his success in this country will be as 


was held in Europe is best shown by the 
young man, he 


position and came to 


as universal as he deserves. 


(Signed) 


great and 


Ossip GABRILOWITSCH. 
October 16, 1916. 

I take great pleasure in recommending Gerald Maas, the cellist, 
efficient teacher and excellent musician. Any 
of this distinguished artist is to be 


as a splendid soloist, 

institution securing the 

congratulated upon its acquisition. 
(Signed) 


service 


Fritz Kreisier. 





Melba on her 
Australian ex- 


Frank St. Ledger, accompanist of Mme. 


American tour last year, has enlisted in the 


peditionary forces. 


ORNSTEIN 


Russian Pianist 


FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 
OF THE SEASON 


AEOLIAN HALL 


34 WEST 43rd STREET 


Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 25 























AT 3 O'CLOCK 
PROGRAM 
César Franck.... Prelude, Fugue and Variations 
Schytte .........Sonata Opus 53 
Sel : §{ Des Abends 
ns meee ( Kreisleriana 2 and 8 


i Négre 
Irish Reel 
{ Impressions of Nétre Dame 
A la Chinoise 
By wge dans l’eau 
Lile joyeuse 


Cyril Scott’... 
Ornstein 


Debussy .... 


Chopin ....... {rae G flat major , 
Andante Spianto et Polonaise 
NE ons cverees -Three Norwegian Sketches 
Alabieff-Liszt ...The Nightingale 
oe eo Mephisto Waltz 








Seats on Sale at Box Office, Nov. 12. Mail orders 
now received by M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave. 
Boxes: $15.00. Seats: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and Soc. 
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JEAN TEN HAVE PLAYS 


Conservatory of Music Presents Well Known Dutch 
Violinist in Very Successful Recital 








A notable concert was ihe American debut of the 
Dutch violinist, Jean ten Have, October 20, at Emery 
Auditorium, in Cincinnati. Owing to the unsettled condi- 
tions abroad, the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was 
very fortuate to secure such an artist for its violin fac- 
ulty. 

Since his arrival in Cincinnati interest has been keen 
to hear Mr. ten Have, who was heralded as one of the 
leading exponents of the Ysaye style, with a long suc- 
cessful European concert career to his credit. At his 
American premiere he left nothing to be desired in point 
of sound musicianship, artistic perception, sensitive tone 
quality and color, refinement of expression, noble tem- 
perament and sympathetic virtuosity. His program was 
well outside the beaten path and provided a number of 
welcome revivals and novelties. The sonata of the an- 
cient English composer, Henry Eccles (arranged with 
piano accompaniment by Joseph Salmon) was given its 
first Cincinnati hearing, and was significant in point of 
the importance of the work itself, and Mr. ten Have’s 
art in the presenting of it. 

His classic repose and disdain of sensational effects 
were the salient points of the Bach G minor suite for 
violin alone, and stamped the artist a master. The Saint- 
Saéns introduction and rondo capriccioso revealed 
Mr. ten Have’s fleet fingers, skillful bowing and alto- 
gether captivating manner of delivery, An_ effectively 
arranged group of four solos, contrasted in style and sen 
timent, gave the artist ample opportunity of delineating 
his characteristic French grace and beauty of tone qual- 
ity. His own composition, entitled “Aubade,” called forth 
warm plaudits. Mr, ten Have played to a large and dis- 
tinguished audience that recalled him again and again 
to bow his acknowledgments. 

George Leighton, of the conservatory faculty, 
played Mr. ten Have’s accompaniments with taste and 
skill and shared in the honors of the evening. 


San Carlo Opera Company Pleases Canada 


Toronto, October 13, 1916. 

The San Carlo Opera Company’s engagement at the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre proved to be an unqualified suc- 
cess, upon which its efficient managers, Fortune Gallo and 
Charles R. Baker are to be congratulated. On the evening 
of October 2 Verdi’s “Aida” attracted a very large and 
enthusiastic audience, among which Italian residents of 
the city were numerous. The cast included Mary Kaest- 
ner, Maddalena Carreno (who is Elizabeth Campbell, of 
Toronto) ; Giuseppe Battistini, Manuel Salazar, Pietro De 
siasi, Natale Cervi and Luciano Rossini, 

The contralto won an ovation and beautiful floral trib- 
utes from admiring music lovers in her home city, while 
Mary Kaestner and Manuel Salazar, both favorites here, 








Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 





added to their laurels on this occasion, The event was 
under the distinguished patronage of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir John Hendrie, while representatives of the 
Arts and Letters Club and Italian consulate occupied 
boxes. It was evident on this, the inaugural right, that 
had the engagement been for two weeks, rather than three 
nights and a matinee, the public would have been well 
pleased. Fortune Gallo was greeted at the entrance of 
the theatre by many friends of past seasons, among them 
members of the press, with whom his uniform courtesy 
has made him very popular. He might well be decorated 
by the King of Italy for what he is doing for art at home 
and abroad, : 

The other operas presented during the Toronto engage- 
ment were “Rigoletto,” “Martha” and “Carmen,” all ex- 
cellently done and all received with pronounced favor by 
large audiences. M. C. H. 


Strassberger Conservatories Add 
Daniel Jones to Faculty 


The director of the Strassberger Conservatories, St. 
Louis, Mo., announces that the Welsh pianist, Daniel Jones, 
has been added to the faculty—a faculty already embracing 
many of the best known names in music. He has won 
high honors as a pianist, and is a promising composer, his 
“Fugue and Variations on a Welsh Theme” being an ex- 
ample of his constructive talent and scholarship. 

For five years he was in Berlin studying piano with Al 
herto Jonas and Ernest Hoffzimmer, of the Sterns Con- 














DANIEL JONES, 


Pianist, new faculty member of the Strassberger Conservatory 


servatory. He studied theory and counterpoint with Hugo 
Kaun—and has repeatedly given the Hugo Kaun concerto 
under the composer’s own directing. This work, as well 
as the D minor concerto of Brahms, and the “Dance of 
Death,” by Liszt, he played with the Bliithner Orchestra in 
Berlin. Mr. Jones’ concert tours carried him to Russia, 
where he appeared with the famous Riga orchestra. 

Everywhere he has appeared, critics have spoken of his 
talents in high terms, and his audiences have received him 
with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Jones is a brilliant teacher. Many of his pupils are 
filling important positions throughout the country. His 
connection with several conservatories has been notably 
successful. 

Last Friday, October 20, the Strassberger conservatories 
of music presented in an artists’ recital: Daniel Jones, 
pianist; Ellis Levy, violinist; Olivia Gregory, reader, and 
Charles Galloway, the distinguished organist, played the 
accompaniments. Mr. Jones was heard in his Chopin 
group; Mr. Levy in the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor, 
op. 31, and Miss Gregory in the Tower Scene from 
Shakespeare’s “King John.” 





Herschmann’s Recital Program, November 9 





Arthur Herschmann, baritone, is announced for an Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, recital, Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 9. Handel arias, a French group represented by Pala- 
dilhe, Pierné, Lalo, Fauré and Gounod; German, by Moser, 
Heyland, Von Woikowsky-Biedau; and aria from “Hora 
Novissima,” Parker; a negro spiritual, Burleigh, and songs 
by Greville, Spier and Wolf-Ferrari make up his program. 

Walter Golde, pianist, and E. Mettler Davis, organist, 
are to assist. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES 


-- Warford Students’ Engagements—Brounoff Pupil 
Sings—Capouilliez in Modern Songs—Linnie 
Love in New Jersey—New York State Music 
Teachers’ Local Gathering—Rasquin Pupil 
Heard—Harling Quartet—Farmer and 
Klein at Regneas Studio — Martha 
Phillips Recital—Mary A. Hays at 
St. Ursula—Fiqué Quartet—Cor- 
nell Resumes — Concert An- 
nouncements—Notes 


Tilla Gemuender, soprano, and Carl Rupprecht, baritone, 
both products of Claude Warford’s studio, are among the 
artists engaged for the course of concerts at the Eliot 
School, Newark, N. J. Miss Gemuender has been en- 
gaged also as soloist for the next Friday evening club 
concert in Morristown, 

Edna Peard, contralto, and Mr. Rupprecht are two of 
the artists to sing Cadman's “The Morning of the Year,” 
in Ridgefield Park, November 14. 


Brounoff Pupil Sings 

Josef Turin, tenor, who has studied with Brounoff for 
some time past, sang at a Russian dinner recently, His 
numbers included famous operatic arias as well as modern 
songs, The resonance and beauty of his voice as well as 
his musical nature and dramatic interpretation, brought 
credit on his teacher, 

Capouilliez Sings Modern Works 

F. Reed Capouilliez, bass-baritone, was the vocal soloist 
at a concert in the First Baptist Church, Union Hill, 
N. J., October 25. He sang songs by modern composers, 
and following each of his three appearances had to add 
encores, singing songs by La Forge, Homer and Huhn. 
The sympathy in this baritone’s voice, his musical na- 
ture, and always distinct articulation, make his singing 
highly enjoyable. 

Linnie Love in New Jersey 

Linnie Love, soprano, is with the “Civilization” per- 
formances in New Jersey, where she will appear until the 
new year. Her singing in Newark and Paterson the last 
‘fortnight, supported by the Gustav Hinrichs orchestra, 
was enjoyed by thousands of people. 


New York State Music Teachers’ Local Gathering 

Albert D. Jewett, secretary, has issued the following 
announcement: “Meeting of the N. Y. S. M. T. A., New 
York City branch, Musicians’ Club, 62 West Forty-fifth 
1916, at 8 o'clock, Frank Wright, 
will be present. 


street, November 2, 
president-elect of the N. Y. M. T. A,, 
You will enjoy meeting him. Election of local officers for 
1917. Come to tell us your ideas of progress, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant to the present officers.” 


Rasquin Pupil’s Progress 

Frederick W. Loescher, tenor, a young man with reso- 
nant and expressive voice, whose appearances in For- 
tunio’s Song at the New York College of Music last June 
is remembered with pleasure, recently sang for a private 
audience, He gives every indication of attaining promi- 
nence in the field of vocal music; and under Kurt Rasquin 
has made splendid progress, 


Harling Quartet 

Homer E. Williams, concert director at Chickering Hall, 
presented the Harling Folk Song Quartet in a program 
of folk music, October 25 and October 28. The makeup 
of this quartet includes Gretchen Morris, soprano; Helen 
Weiller, contralto; James Price, tenor, and Earle Tucker- 
man, bass. W. Franke Harling, the director of this quar- 
tet, is the well known composer, prize winner at the 
Newark Festival, and organist. 

October 27, pupils of Elizabeth K. Patterson, voice, and 
Lisbet Hoffmann, piano, presented an interesting program. 
Farmer and Klein at Regneas Studio 

Edwin Farmer, pianist, and Carl Klein, violinist, played 
esemble numbers and solos to invited guests at the studio 
residence of Joseph Regneas, October 25. Grieg’s so- 


nata in C minor, and Goldmark’s suite, op. 11, formed 
the larger and more important portion of an interesting 
program, 


Martha Phillips’ Recital 

Martha Phillips, Swedish coloratura soprano, made her 
first appearance in New York at a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
on Friday evening, October 20. The reception tendered 
the newcomer was a warm one, and signified that her 
reappearance would be welcome. 

It is said Mme. Sembrich remarked that Mrs. Phillips 
had one of the most beautiful voices she had heard in 
recent years. Her voice is of a rich quality, of which she 
has good control. Her Scandinavian folksongs seemed 
to be the most popular with the audience. 

Mary Adel Hays at St. Ursula 

Mary Adel Hays, the young soprano pupil of Mme. 
Renard, sang at the Academy of Mount St. Ursula, on 
October 21, where she was received with great applause. 
Her program was arranged to show her unusual versatility. 

Fiqué Vocal Quartet Well Received 

The newly organized Fiqué Vocal Quartet, consisting of 
Katherine Noack Fiqué, soprano; Edythe Norris, contralto ; 
Sam Ljungkvist, tenor, and August Soennichsen, basso, 


ARTHUR HACKETT 


the tenor 


Geraldine Farrar Concert Tour 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 6 
Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 8 
Duluth, Minn., Nov. 10 


Boston, Dec. 11, Morning Musicale. 
20th Anniversary, N.S. D. A. R. 











Worcester, Dec. 11, Evening. 
Worcester Mechanics’ Association. 
Springfield, Dec. 31, ‘*The Messiah.” 
Springfield Choral Association. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Boston, Dec. 22 and 23 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra Spring Tour 


W. R. MACDONALD, Exclusive Manager 
Steinert Hall Building - - Boston 


























made its appearance on Sunday, October 22, at Palm Gar- 
den, Brooklyn, where it was splendidly received. 


Louis Cornell Resumes Activities 
J.ouis Cornell, pianist, who spent the entire summer in 
rest and recreation at Naples, Maine, returned to the me- 
tropolis early in October and at once resumed activities. 
His new studio is at Carnegie Hall. 


Concert Announcements 

Monday afternoon, November 6, Harold Henry, pianist, 
will be heard in a classic and modern program at the Com- 
edy Theatre. 

There will be an Election Day matinee on “Bohéme” by 
the Boston-National Grand Opera Company on November 
7, at the Lexington Theatre Lexington avenue and Fifty- 
first street. In the cast will be Riccardo Martin, Maggie 
Teyte, Mabel Riegelman, Thomas Chalmers and Virgilio 
Lazzari. 

Boris Hambourg, cellist, and Robert Maitland, baritone, 
will give a joint recital at the Comedy Theatre, Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 8. ; 

David_and Clara Mannes will open their tenth season 
of sonata recitals at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 21, in a program comprising the sonatas of Bach, 
Beethoven and and Brahms, with Vitali’s “Gioconda” 
in G minor, for violin and organ. 

Ethel Leginska, pianist, is to include in her first recital 
of the season at Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon, No- 
vember 2, Bach's Italian concerto, Beethoven’s “Pathetique” 
sonata, op. 13, and two Brahms compositions. 

Rudolph Ganz will give his second New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, November 14, when 


he will offer a program made up of MacDowell’s sonata, 
“Eroica,” op. 530; Schumann’s “Symphonic etudes,” op. 13; 
Busoni; two pieces by Bartok, “In the Country” and “Bear 
Dance”; Stojowski’s “Amourette de Pierrot”; “Children’s 
Pranks,” by Moussorgski, and the “Rakoczy March,” by 
Liszt. 

Cecile M. Behrens, concert pianist, and the Saslavsky 
String Quaret will play at Aeolian Hall, November 20, a 
program of chamber music, which will be announced later. 

Herman Sandby, cellist-composer, will give his New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, December 11. 

On October 20 at Carlisle, Pa., and October 21 at Lan- 
caster, Pa., Mr. Sandby played before big audiences. 

Tom Dobson, whose recital of unique songs sung to 
his own accompaniment have become a fixture among New 
York musical offerings, will be heard in the Punch and 
Judy Theatre, Monday afternoon, November 13. 

John Barnes Wells will sing in the Municipal concerts 
at Lewiston, Maine, November 3. November 2 Mr. Wells 
will again appear in Portland, Maine, in joint recital with 
Will MacFarlane, municipal organist. 





A SEYDEL-RASELY RECITAL 
Young Artists Delight Large Audience 


Irma Seydel, the violinist, and George Rasely, the tenor, 
two of the best of our younger American concert artists, 
gave uncommon pleasure to their many auditors at a joint 
recital under the auspices of Columbia University, New 
York, on Saturday evening, October 28, at the Horace 
Mann Auditorium. 

Miss Seydel, a vision of beauty, charmed the listeners as 
much with her loveliness as she did with her polished and 
sympathetic violin art. In a Vieuxtemps concerto move- 
ment, Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” and shorter pieces, the 
accuracy of Miss Seydel’s fingers and bow and the honeyed 
quality of her tone won for her a trio of encores and 
salvos of applause without stint. 

Mr. Rasely is a singer who comes to his task carefully 
prepared, and in addition to this thoroughness offers also 
a voice of natural freshness and appeal, intelligent applica- 
tion of vocal color and modulation, and warm blooded and 
incisive interpretations. Old English airs, modern English 
songs and Massenet, Debussy and Brahms numbers made 
up his contribution. He was received enthusiastically and 
encored repeatedly. 





Julia Claussen’s New York Recital 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, who last winter was heard here as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra, gave her first recital at 
Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, October 30, before a 
packed and enthusiastic audience. Her well balanced pro- 
gram, varied and full of interest, was made up as follows: 
“Lascia ch’io pianga” (from “Rinaldo”), by Handel; 
“Wasserrose,” “Traum durch die Dammerung,” “Ruhe 
meine Seeie,” “Befreit” and “Standchen” (Strauss), “Pleu- 
rez, pleurez, mes yeux!” (from “Le Cid”) (Massenet), 
“Udfarten,”- “Et Syn,” “Efteraarsstormen,” “Modersorg,” 
and “Tak for dit raad’ (Grieg), “Birds in the High Hall- 
Garden” (A. Somervell), Lullaby (composer unknown), 
“My Love Is a Muleteer” (Francisco di Nogero), “A Leg- 
end” (P. Tschaikowsky), and “Morning Hymn” (G. 
Henschel). 

Mme. Claussen’s voice is one of large compass, power- 
ful though very flexible, and she captivated her audience 
not only through the loveliness and sweetness of her 
organ But by her magnetism and inspiring personality. She 
demonstrated further that she was as well at home singing 
Lieder as when singing arias. She completely won her 
audience, which testified its enjoyment by requesting en- 
cores all through the course of the recital. Her enuncia- 
tion of German, French and English were clean-cut, and 
probably the same is true in regard to the songs by Grieg, 
which were sung in her native tongue. Her first recital 
paves the way for many returns. The singer was admir- 
ably supported at the piano by Marcel Charlier, one of the 
musical directors of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
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HER LONDON TRIUMPH REPEATED IN NEW YORK 














Owing to the unprecedented success of her American debut at Aeolian 
Hall, October 21, and the positive demand of the New York music 
public to hear her again, special arrangements have been made for the 


SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL OF 


ISOLDE MENGE 


THE WONDERFUL GIRL VIOLINIST 
AT AEOLIAN HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 17, «15 


Opinions of the New York Critics Who Attended the American Debut of Isolde Menges: 


Her tone was of fine volume, pure quality, and unusually well sustained. Miss Menges is a young woman 
who will bear watching, and last night’s audience she roused to unusual enthusiasm.—T7ribune. 
























































That Miss Menges wished to be accepted as a serious artist was proved by her selecting the Brahms 
concerto for her first number, while her second, the “Symphonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, served to give scope 
to the lighter graces of her style. She had studied the Brahms composition with profound sincerity and 
intelligence. Her reading showed unusual grasp of the significance of this great work and in her performance 
there was a disclosure of vigor and boldness masculine in character.—The Sun, 





A few years ago when a young English girl played the 
Brahms violin concerto with a local orchestra, the remark 
was made that she had bitten off more than she could chew. 
The same could not be said of another young English girl who 
was heard in a recital at Aeolian Hall last Saturday evening, 
Isolde Menges. Judging by her first name, her parents were 
ardent Wagnerites and true Wagnerites do not as a rule take 
much interest in the undramatic and unemotional Brahms. 
This girl, however, evidently loves Brahms. Without real 
enthusiasm she could not have mastered the difficulties of this 
work so thoroughly—difficulties which at first staggered even 
Joachim.—The Evening Post. 





She is a violinist who plays with great power, emotional 
warmth and a full knowledge of the thoughts of great com 
posers expressed in their music. The success of Miss Menges 
was immediate.—The Standard Union, 


Miss Menges is highly gifted and an accomplished violin- 
ist. She has a tone of great power, of emotional warmth and 
searching expressiveness that is eloquent of a glowing 
and ardent temperament; an admirable technical equip- 
ment, energy and elasticity of bowing, a precision upon 
the fingerboard that maintains the accuracy of her 
intonation even through her most tempestuous out- 
bursts. Her style is one of dashing impetuosity that 
is stirring and contagious.—The Times. 


Miss Menges is an exceptional artist. She plays 
with assurance. Her tone is excellent and she fingers 
and bows with a skill that many masculine violinists 
would envy.-—The Herald. 


Isolde Menges displayed no little taste, ample 
technique and commanding virility in her pronounce- 
ment of the Brahms concerto.—The Evening World. 


A violinist not so sure of herself as Isolde 
Menges would hardly have chosen these two 
numbers (the Brahms concerto and Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole”) thus early in her Manhattan 
work as a soloist. They have been favorite num- 
bers of the great violinists appearing here. The 
Menges interpretation of the Brahms concerto 
was an effective one, and in the last movement 
she showed broad and strong effects. The Lalo 
symphony was interpreted in a colorful and 
rhythmic fashion.—7he Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Lydia Lindgren Aids the Red Cross 


Lydia Lindgren, the popular Swedish soprano of the Chi 


cago Opera Association, was the soloist at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary concert of the Swedish Glee Club of Boston, 
which was held October 11 at the People’s Temple. There 


vas a chorus of 200 voices made up from the singing so 
cieties of Boston, Brockton, Providence and Worcester, 
under the direction of Gustaf Sundelius. A large audience 


oined the chorus in giving Miss Lindgren a veritable ova- 
101 


From noon time until two o'clock the next day, Miss 


Red Cross tent, which is 


Park street entrance 


Lindgren stood in front of the 


ituated on Boston Common near the 
to the who is a meritber of the 


subway. Miss Lindgren, 


Swedish Red Cross, is a real enthusiast and was able to 
convince scores of passers-by of their duty in so far as this 
Miss Lind 


languages, 


Then, too, 
to harangue in five different 
and Swedish, in addition to Eng- 
put to good effect At 


she was compelled to leave an ever increasing 


branch of practical aid is concerned 
wren was able 
Italian 


French, German, 


lish, and this linguistic talent she 
two o'clock 
applicants in order to attend a luncheon given in 
Swedish Glee Club. 


with her morning's expe 


crowd ot 
her honor by the 

So delighted was this artist 
that she 


rolled members for the Red Cross with even greater rapid 


returned the next morning, when she en- 


rience 


ity. “It was the best kind of fun,” declared Miss Lindgren, 


for | felt as if I really was doing something for a very 


great cause,” 


Mrs. F. H. Snyder’s Annual Recital 
Given at the Crossroads 


At the annual recital given by the pupils of Mrs. F. H 
Snyder at the Minn., 
October 13, very fine 


Crossroads, St. Paul, Friday evening, 


as always, some singers aspiring to 


the concert platform and opera stage were presented. 


Among those who appeared, all of whom were a credit 


~ Ped “-® 
re hole 
wt ees 


. 
. 


LYDIA 
Swedish soprano, selling tickets to aid the 
to their able and popular mentor, were Lucille Lemoine, 


Viola Olson, Nelle Searless, Emma Gohsen Rathka, Mrs. 
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LINDGREN, 


Red Cross on Boston Common near the 


famous Park Street Church. 


George K. Ball, Hazel Fauley, Marjorie Bean, Eva Crowl, 
Ruth Lindblom, Noma Phillips, Ruth Shepard, Malcolm C. 
Cutting, Alice Mulford, Florence Margaret Loftus, Richard 
Coe Bland, Hedwig Schein, Martha Rogers, Gertrude Arm- 
strong and Walter Mallory. Accompaniments were played 
by Mary Downey and Lucille LeMoine. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, Coloratura Soprano 


The name of Mme. Galli-Curci, the soprano coloratura, 

whom Maestro Campanini will present for the first time 
1 America, is synonomous with success. She is one of the 

as well as in South 
America, where she has always been compared with Patti 
Galli-Curci, or to give her her full name, 
the Marchioness Amelita Galli-Curci, is one of the most 
perfect artists on the operatic stage—not only through her 
equipment, but also histrionically and musically 
speaking, as before learning the art of singing, Mme. 
Galli-Curci was a great pianist, winning several prizes in 
piano competition in Italy, 

Furthermore the new star is a polyglot, as she speaks 
fluently Italian, English, French, German, Spanish, Russian 
and is known as one of the best authorities on Italian lit- 
erature. 

In Buenos Aires she won triumph in “Lucia”; with 
Caruso, in “Rigoletto,” the “Barber”; “Hamlet” with Titta 
Ruffo. She also won the entire favor of the subscribers 
and critics at the Costanzi in Rome; at the Theatre Dal 
Verme, and La Scala in Milan; at the San Carlos in 
Naples, Reale in Madrid, and in many other theatres in 
Europe. 

In Chicago she will make her debut on November 18, 
probably as Gilda, in “Rigoletto.” In another issue a very 
interesting interview with this delightful and human oper- 
atic songstress will appear in this column. 


artists most in demand in Europe, 


and Tetrazzini. 


vocal 





Garrigue Artist-Pupil on Tour 





Esperanza Garrigue’s artist-pupil, Virginia Wilson, dra- 
matic soprano, who was a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company during the Conried regime, has started 
on a forty weeks’ tour. Miss Wilson appeared as soloist 
at the opening concerts of the Maine Music Festival in 
1907, singing the leading part in the cantata, “Song of Vic- 
tory,” by Ferdinand Hiller. She also sang “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster,” from Weber’s “Oberon,” with full or- 
chestra under the direction of William Rogers Chapman. 
Mme. Calvé’s manager heard Miss Wilson and Roa Eaton, 
lyric soprano, another artist pupil of Mme. Garrigue, and 
is said to have been so enthusiastic in his praise that the 
diva expressed a desire to hear them. 





Urich in the Metropolis 
John Urich, an English composer born in Trinidad, 
whose grand operas, “Carillon,” “Hermann and Dorothea,” 
and “Love and Duty” have been heard in Paris, London, 
Berlin, ete., is in New York, and probably will remain here 
during the period of the war. 
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Mme. Zerbe’s Pennsylvania Dates 





Florence Wiley Zerbe, the soprano of whose singing 
the Detroit (Mich.) Journal spoke as being “one of the 
most delightful musical treats in many seasons,” was 
heard in Franklin, Pa., on October 26. Among the other 
Pennsylvania engagements which this artist has already 
filled this season are appearances on September 18 at 





FLORENCE WILEY ZERBE, 


Soprano. 


Cambridge Springs, October 12 at Erie, October 13 at 
Meadville. In November and December Mme. Zerbe will 
continue appearing in various Pennsylvania cities: Novem- 
ber 6, Clearfield; November 20, Oil City; November 30, 
Oil City, and December 2, at Pittsburgh. 


Arkady Bourstin on Volpe Faculty 


Arnold Volpe has secured the violinist, Arkady Bourstin, 
as a member of the faculty of the Volpe Institute of Mu- 
sic, New York. At the age of fifteen Mr. Bourstin grad- 
uated from the Odessa Imperial Conservatory and at six- 
teen played first violin under Van der Stucken in the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. For several years Mr. 
Sourstin was second concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Waiter Damrosch. A few years 
ago he went to Berlin to continue hjs violin studies with 
Henry Marteau. Mr. Bourstin has eared as soloist with 
leading symphony orchestras and concertized in this coun- 
try, receiving unanimous commendation from the critics. 


Charlotte Elma Davis Recital 


Charlotte Elma Davis, pianist, who has studied for some 
time with H. Rawlins Baker, gave a piano recital for a 
company of invited guests, October 18, at the commodious 
Baker studio, 52 East Seventy-seventh street, New York. 
Her enjoyable program follows: Two preludes, Nos, 22 and 


16, and “Barcarolle” (Chopin) ; “Legende” (“St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves”) (Liszt); “Aus Vergangener 
Zeit,” Nos. 4 and 5 (Weingartner); “Gnomenreigen” 
(Liszt) ; concert etude (Moszkowski). 


Some Will Rhodes Appearances 





On October 11, Will Wades, the tenor, was heard in a 
concert given at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
His program numbers were three songs by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, “I Heard a Thrush at Eve,” “At the Feast 
of the Dead,” and “Ecstasy,” the composer at the piano. 
His audience was so enthusiastic in its applause that Mr. 
Rhodes was compelled to give two encores, “Land of the 
Sky Blue Water” and “At Dawning.” 

At the concert given by Alma Gluck in Canton, Ohio, re- 
cently, the announcement that Mr. Rhodes would be heard 
in that city on January 30 with the Canton Ladies’ Chorus 
aroused much enthusiasm. 

Another recent appearance for Mr. Rhodes was on Oc- 
tober 12, when he was heard at a concert given at the 
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McClure Avenue Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. His 
numbers included songs by Spross, Buzzi-Peccia and Lid- 
dle. 


Marion Green at Worcester 


Marion Green’s success at the Worcester Festival, not 
long ago, is a matter of record, as follows: 


His noble voice, irresistibly emotional in quality, was used with 
the utmost skill.—Worcester Daily Telegram, September 28, 1916. 


Marion Green’s voice is full and sonorous and his singing is 
solid and pleasing. He gave his parts very effectively —Springfield 
Republican, September 28, 1916. . 


Society of the Pricnde of Music 


The season's first concert “ the Society of the Friends 
of Music is to take place at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New 
York, on Thursday afternoon, November 9, with John 
Powell, the American composer-pianist, as the soloist. He 
prefacing its 


will introduce his new “Sonata Teutonica,” 


:_ tterpreaneg with some explanatory remarks. 


Professional Commendation for 
the Sieveking Method 


Martinus Sieveking received recently the attached very 
frank and genuine tribute to him by one of ‘the leading 
woman pianists in France, Celiny Chailley-Richey, Though 
very well known as a professional for many years past, 
she has found the Sieveking method has many points of 
advantage to supplement and improve upon the thorough 
musical knowledge which was gained at the Conservatoire 
Nationale, where she was a premier prix and a pupil of 
the “grand old man” of French pianism, the late Raoul 
Pugno: 

Dear Mr. Sieveking: 

It is with great regret’ that I learn you are prolonging your 
stay in America, because I realize more and more how the applica 
tion of your admirable method produces surprising results, not only 
with myself, but also with my numerovs pupils, You have su 
ceeded in finding by practical means, comprehensible to all, some 





MARTINUS S4EVEKING, 


Master pianist and discoverer of ti Sieveking method 
thing unexplained heretofore an w hoe t ulopts = the lead" 
weight as you have conceived it is certain to obtain in the shortest 
possible time a technic by which the greatest difficultic rapidly 
become child’s play I personally did not hesitate after a long 
career to adopt your method and my enthusiasm, together with 
that of my pupils, grows constantly I am happy to make known 
such magnificent results in authorizing you to make whatever use 
you wish of this letter Believe me to be, dear Mr. Sieveking, 


Thankfully and devotedly yours, 
Ceviny Cuatctiey-Ricuez 


May Marshall Cobb Sings for Clergy 


May Marshall Cobb, the soprano, appeared as soloist 
at the New Jersey Synod of Presbyterian Ministers, held 
in Atlantic City, October 16, 17 and 18. On the day fol 
lowing, October 19, she was heard in recital at Phila 
delphia. On all of these 
worth and delightful personality charmed her audiences 


occasions, her genuine artist 
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ILLINOIS MUSICAL CLUBS 
MEET IN CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Department of Philanthropy Enlists Noted Artists for Benefit—Reception and 
Lecture Conclude Three Days Program—Spalding, McCormack, Elvyn, 
Gluck and American Symphony Orchestra in Sunday Concerts—Man- 
ager Heighton Visits Chicago—Doings of Local Artists—Numerous 
Attractive Programs—Conservatory and College Notes 


Chicago, Ill., October 28, 1916 


October 23, 24 and 25, the first convention and young 


artists’ contests of the Illinois Musical Clubs was held 
at Fullerton Hall, Art Institute. On Monday morning, 
Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, national president, delivered the ad- 


dress of welcome, and Mrs. W. A. Hinkle, the acting State 


president and chairman of the program, the response. Other 
were the reports of 


morning's schedule 


and of club presidents on club activ- 


features of the 


the State committee 


ities, discussion led by Mrs. Chandler Starr, of Rockford, 
and Mrs. George Oberne, of Chicago, read the proposed 
by-laws. Tuesday morning, besides the reading of several 


papers, the report of the credential committee was given. 
J. Lawrence Erb, of Urbana, 
“Music for the Small Community,” Franklin Stead, 
of Peoria, the State president, one on the “Aims and Pur- 
poses of the I. M. T A.” Other interesting papers were 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell on “State Opera 
John Doane on the “Advantages of a Joint 
I. M. T. A. and the State 
and E. R. Lederman, of Centralia, 
Conservatory.” read 
Eugene 


gave an interesting talk on 
and 


those read by 
Association,” 
Meeting of the 
Musical Clubs,” 
“A National 


Wednesday morning by 


Federation of 
entitled 
Papers were also on 


Simpson, of Taylorville; 


Arthur Farwell, of New York; Mrs. William A. Hinkle 
and Mrs. Gentry Waldo, of Texas. Adoption of the by- 
laws and election of officers also were in order for 


morning. Sascha Jacobson, assisted by Mrs 


played the Schumann sonata for violin and pi 


Wednesday 
McArthur, 


ano at the morning session. There were piano, violin and 
voice contests scheduled for Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons, but they were postponed until D 
cember 
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Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 
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A Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
| engaged for next season. CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL. 
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“Correct breathing, tone production 
and enunciation.” 


712 Fine Arts Building 





Mr. and Mrs. Kelly in programmes of Artistic Song 








Philanthropic Department Benefit Concert 

As a benefit for the department of philanthropy of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, a concert enlisting 
the services of the Russian Symphony Orchestra (Modest 
Altschuler, conductor), John Powell, pianist; Emma Rob- 
erts, contralto, and Lada, dancer, was given in Orches- 
tra Hall, Monday evening, October 23. This was under 
the direction of Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, the director of 
the philanthropic department. “The fund profited much 
by this affair, judging from the large gathering that assem- 
bled for this occasion. The orchestra’s readings were re- 
warded by enthusiastic and well earned applause. 

A newcomer here was the American pianist, John Pow- 
ell, who made a profound impression and no doubt will 
frequent Chicago’s concert halls more often. After the 
intermission he presented in his artistic manner his own 
“At the Fair,” which proved a novelty both inter- 
esting and humorous. He was applauded to the echo after 
cach selection and encores were demanded and responded 


suite, 


to with graciousness. 
Also new to this community 
Lada, who danced her way into the hearts of those present. 


was the much heralded 


Lada disclosed interpretative as well as technical! skill, 
litheness and imaginativeness and hers was success un- 


questionable. 

The other soloist, Emma Roberts, 
care and charms both the eye and the ear. 
success of the evening and responded to several 


with taste and 
She, too, shared 


sings 


in the 
encores. 
Reception and Lecture Close Convention 

Mrs. Albert J. Ochsnef, the national president, gave a re- 
ception at her home to the delegates, and on Thursday 
morning a complimentary lecture recital under the direc- 
tion of the Chicago Woman's Club was presented in the 
Francis | Room of the Congress Hotel by the popular art- 
ists, Mr. and Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer (Anne Shaw 
Faulkner ). 

Five Sunday Concerts 

Chicago demonstrated its interest in events musical Sun- 
day last by the sold-out houses that greeted both Alma 
Gluck and John McCormack, and the large audiences that 
listened to Myrtle Elvyn at the Illinois, Albert Spalding at 
the Blackstone, and the American Symphony Orchestra 
under Glenn Dillard Gunn's direction at the Cohan Grand 
House. 

The Ever Popular John McCormack 

When John McCormack walked upon the stage of the 
Auditorium, he faced another of those throngs that pack 
the house from pit to dome at every McCormack appear- 
ance, and there was an overflow upon the stage that taxed 
the capacity of the house and touched upon the fire ordi- 
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nance. As always, encores were the order of the after- 
noon, and enthusiasm greeted McCormack on every pos- 
sible occasion. That he will sing here in the same hall 
again —and no doubt under the same conditions—is proof 
of the esteem in which the Irish silver-throated tenor is 
held in the “Windy City.” 

Donald McBeath, violinist, shared the success of the 
day. Edwin Schneider’s accompaniments were in them- 
selves pieces of art. 

Myrtle Elvyn Charms 

Myrtle Elvyn, pianist par excellence, again charmed an 
ample audience at the Illinois ‘Theatre, last Sunday, 

Miss Elvyn, who depends not alone upon her dazzling 
execution for approval, infuses into her work a wonderful 
amount of imaginative quality, rare and beautiful. Her 
Chopin soothes and lures; her Liszt astounds, and her 
pieces delight with an exquisite charm, 

She should appear more frequently in Chicago. 

Violin Virtuosity at Blackstone 

A great favorite in the West and in the East, Albert 
Spalding, violinist, appeared at the Blackstone Theatre un- 
der F, Wight Neumann’s management. Albert Spalding’s 
large personal following was there, also numerous other 
devotees of the art of a fine artist. His program was 
well balanced, light, shade, humor, pathos; such a program 
as only a man well rounded in his art, well versed in his 
literature, well trained in h's technic, dares present. The 
little things were done with the nicety of an engraver; 
the large things with a full sure stroke of a master hand. 

First Concert of Gunn’s Orchestra 

Cohan’s Opera House also held a large gathering for 
the opening concert of the American Symphony Orchestra 
under Glenn Dillard Gunn's able direction. At this play- 
house Conductor Gunn presented an interesting as well as 
varied program, which met with the favor of his many 
listeners. Mr. Gunn has done much in tlie past year with 
his players, and marked improvement over last season’s 
work was noticed at this first concert of the season, His 
efforts have not been in vain, as the tone the American 
Symphony Orchestra now produces is of much charm and 
the men play with more surety than before. Of the well 
gotten up program only the first half could be heard, 
Weber's “Der Freischiitz” overture, given a spirited read- 
ing, and in Sowerby’s “Homage to 
Folk” (given for the first time) Conductor Gunn’s musi- 
cians accomplished results that were highly satisfying, Sow- 
erby’s new composition is well constructed, showing the 
writer’s thorough mus‘cianship and knowledge of the or- 
chestra. Elsa Holinger, one of the chosen soloists, gave 
“Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin” with much success, This 
also Mr. Gunn conducted with verve and tact, In the 
Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat m‘nor Pasquale Tallarico, 
disclos*d ample technic, a well rounded 


England’s Country 


the piano soloist, 
tone and delicate touch and won much well deserved ap- 
plause. 
Orchestra’s First “Pop” 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has arranged a se- 


ries of ten “pop” concerts to be presented in Orchestra 
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Hall during the season. The first of these was offered 
Thursday evening and evidence of the interest and de- 
light which these programs give the multitudes was the 
crowded house present on this occasion. No seat remained 
unoccupied and during the intermission a large number 
stormed the box office for tickets for the next concert on 
November 9. Frederick Stock is an excellent program 
builder and knows just what to give the patrons of these 
performances and he is repaid by mose gratifying en- 
thusiasm. Both Stock and his musicians give of their 
best and they, too, seem to enjoy these concerts as much 
as the listeners, and show their enthusiasm by graciously 
repeating numbers or rendering encores. 


Isabel Richardson’s Engagements 


Isabel Richardson, soprano, has been engaged to sing at 
the Birchwood Morning Musical Club, November 28 and 
will sing in “Pagliacci” at the Weber opera course at the 
Art Institute on December 10. Miss Richardson has a 
number of engagements booked for this season which 
will keep her constantly busy. 


Manager Heighton Visits Chicago 


Wendell Heighton, for many years manager of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, was welcomed by prominent 
members of the local musical profession, and the mana- 
gerial field, last Monday, on his recent “stop over” in 
Chicago. Found at the Auditorium Hotel by a MusicaL 
Courier representative, Mr, Heighton admitted that he 
finds business as excellent as ever, and as to his health, 
he feels and looks (sub rosa)—younger than ten years ago. 


Quartet and Youthful Violinist Featured on [Illinois 
Theatre Program 


Two features of particular interest at the Monday 
afternoon concert of the Musicians’ Club of Chicago at 
the Illinois Theatre, were the quartet composed of Ruth 
Breytspraak, Agnes Hope Pillsbury, Mrs. H, V. Pribyl 
and Louise Smith, and Ruth Ray, violinist. 

Marie White Longman, contralto, was heard in a Ger- 
man group and the Homer “Song of the Shirt.” 

Miss Ray played the serious and difficult Paganini- 
Kreisler prelude and allegro, the Chopin-Auer “Lithau- 
nisches Lied,” the dainty “Bird as Prophet,” arranged for 
violin by Auer, and ended her group with distinction with 
the Ries “Perpetual Motion.” 

The remainder of the program was not heard by this 
reviewer, 

Lake View Musical Society Musicales 


The Lake View Musical Society has arranged an in- 
teresting series of musicales for this season. Beginning 
November 6, with the president’s reception, at which Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, the prominent composer-pianist, will ap- 
pear, assisted by active members of the society and others. 
December 4 an organ recital at the Fullerton Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church will be given by active members, Nellie 
and Sara Kouns, soprano, with Edward Collins at the 
piano, are the soloists for the January 8 concert; Irma 
Seydel, the well known violinist, will furnish the program 
on March 12; Arthur Shattuck, pianist, on April 9, and at 
the annual luncheon, May 14, Carl Cochems sings. 


First Kinsolving Musical Evening 


Of a highly pleasing and interesting sort was the pro- 
gram of the first of Miss Kinsolving’s Evanston series, 
which was offered by May Peterson and Cecil Fanning, 
jointly. Miss Kinsolving has heretofore given these mu- 
sicales in the morning at the Evanston Woman’s Club, but 
this season has made a wise move in changing them into 
evening affairs. There was present on this occasion a 
large and cultured audience that was not lax in its en- 
thusiasm for the recitalists. A baritone that gives delight 
by his individuality and a beautiful organ, used with ex- 
quisite art, Mr. Fanning was constrained to bow his ac- 
knowledgments many times to a most exuberant audience. 

Miss Peterson displayed her lovely, sweet soprano with 
much success in a group by Koechlin, Chausson, Rhene- 
Baton and Granados, Charpentier’s “Depuis le Jour” and 


Cornelia Landstreet Walter 
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nder the direction of 
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a group comprising old Scotch, Lieurance and Spross 
numbers. Not alone does Miss Peterson’s beautiful work 
appeal to the ear, but hers is a winning personality which 
on her every appearance gains for this young soprano a 
host of new admirers, The applause tendered her was 
justified. Closing the program Miss Peterson and Mr. 
Fanning blended their charming voices in the “La ci 
darem” from Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” and so well was 
it done that the prolonged applause tendered necessitated 
the rendering of another duet. 

In H. B. Turpin Mr. Fanning has an accompanist both 
sympathetic and artistic and he added much to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. Gordon Campbell’s exquisite work 
at the piano for Miss Peterson is deserving of the highest 
praise. He is an accompanist par excellence. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries to Remove Residence 


So great are the demands upon the time of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Devries since the opening of the season 
especially, that they have been compelled to give up their 
residence in Evanston and seek quarters that will keep 
them nearer their activities. Hence, from November 1 
they will reside at the Congress Hotel. Mr. Devries is 
busy with his duties as vocal coach and those of music 
critic, and Mrs. Devries’ vocal class demands most of her 
time. 

American Conservatory Attracts 


Perhaps the first time Central Music Hall has sheltered 
a capacity house—or nearly so—in many moons, was last 
Saturday afternoon, when Marie Kryl, pianist, appeared in 





MYRTLE ELVYN, 
Pianist. 


recital, playing two concertos and a group of pieces. 
This young musician has had already wide professional ex- 
perience. 

Trio and Tenor Give Fourth Kinsey Recital 


The program for the fourth recital of Kinsey’s artist 
series was furnished by the Tollefsen Trio and Frank 
Pollock, tenor, Wednesday morning in the Ziegfeld The- 
atre. Opening the morning’s activities was the Goldmark 
trio in D minor, new here, which made a ver} favorable 
impression. In his various selections Mr. Pollock dis- 
closed a tenor organ of attractive quality which he uses 
with good style. “His success was instantaneous and much 
handclapping greeted him at the close of each number. 
Mr. Pollock should be heard again here. 

John Doane, at the piano, contributed his art and musical 
feeling to his accompaniments ‘and was a support to the 
tenor. 

Louise St. John Westervelt’s Activities 

Louise St. John Westervelt has entered upon an ex- 
tremely busy season. On Thursday of this week this pop- 
ular artist furnished a program for the Chicago Kinder- 
garten Institute, winning much success with her renditions 
of songs by Schubert, Brahms, a group of Debussy and a 
spesially requested songs from the pen of John Alden Car- 
penter. Miss Westervelt had the assistance of Mrs. John 
Lindgren, and Arthur Oglesby furnished the accotmpani- 
ments. ri 
Marie Sidenius Zendt a Busy Singer 

Marie Sidenius Zendt again has taken up her duties here 
after a trip to the East. Last week Mrs. Zendt was the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Gertrude Karl Sings Folksongs of Four Nations 
Karl, contralto, who was successful as a 
member of the Boston Grand Opera Company and 
the National Grand Opera Company of Canada, will be 
heard in recital this season. One of the secrets of her 
success in concert is her ability to sing in the original 
languages the folksongs of Russia, Bohemia, Germany, 
France, Holland, Roumania, Norway and Italy. 

“A very promising singer was introduced in Miss Karl,” 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News, “who is en- 
dowed with a strong contralto, so extended in 
pass that in its lower register it takes on a decided con- 


Gertrude 


declared the 
com- 





GERTRUDE KARL, 


Contralto, 


essayed Agathe’s big scene from 
and exhibited a surety and fa- 


a musical temperament and 


tralto timbre. She 
Weber's ‘Der Freischiitz,’ 
cility in the florid passages, 
intelligence and an efficiency in the technical management 
of her tones and in phrasing that surprised and delighted 
those who were unacquainted with her ability.” 


Pupils’ Recital at Aschenfelder Studios 

On Monday evening, October 16, the first public recital 
of the season by pupils of Louis Aschenfelder took place 
in his studio, 114 West Seventy-second street, New York. 
In the large and fashionable audience was Mme. Beriza, 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Association, who sang arias 
from “Tosca” and “Butterfly” at the conclusion of the 
program. 

Mr. Aschenfelder introduced four pupils of considerable 
promise: Matilda Kuhn, who possesses, besides a charming 
personality, a beautiful coloratura soprano voice of wide 
range and peculiar bell-like quality, which she has learned 
to use effectively; J. Leonard Saxe, a baritone with voice 
of great power and resonance; Marie Wulff, mezzo- 
soprano, with voice of sympathetic quality and well adapt- 
ed to just the sort of Lieder that she sang so intelligently. 

The Aschenfelder artistic style and finish were apparent 
in the work of each. 

Arthur Keegan, pianist, played the solo part to Arensky’s 
suite for two pianos. He has developed a fluent technic 
and a fine sense of rhythm and shading. 

Mr. Aschenfelder accompanied with his accustomed skill. 





Louis Arthur Russell’s “Institutes” 


Much interest has developed in the 1916 series of “Teach- 
ers’ Institutes,” lectures and demonstrations in music peda- 
gogy for pianists, vocalists and class teachers, conducted 
by Louis Arthur Russell, under the auspices of the Musical 
Culture Club. The recent sessions, extending over two 
weeks in New York City and Newark, have been attended 
by teachers from widely separated music centers, and the 
enthusiastic interest in Mr. Russell’s expositions of teaching 
principles and practical methods has shown the usefulness 
of these institutes, and the advisability of extending their 
range of influence. Plans are maturing for the extension 





of the institutes to various centers, in the vicinity of New 
York City, and more distant cities. 

During November there will be held both vocal and piano 
institutes in Paterson and Elizabeth, N. J. 





W. Ralph Cox Resumes Work 


After a summer which included a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, and a month on the coast of Maine, W. Ralph Cox, 
the vocal instructor, resumed teaching at his studios in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York, Oc- 
tober 1. 

Mr. Cox will devote a part of each week to the Keller- 
man Institute of Musical Art, Brooklyn, and to a private 
class in Morristown, N. J., in addition to his New York 
duties. 

Mr. Cox is organist and choirmaster of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Orange, N. J., and his free time is 
given to composition, in which field he is rapidly attaining 
marked recognition. 

The Hahn Conservatory 

A school made up of teachers who hold to 
and endeavor to live up to it with their pupils, is indeed 
a successful school, and of this kind is the Hahn Con- 
servatory of Music, Philadelphia. It prides itself upon 
its selected teachers in every department who are able 
to follow out this ideal with their pupils in the school. 
ach scholar graduated must be the result of the same 
infinite pains that produces in art work, and each teacher 
must strive to that ideal with every pupil, no matter how 
limited the talent. The number of pupils or graduates 
in any conservatory, or the physical size of its equipment 
no possible bearing upon the quality of its 
For nineteen years this school has been making 


their ideal 


can have 
teaching. 
steady progress in this direction under the supervision of 
Frederick Hahn. 

Real art product is the result of thought, labor, desire 
and infinite pains, and when created, kas a merit and dis- 
the product of sheer force or hurry. ‘It 
Hahn has 


tinction above 
is upon this principle and this alone that Mr. 


worked all these years in his school. 
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Sue Harvard Delights Johnstown Audience 


“The star of the evening, Sue Harvard, of Pittsburgh, 
deservedly crowned as the ‘Welsh nightingale,’ added to 
her laurels as a cantatrice and more deeply enshrined 
herself in the hearts of the music lovers of the city... . 
Beginning with the group of four songs, Miss Harvard 





HARVARD, 
Scprano. 


SUE 


was never heard to better advantage in this city. ‘Come, 
Beloved,’ was sung with exquisite tenderness and expres- 
Especially happy was the songbird in her perfect 
This number revealed the 


sion. 
phrasing of the lower notes. 
wonderful flexibility of the artist’s voice with its richness 
of tone color in the higher passages.” The foregoing is 
taken from the Daily Democrat of Johnstown, Pa., on the 
occasion of a return engagement in that city for Sue Har- 
vard, the soprano. As its quota, the Tribune of that city 
said in part: “It isn’t any wonder that Johnstown, after 
hearing Miss Harvard last year, asked to hear her again 
And it isn’t any wonder that Miss Harvard needed no 
urging to come back to Johnstown. There’s a reason for 
both, Miss Harvard pleases Johnstowners and the Johns- 
towners don’t hesitate to let Miss Harvard know it.” And 
that Johnstowners do like Miss Harvard is shown by the 
fact that, although she was generous with her program 
and encore numbers, she was obliged to give three en 
cores after her last number before her audience would let 
her go. 


Freer’s “Sweet and Twenty” 


At the Arché Club, of Chicago, on October 13, Mrs. 
Joseph McClure Steele, president, Lorraine Decker- 
Campbell, soprano, sang Eleanor Everest Freer’s “Sweet 
aud Twenty,” in the course of a 1ecital of Shakespear- 
This is one of the charming songs of Mrs. 
Freer, in contradistinction to the elaborate works 
of this prominent American composer, 


ean songs. 
very 


Merlin Davies’ Recital Well Attended 


Another newcomer in the New York field of song is 
Merlin Davies, the young Welsh-Canadian tenor, who gave 
his first New York recital at Aeolian Hall, on Monday 
evening, October 16. A goodly number of admirers and 
music lovers turned out to hear the young man. Mr. Da- 
vies has a clear, pleasing voice of rich quality, which he 
uses with evident taste and skill. He opened with a group 
of English songs, which included: “Allah” (Chadwick), 
“Her Rose” (Coombs), “I Know a Hill” (Whelpley), 
and “The Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton). The latter 
was especially well rendered and drew forth much ap- 
plause. Mr. Davies car- 
ried his hearers to the dramatic “Cielo e Mar,” from 
well defined. In 


From the delicate, lighter airs, 
“La 
Gioconda.” At all times his diction was 
the oratorio numbers he was very much at home, and had 
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the accompaniment of George Bauer at the organ. On the 
whole, Mr. Davies gave his audience a very pleasant eve- 
ning, and probably will be heard again in New York be- 
fore many weeks. 





Frederic Gerard, Thibaud Pupil, 
Returns to America 


Frederick Gerard, a pupil of Thibaud, after an absence 
of seven years, has returned to America. He is under 
the management of Walter Anderson, who has already 
booked him for a number of engagements. These in- 
clude November 6, Pittsburgh; November 8, Defiance 
(Ohio) College; November 11, Chicago recital (Ziegfeld 
Theatre), and November 13 at Marshalltown, Ia., with 
the Matinee Musical Club. 





Angelo Cortese’s Season 


Angelo Cortese, the distinguished harp virtuoso 
fact one of the world’s greatest artists on that instru- 
ment) has ended his vacation and returned to his winter 
home in Memphis, Tenn., where he will resume his very 
tours which 


(in 


several 
services make neces- 


busy teaching season, relieved by 
the wide demand for his concert 
sary each year. For 1916-17 he has been booked more ex- 
tensively than ever through his two managers, Mrs. An- 
tonia Sawyer, of New York, and Mrs, Jason Walker, of 
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Memphis. The later is Mr, Cortese’s Southern repre 


sentative 


Emilio Blazevic’s Concert Popularity 


Emilio Blazevic, baritone, is gradually becoming known 
New 


His voice is unusually large and sympathetic 


to a wide York musical circle from his concert ap 


pearances. 


At the Ocean Grove Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N, J 
last season, Mr. Blazevic sang an aria from “Stabat 
Mater,” and scored. In New York City, with the Arion 





EMILIO Bi 


AZEVIC, 
Baritone 


Society, he sang on the same program with Karl Jérn, 
Marie Mattfeld, and Maud Powell, violinist His selec 
tions included “Gesang Weylas” (Wolf), American Indian 


song (Cadman), after which two encores were necessary 
before the audience were satisfied. 

The baritone has also made a number of records for the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 


Carrie Bridewell Guest of National Opera Club 


At the first meeting of the season of the National Opera 
Club, which held Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Carrie Bridewell was ; {me 


Bridewell, who is well known to the 


was recently at the 
1 guest of honor 
musical publi as a 
concert singer and as a member of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, made a few remarks suitable for the occasion 
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NEW YORK ARTISTS FIGURE IN BOSTON 





Mme. Gadski With Boston Symphony—Alda and de Luca on Sunday Afternoon 
Program—Gabrilowitsch Audience Enthusiastic, if Small—Aborn Opera 
Well Received—Irma Seydel Quartet—Wheaton College Concert— 

Local Artists in Out of Town Recital—Maier-Pattison 
and Ethel Frank Recitals Both Please 


Boston, Mass., October 26, 1916 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con 
ductor, gave its third pair of concerts in Symphony Hall 
on the afternoon and evening of October 27 and 28. The 
program was as follows: Symphony in E flat major, No. 
3, “Rhenish,” op. 97, Schumann; “Isolde’s Narrative,” Act 
|, “Tristan und Isolde,” Wagner; overture, grand fugue, 
B flat major, op. 133, Becthoven; prelude and “Isolde’s 
Liebestod,” Act Ill; “Tristan und Isolde,” Wagner, The 
econd and third numbers were performed for the first 
at these concerts. Johanna Gadski, soprano of the 


tinne 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was the soloist, 
First Sunday Afternoon Concert 


of Sunday afternoon concerts at Sym 


Ihe regular series 
phony Hall was opened on October 22 with a joint recital 
by Frances Alda, soprano, and Giuseppe de Luca, baritone, 
hoth of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The program 
comprised a well ordered and generally interesting collec- 
tion of arias and songs, including several novelties among 
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CONCERTS ORATORIOS RECITALS 
Address 24 Westland Avenue Boston 


The accompanists were Frank La 
There was a large and apprecia- 


Mme. Alda’s offerings. 
Forge and Harold Fix. 
tive audience. 

Mme. Alda’s voice is a pure and brilliant soprano, of 
natural tonal beauty. It is particularly rich in its upper 
register and is used throughout a good range with much 
She sang an aria from Bach’s “Carattaco” and 
several songs ,including one by Sibella and two by La 
Forge, dedicated to Mme. Alda. 


finesse. 


Mr. De Luca sang an aria from Rossini’s “Barbiere Ca- 
vatina” and another from Verdi's “Ballo in Maschera.” 
Between these he gave a group of songs. He possesses a 
sonorous and agreeable baritone, which he employs with 
skill, fervor and artistic sincerity. His work gave much 
pleasure, and he, as well as Mme. Alda, was recalled re- 
peatedly. 


Recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave his first recital of the season 
in Jordan Hall on the afternoon of October 28. His pro- 
gram was as follows: Sonata, E flat major, op. 31, No. 3, 
Beethoven; sonata, G minor, op. 22, Schumann; nocturne, 
E minor, op. posth., etude, F major, op. 10, No. 8, and 
A flat major, Chopin; “Jeu d’Eaux,” Ravel; “Claire 
de Lune” and “L’Isle Joyeuse,” Debussy. Many pieces 
were added in response to an enthusiasm that should have 
warranted a larger audience, especially when one recalls 
the overflowing attendances at the splendid historical se- 
ries that the pianist gave here last season 


valse, 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch has won a place in the affections of 
the music lovers of Boston equaled by few of his con- 
freres. There is none who accomplishes a more exquisite 
beauty of tone, a more ingratiating clarity of exposition. 
Blessed with an imagination that is as sensitive as it is 
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—Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, October 27, 1916, 
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sane, he, better than most, can make his own the mood of 
the composer and transcribe it unforgetably. He is like 
one dealing in great truths which are none the less simple 
and poetic. His playing at times is almost candid, so di- 
rect is its intimacy. One forgets the piece in the player 
and, behold, the player is the piece. 


At the Opera House 


The Aborn English Grand Opera Company, Milton and 
Sargent Aborn, managing directors, began a two wecks’ 
engagement at the Boston Opera House on Monday even- 
ing, October 23. The repertoire for the first week was as 
follows: Monday night and Wednesday matinee, “The 
Jewels of the Madonna”; Tuesday night and Saturday mat- 
inee, “Madam Butterfly’; Wednesday night, “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”; Thursday night, “Samson and Delilah’; 
Friday night, “Lohengrin”; Saturday night, “Trovatore.” 

The company has been strengthened in its principals and 
chorus since last appearing here, and the performances, in 
general, were very satisfying. The orchestra, also, showed 
improvement under the leadership of Ignacio del Castillo. 
The Messrs. Aborn are to be commended especially upon 
the adequacy of the stage settings, which are both colorful 
and picturesque. 

Among the principals appearing with the company are 
Bianea Saroya, Lillian Eubank, Marie Louise Biggers and 
Edith Helena and Salvatore Giordano, Millo Picco, Louis 
d’Angelo, Giuseppe Agostini, Fausto Castellani, Louis Der- 
man and George Shields. 

The attendances were very good throughout the entire 
week, 


Irma Seydel Quartet 


The Irma Seydel Quartet gave its initial public perform- 
ance on the evening of October 24 in Roslindale. The 
quartet, besides Miss Seydel, the first violinist, includes 
Frederick L. Mahn, second violin; Florian Wittmann, 
viola, and Josef Keller, cellist, all members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Two quartets were performed, 
Haydn’s “Kaiser” and Grieg’s in G minor. In addition, 
Miss Seydel played a group of shorter pieces, as follows: 
Gypsy Airs, Sarasate; “Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj ; 
minuet in D major, Mozart; Hungarian dances, Nos. 7 and 
8, Brahms-Joachim. There was a large audience present, 
and the work of the quartet, as well as the solos by Miss 
Seydel, were received with enthusiasm. 


Concert at Wheaton College 


Max Donner, violinist, and Clifton Wood, baritone, gave 
a joint concert at Wheaton College, Norton, on the evening 
of October 27. There was an appreciative audience of 
good size. Mrs. Donner accompanied. Mr. Donner, who 
recently moved to Boston from Seattle, Wash., is an ac- 
complished artist. Mr. Wood, too, is an excellent artist. 


Boston Artists at Providence Concert 


Cara Sapin, contralto, and Bernard Ferguson, baritone, 
appeared as soloists with Fairman’s Orchestra at a concert 
on the evening of October 15 in the Strand Theatre, Prov- 
idence There was a large audience, and both artists were 
enthusiastically received. Mme. Sapin sang “Voi Lo Sa- 
peté,” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and songs by Wood- 
man, Romberg, Spross and Del Riego. Mr. Ferguson's 
selections were Gounod’s aria, “Even Bravest Heart May 
Swell,” and songs by Gallup, Gilbert and Campbell-Tipton. 

Concerning the performance, the Providence Journal 
comments as follows: “Both soloists were given a cordial 
reception. Cara Sapin sang ‘Voi Lo Sapete’ and her song 
group with such taste that encores were immediately called 
for. This excellent singer possesses all round musician- 
ship and a voice that is quite unusual. Mr. Ferguson made 
a good impression with his rich, musical voice. His aria 
and songs were vigorously applauded.” 


Harrison Potter Plays in Fitchburg 


Harrison Potter, a member of the faculty of the Fox- 
Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing, gave a very ex- 
cellent and enjoyable piano recital at the Fitchburg Wom- 
an’s Club on the evening of October 25. His program was 
as follows: “Tempo di Ballo,” Scarlatti; andantino, Rosni; 
caprice, Paderewski; bal!ade, in F minor, nocturne in E 
major, impromptu in G flat major and etude in A minor, 
Chopin; “The Joy of Autumn,” MacDowell; “La terrasse 
des audiences du clair de lune” and “La fille aux cheveux 
de lin,” Debussy; arabesque, Leschetizky; “La serenade 
timide,” Felix Fox; “Les Vagues,” Moszkowski. 


Evelina Parnell Scores at Somerville 


Evelina Parnell, the lyric coloratura soprano, scored a 
great success at the musicale given by the Somerville 
Woman’s Club on the afternoon of October 21. Appear- 
ing with Miss Parnell was Karl Barleben, the violinist, 
while Elizabeth Siedhoff accompanied. Miss Parnell sang 
a group of songs, “Mi Chiamano Mimi,” from “Boheme,” 
and “Ah, fors’ e lui,” from “Traviata.” Her voice is one 


(Continued on page 24) 
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New York’s EpitortAL WELCOME 


TO THE 


OSTON-NATIONAL GRAND OPERA CO. 


Max Rasinorr, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


LEXINGTON THEATRE (Lexington Ave. at 51st St.) WEEK 


A NEW OPERA HOUSE 


Many New Yorkers are bound to regret 
that it is not Oscar Hammerstein himself 
who will open as an opera house the the- 
atre he built for that purpose in Lexing- 
ton avenue. The return of that most re- 
markable of impresarios to local operatic 
activity is reserved for a later date and 
probably another theatre. Meantime the 
memory of the builder will be present with 
all when Max Rabinoff begins his brief 
season of opera there next month. The 
memory will be the brighter because the 
opening opera, Giordano’s “Andrea Che- 
nier,” was last performed in New York 
under Mr. Hammerstein’s auspices at his 
Manhattan Opera House, and the title role 
will be sung by a tenor whom Mr. Ham- 


merstein introduced to the American public 
—Giovanni Zenatello. 

“Andrea Chenier” was first given in 
New York twenty years ago by the short- 
lived Mapleson company. It was then an 
ultra-modern opera. It is that no longer, 
but it has remained its composer’s best 
work, in spite of the “Fedora,” the “Si- 
beria,” and the “Sans-Gene” which have 
followed it. The stirring libretto, laid in 
the most vivid days of the “French Revolu- 
tion,” is in tune with the martial spirit of 
the epoch we are living in now. Mr. Rab- 
inoff has made a capital choice for his 
Lexington opening, and deserves therefor 
the gratitude and support of the New 
York public. 

[The Globe, New York] 


THE NEW YORK REPERTOIRE 


NOVEMBER 6 


OPERA IN AMERICA 


On November 6 the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company will open a season 
at the Lexington Theatre, on East Fifty- 
first street. This organization demon- 
strated its quality last year at the Man- 
hattan Opera House through the singing 
and impersonation of artists like Baklanoff 
—a great lago-—Zenatello—the American 
Chalmers—-a younger brother of Scotti—- 
and that exquisitely muted Butterfly 
Tamaki Miura, who will soon essay Iris, 
the role presented at the Metropolitan 
by Bori. 


| Evening Sun, New York] 








Mon. & Sat. Fves., 
Nov. 6 & I1 
ANDREA CHENIER 

by — 

Giordano 

with 
Giovanni Zenatello, Lu- 
isa Villani, George Bak- 
lanoff, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Maria Winietskaja, 
Paolo Ananian, Dorothy 
Follis, Francesca Peral- 
ta, Giorgio Puliti. 


Tues. Eve. & Sat. Mat., 
Nov. 7 & II 
MADAMA BUTTER- 
FLY 
by 
Puccini 
with 
Tamaki Miura, Riccar- 
do Martin, Thomas 
Chalmers, Elvira Leve- 
roni, Giorgio Puliti, 
Paolo Ananian, Romeo 

Boscacci. 


Wed. Eve., 
November 8 
L’AMORE DEI TRE 

RE 
by 
Montemezzi 
with 
Luisa Villani, George 
Baklanoff, Giovanni 
Zenatello, Jose Mardo- 
nes, Romeo  Boscacci, 
Ernesto Giacconi, 


Thurs. Eve., 
Nov. 9 
IRIS 
by 
Mascagni 
with 
Tamaki Miura, Tovio 
Kittay, Thomas Chal- 
mers, Elvira Leveroni, 
Jose Mardones, Romeo 
Boseacci. 


Conductors—Roberto Moranzoni and Fulgenzio Guerrieri 


CONCERNING THE SECOND COAST-TO-COAST TOUR 


Friday Eve., 
November 10, 
LA BOHEME 
by 
Puccini 
with 
Maggie Teyte, Giuseppe 
Gaudenzi, Mabel Riegel- 
man, Thomas Chalmers, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Giorgio 
Puliti, Paolo Ananian. 


Following the New York engagement, the Boston-National Grand Opera Company will continue its second United States coast-to 
coast tour, which was begun October gth last at Springfield, Mass. Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and forty other cities will be visited by this organization between the present time and the middle of next May. 


For the first time in the history of music in America, grand opera of the same artistic excellence as prevails in the foremost art 


centers in the world will be taken to those communities which heretofore have had such performances only at rare intervals. 
ally famous singing artists, brilliant musical directors, and an orchestra and chorus of superlative quality are factors that have 


placed the Boston-National Grand Opera Company on its present high plane. 


Internation- 


Similar superiority in scenic investiture and costumes is also 


a distinguishing Boston-National characteristic. Opera in which every unit is complete is the outstanding feature in the performances of 


the Boston-National Grand Opera Company. 
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ROSINA 


SOPRANO 
se 


“rave. WAN DYCK 


Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway 


KARL JORN 


TENOR 
Hotel Astor 








Address: New York 


MLLE. MARIE LOURENA 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Care of WM. THORNER, 2128 BROADWAY 
Telephone Columbus 2068 NEW YORK CITY 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Inc. 











jeneral Manager, Cosmopolitan Opera Co., 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 1425 Broadway, New York 


THEO. HENRION 


Belgian Pianist 


Management: 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








Wollsohn Musical Bureau, 


Steinway Piano Used 


MARY KAESTNER 


SOPRANO 
Now with San Carlo Grand Opera Company 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND FESTIVALS IN 
EARLY SPRING 


Management: FRED 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St., New York 


FELICE LYNE 


Now Touring England 
ADDRESS, | HAY HILL, BERKELEY SQ. 
LONDON 














ORRIN 


BASTEDO 


BARITONE 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broad- 
way, New York City 














The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York | 





1916=SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1916-17 will be the Jubilee Year of The 
Philharmonic Society, whose musical activities have been 
continuous since 1842. This anniversary will be fittingly 
celebrated by a festival series of five concerts, four of 
which will be included in the regular subscription series 
on Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday Even- 
ings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the sixth 
season by Josef Stransky, will continue to maintain the 
high artistic standards which have adinittedly placed it in 
the front rank of the world’s orchestras. The programmes 
will again profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrange- 
ment and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest rank 
will be engaged for these concerts, 











THE RICHARD STRAUSS 
NEW ALPINE SYMPHONY 
This latest work of Richard Strauss was announced 
for production by The Philharmonic Society last year, 
but through prevailing conditions the orchestral parts 
were delayed in arriving in this country and_were not 
received until after the close of the season, The entire 
material is now in the hands of the Society, and this 
work of the greatest of living composers will receive its 
first New York production by The Philharmonic Orchestra 
at one of its earliest concerts. 











FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 


NEW YORK 





McGranahan’s Transcontinental Tour 
Accomplished With Credit 





The experimental transcontinental tour under the man- 
agement of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau this summer 
proved to be a success for that particular bureau, as well 





as the soloist, Thomas McGranahan. The press through- 
THOMAS McGRANAHAN, 
Teifor 
out the country was unanimously enthusiastic over his 


combined vocal and artistic attainments. 
A few criticisms are herewith quoted: 
VOICE OF REAL BEAUTY, 
displayed a tenor voice of real beauty 
unaffected manner. 


and his 
Ohio 


This young man 
accomplished in a manly 


Ohio. 


singing 
State Journal, 


was 


Columbus, 


McCORMACK., 


a most valuable 


A SECOND 


Excellent diction and style makes him addition 


of his ad 
Herman Devries, 


roster of tenors. Some 


John McCormack. 
1916. 


to Chicago’s none too opulent 
a second 


April 2s, 


mirers hail him as 


Chicago American, 


exceedingly 
Tribune, 


McGranahan displayed a tenor voice of 


His enunciation is excellent. 


Thomas 


pleasant quality and purity. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. McGranahan’s voice is that of a-sympathetic and true, 
and was one of the most delightful heard in Dayton for some 
time. He sang with feeling throughout the performance, his voice 


lifted above others with its sweet quality and carrying evenly and 


steadily.—Dayton Herald, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. McGanahan’s beautiful tune touched the “Pater, in Manus 
Tuas” with the magic of that timbre which has made John McCor- 
mack the idol of innumerable ears.—-Eric DeLamarter, Chicago 
Tribune. 

Thomas McGranahan, who sang the aria “Waft Her Angels” 


(Handel) did excellently and received so cordial a welcome from 
the audience that he added two encores.—Karleton Hackett, Eve- 


ning Post, Chicago. 





Thomas McGanahan displays a tenor voice of rarely sympathetic 


quality, ample power and brilliance.—Chicago Tribune. 





Klibansky Artist-Pupils Sing 
A recital by several of the artist-pupils of Sergei Kli- 
the voice specialist, was given in the auditorium 
M. C. A., New York, October 18. 
had been admirably chosen for its acoustic 
and intimate surroundings. A large audience 
Gadski. The applause 


bansky, 
of the West Side Y. 
The room 
properties 
was in attendance, including Mme. 
was liberal and spontaneous. 

Mr. Klibansky possesses commanding ability as a 
teacher of voice placement, diction, and interpretation. His 
pupils sing with repose and confidence, and among other 
jmportant considerations there is notable freedom from 
unpleasant mannerisms. 

Those who participated were: Lalla B. Cannon, 
prano; Anne Murray Hahn, Betsy Lane Shepherd, Felice 
Gregorio, and Alvin E. Gillett, baritone. 

A word of praise must be said for the fine accompani- 
ments of Cornelius Estill, He opened the evening’s en- 
tertainment with a ballade of Debussy, playing with feel- 
ing and richness of tone. 


so- 
de 


The Gray- -Lhevinnes on Tour 





A life sized oil portrait is now being painted of the 
Gray-Lhevinnes. This will be fully six feet in height, and 
the plan of the management of these artists is to use the 
picture on display in the lobbies at the time of their re- 
citals. 

The Gray-Lhevinnes are now in the midst of their tour 
of 135 recitals, and have left the Kansas-Missouri terri- 
tory for a recital in Columbus, Ohio, and will then go back 
to St. Louis for a date in that city. 


Michael Penha’s Press Praises 

Of the recent very sictaiated cello recital given in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, by Michael Penha, the New 
York dailies wrote as appended: 

Mr. In the first place he played 
the usually unwieldy instrument with fluency, grace and spirit and 
secondly, he from a limited library a list of interesting 

exhibited technical 
American, 


Penha achieved a double success. 


selected 
considerable 
October 13, 


and enjoyable works. 


proficiency and glorious tone 1916. 


Piays cello with violin-like delicacy. Fingers smoothly handles his 


bow with skill.—Herald, October 13, 1916. 


interpretation, 
13, 


facility, gift of 
Evening World, 


Ingratiating tone, much program 


that was not stereotyped. October 1916. 


Excellent musician and accomplished performer. Technic has 


finish and 
without affectation, 


polished and miusicai, plays with sincerity, 


October 13, 


accuracy, style 
with vigor.—Times, 1916, 

appears who succeeds in holding the in 
attention of an audience through an entire program. 
Michael Venha. Makes his most definite appea! 
and sensuously to perform 
fingering 
Evening Mail, 


Occasionally, a cellist 
terest and 
Such a cellist is 
through a large 
feats of 


is able 
gave 
October 13, 


beautiful tone; 


astounding and bowing. unqual 


ified delight to his hearers. 1916. 


Schubert Club Anticipates Profitable Year 





This promises to be a busy season for the Schubert 
Club of St. Paul, Minn. The season opened October 11 
with a reception at the Town and Country Club. Five 
studies in operatic music, the operas being “The Bartered 
ride,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “K6nigskinder,” 
“Manon” and “Aida,” will occupy the monthly meetings 
of the active section. The students’ section is to take 
up the study of music in Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 


land, England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Among those artists who will appear during the season 
are Edna Gunnar Peterson, Louis Graveure, Ernest Schell- 
ing, the Edith Rubel Trio, and Louis Roos Gomberg 

A Gallery él Dorwelte 

An interesting book has hoa published by the Russell 
Studios for general distribution, fifty 
portraits, sketches of careers, and personal matter relat- 
ing to the professional students of Louis Arthur Russell. 


containing over 


The book contains much interesting matter regarding 
many well-known pianists, church, concert and opera 
singers, teachers, etc., whose careers reflect Mr. Russell's 


methods of music study. The “gallery” will be sent by the 
secretary on request, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


John Prindle Scott’ s Recital, November 15 


John Prindle Scott's first recital of the season will be 
held at Country Life Exposition, New York, on Wednes- 
November 15, on which occasion the com- 
poser will present a number of his songs for the first 
Mr. Scott will have the assistance of Louise Day, 
soprano; Florence Bucklin Scott, contralto; Joseph Math- 
ieu, tenor; Raymond Loder, baritone, and Marion T. Ran- 
sier, pianist. 
The composer will preside at the piano. 


Frederick H. Haywood 


(VOICE SPECIALIST) 


TEACHER OF SUCCESSFUL OPERA, CONCERT AND 
CHURCH SINGERS. 


Studio, 331 West End Avenue, N. Y. City. 


day afternoon, 


time. 








Phone, Columbus 7276 








t Management: 

r F. 0. RENARD, 

P. 216 W. 70th St., N.Y. 

3 - ~ 

‘CATHERWOOD *=:"" 
439 Blanchard Bidg., 

Los Angeles, Cal. Phone 20584 





RAMON BLANCHART 


The Great Artist of Operatic Fame and 
Master of Vocal and Dramatic Instruction, 


Studio in New York, 2609 Broadway Thereday, a Saturday 
u 





Studio in Boston, 165 Hemenway St., Monday, esday, Wednesday. 
PIANIST 


Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, GRAND OPERA PRIMA DONNA 
Available tor Concerts, Musicales, Recitals and Festivals 
62 DE HART PLACE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CARL VENTH 


Conductor For Worth Symphony Orchestra 
Dean Fine Arts Dep't, Texas Woman's College 


Knabe Piano Used Exclusively 
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(Continued from page 13) 
guest at the home of Mrs, E. L. Gordin at the Netherlands 
in Washington, and while there gave a musicale at which 
she won her customary success. She also sang at the First 
Presbyterian Church in South Orange, N. J. Since her 
return she has been kept active. On October 27 she ap- 
peared as soloist on the artist course given at the Parish 
House in Waukegan, Ill. The following dates will be 
filled next week: October 31, a recital at Chicago Heights, 
Ill.; November 1 and 2, sings at the opening of a new or- 
gan in Dowagiac, Mich. 

Hanna Butler’s Pupils 


Besides her singing Hanna Butler has a very large class 
of students, several of which are filling engagements in 
Merileta Davis, one of Mrs. Butler’s 
professional students, who is soloist at the Grace Methodist 
Church in St. Louis, has been here for two weeks coach- 
ing with Mrs. 


and around Chicago. 


3utler the recital program which she is to 
give in St. Louis on November 14. Clarabelle West sings 
for the Drama Circle at the La Salle Hotel on October 30. 
Mrs. Butler furnished a program Sunday for the Play- 
goers’ Club and also sang last Wednesday at the Adver- 
tising convention luncheon. 


Tenor Pleases in Recital 


When Arthur Kraft, tenor, appeared in joint recital with 
Edward Collins at the La Salle Hotel last Sunday a well 
given artistic program resulted. 

Riverside, Ill., and 
two Sunday evening appearances at the Art Institute, when 
“Tales of Hoffman” and “Aida.” 


Other recent appearances were at 


he sang rdles from 
French Players’ Engagements 

Final plans for the opening of the newly organized The- 
atre de la Renaissance Francaise, Gustave Rolland’s stock 
company of French players, have been made, and the the- 
atre will have its formal opening Monday, November 6, 
at the Playhouse, formerly the Fine Arts Theatre. The 
management goes on record as the founders of the first 
French stock company ever established in Chicago. Be- 
sides the six weeks in Chicago the company will play 
three performances, matinee and two evenings, in Cincin- 
nati on January 3 and 4 under the auspices of the Alliance 
Francaise, and dates will be filled during December at the 
University of Illinois department of Romance Languages, 
where Kenneth McKenzie is arranging a pair of perform- 
ances, the University, of Wisconsin, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
and two nights at Minneapolis and St. Paul, under the 
sponsorship of the Alliance Frangaise. 

After the 
United States will be begun, to take the company as far 


Cincinnati date a coast-to-coast tour of the 
east as Boston, south to Florida, and west to California. 
Dishanding is not expected until May. Plays from the best 
of the modern and classic French repertoire will be given. 


Prima Donna Succeeded Here by Faculty Member of 
Chicago Musical College 


When Jenny Dufau, the French soprano, gave up her 
residence here at the Auditorium Hotel, where she lived 
and taught while resting between tours, her class of artist 
Miss 
Stokes, who has her downtown studio at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, being a member of that school’s faculty, re- 


pupils was given to Elizabeth Stokes, an artist-pupil. 


ports a large enrollment for the first semester. 

Though part of this singer’s time is devoted to teach- 
ing, her concert work is not permitted to suffer. Her re- 
cent appearance at the North End Women’s Club proved 
again her special fitness for the concert field. Groups of 
French, English, (talian and German songs were admirably 
presented. 

American Baritone Busy 


John Rankl, who is one of the busiest baritones in the 
local music profession, has resumed his work here after a 
brief vacation. Mr. Rankl again will be the regular soloist 
at the Winnetka Christ Church, and will maintain his 
studio at goo Fine Arts Building, on account of his ever 
increasing class. 

A man of versatility as well as ambition, Mr. Rankl 
manages to include recitals and oratorios in his program. 
A tour of the Middle West will be made in December and 
will include Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. Other dates 
are: Park Ridge Women’s Club, Austin Women’s Club, 
soloist at “The Messiah,” “The Creation”; two appearances 
in De Pere and Green Bay, Wis., in January; Play Goers’ 
Club, and Austin Masonic Temple; La Salle Hotel, Red 
Room. 

American Conservatory Notes 


John J. Hattstaedt is presenting a series of lectures every 
Saturday on psychology, pedagogy and methods before the 
Normal Training School of the American Conservatory. 

A feature of the children’s department in the American 
Conservatory are the classes in Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
which meet “Saturday mornings at Kimball Hall under the 
direction of Lucy D, Hall, Music students are trained in 


both mind and body; grace of movement, concentration, 
the ear and self expression being developed. 

Walton Pyre, director of the dramatic department of 
the American Conservatory, has organized evening classes 
for expression and stage training. 

Drusilla Shaw, a graduate of the American Conservatory, 
is supervisor of public school music at Norway, Mich. 

Carrie Mae Shaw is Supervisor of public school music 
at Antigo, Wis. 

Lucile Morrison is supervisor of public school music in 
the Lake County Schools, Ind. 

Chicago Musical College Items 

The lecture upon musical history which was given by Fe- 
lix Borowski in the Ziegfeld Theatre, was concerned with 
the music of the early Christian Church. 

E. K. Humphries, student of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, has been engaged by the Ralph Dunbar Concert Com- 
pany for a long concert tour of the Western States. 

An interesting program was interpreted by the students 
of the college at the matinee which was given in Ziegfeld 
Theatre Saturday morning. 

Marie Kaiser, 
artist. 


soprano, of New York, was the guest 


Bush Conservatory Notes 


The first recital in the Bush Conservatory artist recital 
Bush 


The second 


series was given Tuesday evening, October 24, at 
Temple Theatre by Edward Collins, pianist. 
concert of the series will be a joint recital by Antonio Sala, 
Spanish cellist, and Herbert Miller, baritone, on Tuesday 
evening, November 21. On November 28 the third recital 
of the series will be given by Charles W. Clark, baritone. 

President Kenneth M. Bradley, of Bush Conservatory, 
will deliver a course of lectures which are open to the 
public as well as to the students of the Conservatory on 
alternate Tuesday mornings at II a. No- 
vember 21. The subjects are “Expression,” “The Plastic 
Arts,” Art,” “Artistic 
emies of Art,” “Art and Success,” “The Standardization of 
Art.” 

Classes in accompanying and coaching for pianists and 
Edgar A. Nelson 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons at Bush Conservatory 


m., beginning 


“Emotional Temperament,” “En- 


singers under the direction of meet 
The management of Bush Conservatory announces the 
teaching engagement of Emil Medicus, distinguished flutist 
Mr. Medicus is widely known as an author, 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


and teacher. 
composer and concert flutist. 
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NOW ON CANADIAN TOUR 
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Oscar Seagle presents 
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Upright Pianos from $500 


FIFTH AVENUE 








WENTY-SEVEN master-craftsmen now employed in the 
great Chickering organization have given 1000 years to the 
service of Chickering piano owners. 

nearly forty years for each of these twenty-seven men, some of 

whom received from Jonas Chickering himself, instruction in the 
basic principles of care and skill which must enter into the con- 


struction of every Chickering piano. 


The Chickering piano is an art-product for the person who 
will be satisfied with nothing less. 


Ampico Reproducing Pianos from $1200 


Convenient Payment Terms and Liberal 
Allavances for Pianos in Exchange 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 
Lord & Taylor Store 











This is an average of 


Grand Pianos from $700 
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Francisco comes news that the Peo- 
Max 


From San 


ple’s Philharmonic Orchestra has chosen 
Bendix as its conductor 
a . — 
H. C. Colles, musical critic of the London Times, 
has joined his country’s army. Now we may look 


singing” of the bullets. 


for criticism on the “ 
- ——¢---——— 

Caruso has accepted an engagement to sing for 
the New York Mozart Society on May 8 next. 
This will be the first time he has appeared as 
soloist with a private club in this city. 

The best price at the auction sale of the musical 
library of the late Samuel P. Warren, which took 
place at the Anderson Galleries last week, was 
paid by F. W. Morris for the original manu- 


script of an air by Mozart. 


ed ~- 
9255 


We are informed that French 
“boomed” in America, and a special agent is here 
for that purpose, appointed by the French Govern- 
It is becoming more and more difficult for 


music is to be 


ment 
this country to remain neutral. 

What is the matter with New York? 
our local musical public allowed Zimbalist to give 
a recital here before half filled benches. Last week, 
in Detroit, Ethel Leginska drew 2,000 persons to the 
Arcadia for her recital there. Both Zimbalist and 
Leginska are young artists, and have been appear- 
ing in America for about the same number of sea- 
sons. New York presented a further example of 
musical unresponsiveness when Harold Bauer gave 
his recital here last week. The New York Times 


Recently 


said of the attendance: “His audience was not so 
large as he has often had before.” 


— —@—__-——_ 


Max Smith, for several years past the able music 
critic of the New York Press, until that paper was 
absorbed by the Sun, has become critic of the New 
York American. 


——o——_ 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra opened 
the musical season in St. Paul on October 9 with 
a brilliantly played program, including Beethoven’s 
fifth, “Die Meistersinger” Vorspiel, the “Oberon” 
overture, and the “Siegfried Idyl,” conducted by 
Emil Oberhoffer. 





A‘ 
ee 


Underlying the general local press and private 
comment on Nijinsky’s interpretation of the Faun 
(with Debussy music), one notes a tone of disap- 
pointment because his conception is not prurient, 
in fact, not even daring. That is what a year of 
Hawaian and grass-costumed hula hula dancers 
have done for a once staid and proper New York. 

ee weamevens 

The success which Mischa Levitski, the young 
pianist, met with in New York, where his first 
recital called forth an extraordinary unanimity of 
commendation from the critics, was confirmed a 
few days later at his Boston recital which was ac- 
corded equally unanimous praise. It is one of the 
most striking initial successes made in recent years 
by a young artist. 


——— 


There are to be thirty-four important concerts 
this week in New York. In fact, there are so 
many, that some of them will be given in the thea- 
tres. The season promises to break all previous 
records here. This announcement, far from dis- 
couraging the lesser concert artists who contem- 
plate a New York campaign, surely will bring them 
here in even greater numbers. That is how a real 
music center is built up. 


Now that Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” is a suc- 
cess as a ballet, it is recalled by many persons that 
a dance presented the most sensational episode in 
the same composer’s “Salome.” By the way, why 
has the Ballet Russe not thought of terpsichorizing 
Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre”? It would afford 
a wonderful chance for unconventional scenic and 
dramatic background, and the music is admirably 
rhythmic and picturesque. 

ee eid 

Cincinnati began its home orchestral season last 
week with performances of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
prelude, Brahms’ (second symphony), Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Francesca” and two symphonic dances by 
Grieg Doctor Kunvald and his men were in 
splendid fettle, according to accounts received, and 
the large audience welcomed its orchestra with a 
measure of enthusiasm which spoke volumes for 
the esteem in which Cincinnati holds its conductor 
and his forces. At the second concert, Eddy 
Brown will be the soloist in the rarely heard 
Dvorak violin concerto. 

———--4--— —- 

“The conspicuous genius of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company,” is what the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (October 15, 1916) calls Fortune 
Gallo. The same paper also alludes to him as be- 
ing “unique in grand opera history,” for he is 
“thirty years old, never has asked a subsidy from 
a government nor a bounty from millionaires, yet 
somehow has managed always to pay his singers’ 
salaries.” The secret of Signor Gallo’s success is 
summed up like this by the Plain Dealer: “He 
doesn’t spend the money for his productions that 
he would like to, but the money that he can af- 
ford to; he watches carefully all the ‘leaks’ that 
have wrecked many a good opera company; he 
studies his public, learns the operas they like best, 


and gives them those works.” It seems a simple 
process, and, according to authentic box office fig- 
ures reported to the Musica Courter this season 
from the path of the San Carloans, it appears to 
be also a highly profitable one. 


——©——_—— 


Hush! the crack of doom may fall at any mo- 
ment. A German critic wrote in a German news- 
paper—the New York Staats Zeitung—on October 
23, 1916: “The tonal painting of the storm in 
Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ symphony sounds a trifle 
old fashioned.” 

ence icine 

John McCormack recently purchased for $18,000 
one of the most famous and valuable violins in the 
Lyon & Healy collection—a Joseph Guarnerius del 
Jesu, dated 1742. It is one of the finest specimens 
of this great maker’s work in existence, was owned 
by the celebrated violinist and composer Wieniawski 
for many years, and at one time was in the posses- 
sion of Leonard. ° Mr. McCormack already is the 
possessor of some world famous instruments, in- 
cluding a well known Stradivarius, formerly of the 
Hawley collection. 


onsigenintelioteninninis 


Milton and Sargent Aborn, in their coming sea- 
son at the Park Theatre, have an opportunity such 
as they have never had before to present English 
opera in a manner to attract a permanent audience 
for it in this city. They are to be wished every 
success in their enterprise. They bring an excel- 
lent repertoire including such works as “Jewels 
of the Madonna,” and’ “Samson and _ Dalilah,” 
which are practically novelties in English at popu- 
lar prices. The highest price to be charged is one 
dollar. The Aborns always have had the com- 
mendable habit of .giving one dollar’s worth of 
opera for a dollar. Coming to New York, it 
would be an excellent idea for them to go a step 
farther by the addition to their company of a few 
selected artists, an increased chorus and an aug- 
mented orchestra, and to give one dollar and 
twenty-five cents’ worth of opera for a dollar ticket. 
Profits would be a bit smaller in the beginning, but 
we strongly believe that the result would more than 
repay the projectors in the long run. 


A 


—— 


San Francisco is joining enthusiastically in the 
nation wide movement for the encouragement of 
community singing, and has some very practical 
ideas on how to make the scheme a success. Red- 
fern Mason, of the San Francisco Examiner, tells 
He does not believe in the 
very loose process of simply calling people to- 
gether and telling them to sing. “Music is an art,” 
says Mr. Mason, “the practice of an art requires 
skill, and skill only comes with practice under good 
direction. It is upon this well directed study that 
the community singing committee of San Francisco 
insists.” The classes are open to all adults; no 
previous knowledge of music is required ; a charge 
of ten cents per lesson will be made; instruction 
will be given in unison singing of popular songs, 
especially folksongs, including the learning by 
heart of chosen examples, both words and melodies 
by the classes; in the mastering of the elements of 
notation and rhythm; in the progressive study of 
part singing, beginning with simple harmonized 
chorals and part songs and progressing gradually 
to the singing of numbers from oratorio and opera 
and unaccompanied madrigals. The concurrence 
of the singers with the responsible directors in the 
choice of music will be encouraged, so that the 
people may play as large a part as possible in their 
own musical development. The classes will or- 
dinarily be held in the public school buildings of 
the city. The administration of the affairs of the 
organization is vested in the committee called to- 
gether by the Recreation League of San Francisco. 


some of the details. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


A Glance at the Past 

Through the courtesy of Sam Losh, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., we are enabled to pore over a yel- 
lowed and quaintly bound book entitled “The Mu- 
sical Review and Record of Musical Science, Liter- 
ature and Intelligence, Volume I. Edited under 
the supervisional direction of an association of gen- 
tlemen, by E. Ives, Jun.” The date of Volume I is 
1838-1839. It was published by Firth & Hall, No. 
1 Franklin Square, New York, and printed by Wil- 
liam Osborn, at 88 William street. 

In the introductory editorial, called “Address,” 
the purpose of the new paper is stated ; it is designed 
“as a vehicle by which useful information in the 
various departments of music—theoretical and 
practical, historical and critical—may be conveyed 
to the public with fidelity, clearness, and impartial- 
ity, and with a strict regard to truth, propriety, and 
good taste.” The conductors of The Musical Re- 
view hoped “to furnish a work that will prove a val- 
uable addition to the journals of the United States.” 
That was seventy-eight years ago. Probably not 
one of the founders or writers of The Musical Re- 
view is alive today. Nobody knows how long ago 
the publication itself died, that journal “which was 
to be a valuable addition,” etc. It was itself the 
successor of music papers that had gone before. A 
passage in the “Address” refers to the difficulties of 
the new undertaking, and says: “The proprietors 
have not forgotten the failure heretofore of projects 
somewhat similar.” There are no advertisements 
in Volume I. We wonder if there were any in the 
later volumes, and also whether there was any later 
volume. Perhaps some musical antiquarian will 
oblige use with the information. There was some 
humor in the very first issue of The Musical Re- 
view, dated May 9, 1838. A two line item is head- 
ed “Musical Electioneering,” and its text, evidently 
referring to a misprint, reads: “At a meeting, in 
Ohio, a resolution was passed ‘to nominate consta- 
bles by ballad.” The word “ballad” is italicized 
in the original, to bring out the point of the jest. 


Some Early Doings 

The first review is that of “The Siege of Ro- 
chelle,” an American premiere, at the Park Theatre. 
"The opera, three years old, is by Balfe, then about 
thirty-four years old. “It is acknowledged to be 
his chef d’ceuvre, and by it his talents may be fairly 
estimated.” The critic, being a critic even in 1838, 
writes : “The composer appears to have been strong- 
ly imbued with the popular error of the day, in mis- 
taking noise for music. Upon the whole we do 
not consider Balfe equal to Barnett as a composer.” 
The leading singer, Mr. Brough, is reproached for 
The “star” system must have been 





his “shake.” 
in vogue even then, for the chronicler informs us; 
“It was remarked by all, that those who figured in 
the choruses were much more perfect in their parts 
than the principal solo singers.” There were in the 
orchestra “6 violins (some of them not the best), 2 
altos, 2 violoncellos, 2 contra basses, 1 flute, 1 oboe, 
by a flute, 2 clarionets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, I 
trombone, 1 trumpet, and drums—making twenty- 
one in the orchestra; besides 17 chorus singers, and 
6 principal, or solo singers. . . . In Philadelphia, as 
long ago as 1790, they had a better orchestra than 
has been heard in the Park during the current year.” 

A “Messiah” performance by the Sacred Music 
Society, at the Chatham Street Chapel, sold 1,200 
tickets at $1 each. “Upon the whole,” says the re- 
port, “the audience were highly delighted ; they, no 
doubt, had pleasing dreams that night, and forgot 
the hard times.” Oratorio societies appear to have 
been flourishing at that period in Brooklyn, Troy, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pangor, Me.; Providence, 


R. I.; New London, Conn.; Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Charleston, S. C.; Mobile, Ala.; Cincin- 
nati, etc. Of the Boston Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety we learn that “certain individuals were not 
perfect in their parts and others made unsuccessful 
attempts at embellishments.” That was in ‘The 
Messiah” and “The Creation.” 

Monsieur de Beriot gives a Brussels soirée, where 
Pauline Garcia, “sister of the late Madame Mali- 
bran,” sings a duet with Miss Kemble, daughter of 
Charles Kemble. 

Rossini “may be said to be holding his court at 
Milan. His evening parties are attended by all the 
leading and distinguished notaries and foreigners at 
that place.” 

“Rubini, the best tenor singer in the world, re- 
tires from the stage at the end of the present 
season.” 

Attempts to get the American lawmakers to rec- 
ognize music officially were unsuccessful in 1838, 
much as in 1916. We read: “We regret to learn 
that the bill to incorporate the ‘Rochester Academy 
of Sacred Music’ was defeated in our last legisla- 
ture.” 

“La Violette,” brilliant variations by Herz, are 
played in Paris “upon ten piano-fortes at one time,” 
and the same composer’s “William Tell” variations 
are “executed by twenty young ladies upon ten 
piano-fortes.” The Review cries, very sensibly, 
“What next ?” 

Cotterini, of Milan, invents a new wind instru- 
ment, called the glycibarisono, in form similar to a 
bassoon, and its tones “are said to bear a close re- 
semblance to the human voice.” 

Modern advocates of music in factories, who ad- 
vance their idea as new, should ponder this: “Would 
it be well to introduce music as an accompaniment 
of labor, as well as an interlude in study ?” 

Public school music enthusiasts, here is one for 
you, an extract from a report by a committee of the 
Boston Common Council, which recommended music 
as a branch of common school education : “There are 
said to be at this time, not far from 80,000 common 
schools in this country, in which are to be found 
the people who in coming years will mould the char- 
acter of this Democracy. If Vocal Music were gen- 
erally adopted as a branch of instruction in these 
schools, it might be reasonably expected that in at 
least two generations we should be changed into a 
musical people.” 

Hummel, Field, Farine!li, receive obituary no- 
tices. They died in 1837. 

More Half Forgotten Echoes 

The Paris correspondent writes: “Words cannot 
express how beautiful and how melodious are the 
voices of Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, and Grisi, in 
the famed opera of the ‘Puritani.’” The bolero sung 
by Grisi and accompanied by Lablache, is beyond de- 
scription. . . . J hear the ‘Postillon de Lonjumeau’ 
whistled every hour in every street of Paris.” 

The Paris correspondent calls on Paganini, who 
“shows good breeding and feeling ; his remarks were 
sensible. He is a kind and sociable man.” That 
is not the picture which Mr. Arliss showed New 
Yorkers in his recent histrionic portrayal of the 
great violinist. 

“Hs the Boston Musical Gazette breathed its 
last ?” asks the Review; “we have received only the 
first and second numbers.” 

Donizetti’s “Elixir of Love” has its New York 


premiere. It is preceded by Herold’s overture to 


“Le Pré aux Clercs.” 

Lablache is giving vocal instruction to Queen 
Victoria. 

A “most extraordinary piano-forte player named 


Doehler” arrived in Paris and is called “the double 
of Thalberg.” 
Johann Strauss is alluded to as the “Napoleon of 
the Waltz.” 
A committee of the Pierian Sodality at Harvard 
(Continued on page 22.) 


A SUCCESS 





With this issue the Musicat Courter publishes 
its second Educational Section, pursuant to the 
plan of including such a section in the first number 
of each month. 

The resolve to set apart a portion of the Musica 
CourIER twelve times a year for the presentation 
of matter specifically educational in music, was an 
idea which has turned out to be happy in every par 
ticular. Immediately after the appearance of the 
first Educational Supplement, beginning October 
8, the Musica Courter was flooded with letters 
of congratulation and praise, and many of the writ 
ers of the signed articles also received communi- 
cations from all over the country, which in several 
recorded instances led to important musical devel- 
opments in a practical way. The editors of this 
paper feel more than gratified at the response which 
has been awakened, and in further encouragement 
thereof they are in a position to promise that the 
Educational Supplement is to be made even more 
comprehensive in succeeding issues and will contain 
material accessible to the musical fraternity no 
where else than in these pages. 

We solicit the sending of matter (music, articles, 
and essays) suitable for the Educational Supple- 
ment. It should be addressed to that department. 
In order to ascertain the kind of material that will 
be acceptable, study the contents of the Supplements 
as they appear from month to month. Do not for 
get to send stamps for the return of any man 
uscripts submitted. In the case of compositions, 
published by us, the copyright privilege will re 
main with the composer. Publication of such 
works in the Musitcat Courter is certain to attract 
the attention of publishers and to create a market 
for the opus. The “Moorish Serenade,” for piano 
which appeared in the Musicat Courter last 
month, is an illustration in point. Its composer, 
Claude Lorel, informs us that he has had ofters 
from one Eastern and one Western firm, for the 
publishing rights to the piece. 

Music schools, public schools, private teachers 
students, community music projectors, university 
heads, and newspaper editors are among those who 
have entered into correspondence with the Musica 
Courier regarding its [Educational Supplement. 
Every one agreed in endorsing the new departure 
and expressed willingness to help in its practical 
application. 

Now that the season is fully on, the musical ac- 
tivity all over the country can be gauged with some 
degree of accuracy, and reliable reports coincide in 
the opinion that never before have so many persons 
been giving and taking music lessons; and_ that 
never before was such a large percentage of the 
it 


general public interested in the tonal art and 
demonstrators. 

The old days of the singing school, the Swiss 
bell ringers, the wheezy parlor harmoniums, and the 
bird and Niagara imitations of concert violinists, 
are gone forever in the United States. The new 
day has dawned here; a day filled with the light of 
understanding. The music teacher now plays an 
integral role in the life of the community; he is a 
producing force. The public knows that music, the 
best music, no longer is a luxury, for the few, but 
a necessity for the entire nation. Masses and not 
classes, now are patrons of music. ‘To assist this 
newest tendency to its highest goal, and to work 
shoulder to shoulder with the educators who will 
help to rear this structure of enlightenment, is the 
mission which has been set for itself by the Edu 
cational Section of the MusicaL Courter. 
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(Continued from page 21.) 
recommends the establishment “of an active associa- 
tion for the cultivation of music in the college.” 

petition is circulated in England. calling for 
ubseriptions to a fund for a Mozart monument in 


ilzdnue 

(zerny and Diabelli, in Vienna, run their own 
music shops; “each has his own bank for the coin- 
ve of his brain.” 


lhe Keview asks foreign “stars” to do here as 
they would do in Europe; to “bring us the pure 
light, elevate the, standard of taste, and not come 
here with « lap traps to cat h the rabble.” 

hiladelphia invents a piano having a glass plate 
in place of a sounding board 

lhe Boston Musical Gazette insinuates that the 
Review “watches the Bostonians with a jealous eye; 
there is a spice of envy at bottom.” 

De Beriot, Lipinski, Vieuxtemps, and Ole Bull 

¢ concerts together in St. Petersburg. 

Lorenzo Daponte, the friend and librettist of Mo- 
irt, dies in New York, after thirty-two years of 
residence here. “He was a wonderful Latin and 
llebrew scholar,” 

Rubini sings at the music festival in Westmin 
ter Abbey held in honor of Queen Victoria's cor- 
onation 

London papers call Balfe a plagiarist, after hear 
ing his opera “Falstaff.” 

lhe sublime oratorio of ‘St. Paul,’ by Mendels 
ohn, ought to be performed to full houses at least 
once a week for six months,” At its first perform 
ince the house “was tolerably well filled, but by no 
means crowded.” The criticism says: “The leader 
had enough to do in bringing all up to time; indeed 
it appears to be too much for one person to do to 
keep all the instruments and voices right.” 

It is a pity that we cannot devote more space now 
to extracts from The Musical Review. Perhaps we 
hall do so later. Its analytical and anecdotal col- 
umns are brimful of gems for modern musicians. 


Addendum 


Only one more, however, to show that the “pro 
grammatic composers” had their natural enemies, 
the critics, worried even as early as 1807. The Re- 
view quotes a paper read in that year by John Hub- 
hard before the Middlesex Musical Society, at Dun- 
table, Mass. John uttered as follows: “Many com- 
posers have supposed that music was so far imita 
tive, that almost any idea might be expressed by 
ome particular run of notes. Upon this supposition 
uch writers have introduced the most ridiculous 
imitations imagination could invent. And, as 
dissonance and shocking sounds cannot be called mu- 
ical expression, so neither do | think can mere imi- 
tation of several other things be entitled to this 
mathe 

A Modern Critic 

mn our way to a concert last Sunday afternogn, 
while riding in a Riverside omnibus, we eaves- 
dropped a conversation between two musicians, one 
of them a pianist of wide renown, The talk ran 
ipproximately like this: 

‘Were you at Olga Samaroff’s recital yesterday ?” 

“Ves Were you?” 

“Yes \nd | wouldn’t have missed it for 
worlds.” 

“Neither would | 

“Splendid. She is a superb artist.” 


“Astonishing musical grasp.” 


It was great.” 


“And amazing technic,” 

“IT haven't heard better piano playing, except 
(,odow sky’s.” 

“Neither have I. 

“Did you read the notices ?” 

“T read one in the Times which was ridiculous.” 

“T read that, too. Simply stupid, it struck me. 


But what do you expect from critics? 
“Who wrote the Times’ criticism?” 


“I’m not sure—it wasn’t signed.” 

“I clipped out his article about Samaroff because 
I intend to protest to the paper about it. Here’s 
what he wrote: ‘Somewhat more of weight and 
authority was needed in the first and last movements 
of the Brahms sonata. In the first, especially, there 
was a lack of rhythmic poise and a curious failure 
to enounce clearly the characteristic figure that has 
so important a part in the first theme.’ ‘She did not 
account, perhaps, for quite all of the innermost spirit 
in the Franck prelude, chorale, and fugue. 

“I’m glad he said ‘perhaps’ in that last one. I 


x” 


by 


the way, is the Times critic a concert pianist?” 

“Of course not, or he wouldn’t be a critic.” 

“Think of his egotism. He sits in that hall and 
imagines that he, if he were playing, could put more 
‘weight and authority,’ and more ‘rhythmic poise’ in 
Lrahms, that he would ‘enounce more clearly the im- 
portant figure in the first theme,’ and that he would 
be able to find all the ‘innermost spirit’ in Franck.” 

“T never thought of that, but it’s true. In other 
words, after all her years of study and practice and 
her almost constant communion with the composers 
and the keyboard, Mme. Samaroff fails to percieve 
a perfectly obvious figure that plays an important 
part in Brahms’ sonata, and remains insensible to 
ranck’s ‘innermost spirit,’ which reveals itself con- 
fidentially to a penny-a-liner who couldn't play one 
page of Brahms in even average concert style. It’s 
great. Really, it’s magnificent.” 

“Do you know what I would do if 1 were Mme. 
Samaroft ?” 

“What ?” 

“I'd go to that man, take my copy of Brahms with 
me, and say to him: ‘You presume to instruct the 
public, and to instruct me before them, in your val- 
uable sheet. Now please instruct me in private. 
Have the kindness to point out the places in Franck 
where I miss the ‘innermost spirit,’ and tell me by 
what symptoms you judge that I do not understand 
it. What is the ‘innermost spirit’ of Franck, any- 
way ?” 

“Do you know what he'd tell you?” 

“No.” 

“He'd say: ‘I am not a piano teacher.’ ” 

“That would be very illogical.” 

“Illogical? He's a music critic.” 

Then we alighted at Carnegie Hall. 


Exhuming of Rubinstein 


It is good to see that Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler has 
the courage to play Rubinstein’s D minor piano con- 
certo at her forthcoming appearance with the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra. Time was when all the concert 
pianists played Rubinstein’s concerto, his staccato 
etude, “Valse Caprice,” A minor and G minor bar- 
carolles, and others of the shorter works. Notable 
New York performances of the D minor concerto 
which we recall particularly, were those by d’Albert, 
Paderewski, Joseffy, and Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler. 
The American debut of Rubinstein was made in the 
same work. There is no good reason for the neglect 
of Rubinstein. His melodies have not staled and 
his piano idiom is not old fashioned. And he al- 
ways is original. In that connection we remember 
an anecdote related to us by Leschetizky. He and 
Brahms were travelling from Hamburg to Berlin 
just after a performance in the latter city of one of 
Rubinstein’s oratorios. They spoke of the compo- 
sition. 

“It is a splendid work,” cried Leschetizky, who 
was a rabid Rubinstein admirer. 

“I don’t agree with you,” said Brahms ; “T didn’t 
like it at all.” . 

“Why not? What’s wrong with it?” demanded 
Leschetizky. 

“In the first place, I don’t think that Rubinstein 
ever has very much to say musically, and in the sec- 
ond place, when he does say something, it shows no 
startling originality.” 

“QO no,” screamed Leschetizky, “you don’t say so. 


Now let me tell you something, Johannes. I can put 
my finger on this page in your music and say it 
sounds like Schubert; on that page, and say it 
sounds like Bach or Beethoven; on the third page, 
and say it sounds like Chopin, or Wagner. How- 
ever, I'll be damned if you can put your finger on 
any page of Rubinstein’s music and say honestly that 
it sounded like any one but Rubinstein.” 

Leschetizky informed us that Brahms never for- 
gave him for the comparison, 


C. W. Cadman, Please Note 

The following letter has been received: 
Dear Sir Editor: 

| am a constant reader of your musical paper and, a 
serious striving student. I am here in New York trying 
to finish, or study singing. I am a western boy of 19 years 
old and part or 44 Shawnee Indian. I speak very good 
I:nglish as [ had 8 year’s of schooling. 

Now this I work in hotel and now study or take vocal 
lessons from Mr. Buzzie-Peccia in 67th St. as you know 
his fee is $5.00 per lesson. I can not go further, so will 
you please help me secure aid. I can work for my lessons, 
any sort of work, as I am use to labor. 

If you no do this, can you please help me get in a 
good family who will take interest in me and allow me a 
small salary for my work and time for study. 

My voice is very good quality and | am anxious to culti- 
vate it. I should like to work for a singer. I can do 
pressing mens clothes take care good. 

Now Sir if you can not assist me perhap you can give 
a name I can go see, or a place. 

Do send my photo to me if you can not use it. Here is 
stamp. I am, yours truly, WUPANNA DeppE. 


Him send us his address, but we no publish. If 
paleface singers want Wupanna, paleface singers 
write us, and we send Wupanna’s address in heap 
big hurry. Ugh! 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


McCORMACK VIA GLUCK 


In Minneapolis, the Bellman says of a recent 
Alma Gluck recital there: 

Alma Gluck seems to be standing still in her artistic 
development. Faults and excellences are alike the same 
as in the days when the singer’s youth was an easier ex- 
cuse than it is now. 

How far is the talking machine, which has done so 
much for her fame, responsible for this artistic inertia? 
No soprano now living makes more thoroughly satis- 
factory records, and her records show a tar wider range 
than her concert programs. But her tendency of late has 
been markedly toward the somewhat weakly sentimental, 
with now and then a lovely record of some Russian 
song to show what she could do if there were sufficient 
impulse in the right direction. Sentimentality is lucrative, 
and apparently Alma Gluck is following in the footsteps 
of John McCormack, 

Mme. Gluck is not properly a coloratura soprano; the 
weakness of her high notes precludes that; nor is she of 
the “heavy dramatic” type. Her records, however, have 
given her such a reputation that she can now afford to do 
only the best work of which she is capable; and it is 
hard—and rather sad—to believe that she has already 
reached the highest peint in her career as an artist. 

It is not fair for such an excellent, influential and 
usually fair minded critic as the Bellman writer, be- 
cause he has occasion to censure Miss Gluck, to take 
a left handed fling at John McCormack at the same 
time. There is no comparison between the two, for 
if Miss Gluck is standing still in her art, as the Bell- 
man critic says, assuredly Mr. McCormack is sot. 
He sings infinitely better today than when he left 
the operatic stage, where he had won fame as a rec- 
ognized exponent of the leading tenor parts, and 
his vocal and interpretative abilities are at the pres- 
ent time second to no other song artist on the con- 
cert stage. John McCormack reveals sentiment in 
his singing, but not sentimentality. The sentimen- 
tality of Miss Gluck, complained of by the Minne- 
apolis critic, has no example in McCormack. 

——¢ 





It is absolutely untrue that New York music 
critics are leagued together in a “pan”-American 
union. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler. ] 





Sun 
Mr. Graveure’s French 
indicated that he must have 
been born in a part of Bel- 
gium still devoted to the 
use of Flemish. 


Globe 
The French of Graveure 
hetrays details that are of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe rather 
than of Paris, or even of 
Brussels. 


mental power and makes the storm; but the result is 


one’s flesh creep. but noise. 
New York Symphony Orchestra Concert (Violin Con- 
certo by Frederick Stock, etc.) 


American Times 


His orchestral writing is 


Isolde Menges’ Violin Recital 


Herald 
She is an exceptional art- 
ist. 


Tribune. 
Her tone was of fine vol- 
ume, pure quality and was 
unusually well sustained. 


Sun 


Sun 
She appeared to be a vio- 
linist of unbalanced quali- 
ties. 
Sun 
Her tone was good in the 
legato melodies . . . but in 
the florid developments the 
vigor and the boldness 
quite outran discretion and 
the playing became rough 
and sometimes even rude. 
Tribune 


Philharmonic Concert (“Alpine” Symphony) 
Times Mail 
The piece (Strauss, “Al- Its thematic material is 
pine” symphony) is a mon- throughout worthy of re- 
strous congeries of com- _ spect. Strauss shows 
in this work, as usual, a ge- 
writing realistic 


monplace; much of it is 

extremely flat, tedious and nius_ for 
descriptive music, 
World 

It abounds in lovely mel- 

odies and naturally won- 


pointless. 
Tribune 
From a strictly musical 
point of view the “Alpine”, 
symphony is little else than derful tone pictures, 
“sound and fury signify- 
ing nothing.” 


A jumble that was desig- 
nated “concerto,” 


Tribune 
It is the work of a com- 
poser who knows well both 
the possibilities of the mod- 
ern orchestra and the re- 
quirements of the violin and 
the violinist. 
Tribune 
It is undeniably clever in 
its contrasts. 


that of one thoroughly at 
home in the art. 
Globe 

Why any one should care 

to write it, and how any 

one could be found to play 

it, add two more to the 


riddles of the universe 


Globe 
It -is garrulous, with 
syrupy, rambling cantilena 


. in the finale it goes over 


performance ... At other moments 
(Brahms concerto) | she 
seemed to lean unduly to- 


In her 
(Brahms 
was a disclosure of vigor 


concerto) there 


and boldness masculine in ward the sentimental. 
character. 
Staats-Zeitung. Sun 


Evening Post 
There are distinct echoes 
of Mendelssohn and Max 
Bruch. 


Evening Post 
The climax is reached in 


Sun 
Beethoven or Rossini . 
there are echoes of both 
these justly celebrated mas- 
ters. 
Times 
Every instrument in the 


Ernest Bloch led Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore” overture 


with effectiveness. 


Ernest Bloch played Bee- 


thoven’s “Leonore”  over- 


ture unmercifully. 


Richard Buhlig’s Piano Recital 


Sun 
He depicted moods and 
meanings unaffectedly, yet 
with subtle insinuations of 
dramatic force. 


Tribune 
He displayed throughout 
an admirable mastery of 
the technical requirements 
of his art. 
Tribune 
His variety of color was 
most praiseworthy. 
Staats-Z eitung 
He played the 
rhapsodies with sufficiently 


srahms 


gloomy and stern effect. 
Evening Mail 

The Brahms FE flat rhap- 
sody exactly suited his ro- 
bust, masculine manner and 
left an impression of quite 
individual beauty. 

Morning Telegraph 

He makes the piano lit- 

erally sing. 


Times 
His playing showed more 
weight and power than 
sensitiveness to the subtler 
poetic qualities of the mu- 
sic he undertakes. 
Sun 
At times his technic 


lacked finesse. 


Times 
There was little feeling 
for color. 
Times 
The E flat rhapsody was 
delivered with a somewhat 
too uncompromising vigor. 
Times 
(See above.) 


Sun 
His performance suffered 


from some hardness of tone. 


Louis Graveure’s Song Recital 


American 
The French words were 
given without a blemish. 


Sun 

His singing again exhib- 
ited those qualities of voice 
and technic calling for the 
praise of students of song. 

Evening Post 

It is a keen artistic pleas- 
ure to listen to such an ex- 
cellent voice, and to such 
beautiful phrasing, and to 
note the ease with which 
Mr. Graveure 
the technic of singing as a 
foundation for the higher 
feeling and 


commands 


functions of 
artistic exposition of the 
composers’ wishes. 
Times 
Mr. Graveure pronounces 
best in English. 


tvening Mail 

“The Parting” proved to 
be an elaborate experiment 
in a form new to the re- 
cital field, with the 
piang accompaniment almost 
equaling the vocal part in 
importance. 





Times 
His French  pronuncia- 
tion shows frequent  sole- 
cisms that denote a miscon- 
ception of some fundamen- 
tal principles. It would be 
highly advisable for him to 
master these principles. 
World 
His voice sounded yes- 
terday as though an unde- 
scribable nasal element had 
crept into it. 
Mail 
In many respects his 
voice seem d below its stan- 
dard of last season. There 
was a frequent suggestion 
of the nasal and the metal- 
lic in the larger tones, while 
the softer effects slid all too 
easily into a deliberate fal- 


setto, 


Evening Sun 
His English carried to 
the back rows only in its 
more emphatic measures. 
Globe 
The quality of the text 
may be gleaned from this 
phrase, “Strong 
were futile moths.” When 
the music is described as 
fitting the text to a T, 
enough has been sad of 
this lengthy intrusion on an 
enjoyable recital. 


words 


the storm, which is of ele- orchestra cranks itself in 


YALE PAGEANT MOST 
PRETENTIOUS OF ITS KIND 


Four Hundred Years of Yale and New Haven History, 
With Allegorical Interludes and Elaborate Musical 
Accompaniment, Presented to Audience of 
40,000 by 8,000 Students and Citizens 





Saturday, October 21, the Yale Pageant took place in 
the great Bowl at New Haven—the most pretentious spec 
tacle of its kind, both from the point of numbers and of 
musical accompaniment, probably ever seen in America. 

Some 40,000 pople poured into the vast amphitheatre to 
see the history of the University and of New Haven re- 
enacted by a huge cast of 8,000 students and citizens, in 
commemoration of the 200th anniversary of the coming of 
Yale College to New tlaven. 

No pageant in history has had so elaborate a musical 
accompaniment, Seven Yale men, well known in the world 
of music, collaborated in writing the choruses and ac 
companiments to the various scenes and allegories. These 
were performed by a large band and a mixed chorus of 
several hundred voices, under the able baton of David 
Stanley Smith, one of the composers. Although the music 
was essentially broad in line, with very little pattern and 
detail, there were moments when it rose to impressive 
heights, to a dignity and sweep of grandeur. Especially 
beautiful was the music contributed by Walter Ruel Cowles 
for the first allegorical interlude, with its light, graceful 
rippling suggestive of the waves of the ocean, accom 
panying the pouring into the Bowl of 2,000 little girls in 
blue, green, and purple draperies, Horatio Parker, the 
dean of the music school, wrote an intensely dramatic set 
ting for the allegory of war and peace, while the bicen 
tennial procession, by Mr, Smith, was most impressive. 
There were incidental choruses in the field of the Bowl, in 
several instances when the action called for it. 

Opening with a fanfare of trumpets by four buglers in 
mediaeval garb, the music progressed with the varying 
periods of the scenes. For the mediaeval prelude in 
Wales, Mr. Smith wrote some choruses adapted from old 
Welsh airs, but the rest of the music was original, sug 
gested, of course, by the dramatic program. There was 
humorous ingenuity in the music for the Burial of Euclid 





Photograph by White Studios. 


to tawdry jubilation. 


American Tribune 


The Ravel waltzes might The Ravel waltzes are 


have been Viennese waltzes, but not those of 


rhythmic and tuneful, after Strauss . the composition 
Austrian is an interesting specimen 


French 


the fashion of 
composers ot the modern 


S¢ hool 





SCENE IN THE YALE PAGEANT, 


scene, done by Douglas Stuart Moore, and some charming 
dance music of half a century ago in William Edwin 
Haesche’s Hoop-skirt Prom and a tragic doom in Harry 
Benjamin Jepson's music for the martyrdom of Nathan 
Hale, mingling as it did with the dull sound of the muf 
fled drum and winding up with the mournful tolling of a 
bell. William Edwin Haesche wrote some charming dance 
music of half a century ago for the Hoop-skirt Prom, 
while Seth Daniels Bingham’s setting for the early Colo 
nial scenes in the history of New Haven and Yale was 
colorful and suggestive of the period 

In an earlier issue of the MusicAt Courter, Professor 
Smith gave a detailed account of his interesting experi 
ments with the acoustic properties of the Yale Bowl. All 
his expectations were fulfilled. It was proved that the 
Bowl is adequate acoustically for musical performances 

Great credit for the success of the spectacle is due the 
Pageant Master, Francis Hartman Markoe. It was he 


of the sound 


incidentally, who devised the unique shapx 
board, of huge curve, shaped like the roof of the mouth, 
based upon a theory propounded by Lilli Lehmann 


YY. DG 


I SEE THAT— 


The New York Philharmonic is touring 

Thibaud is here “for art, not for politics.” 

Nijinsky in “The Faun” does not shock 

Bourstin joins Volpe Institute in New York 

Zimbalist drew a small audience in New York 

Ethel Leginska played for 2,000 persons in Detroit 

Minneapolis Bellman says Alma Gluck is “standing still in 
her art.” 

The “Alpine” symphony had its New York premiers 

Mme. Carrefio reappeared in the metropolis 

Harold Bauer’s New York audience was not large 

Two Mozart one act operas were revived here 

The Boston Opera plays New York next week 

Forty thousand persons attended the Yale pageant 

Max Bendix is to head the San Francisco People’s Phil 
harmon 

Gabrilowitsch did not draw full house in Boston 

John McCormack purchased an $18,000 Guarnerius violin 

This issne of the Musica Courter carries the second Ed 


ucational Supplement 


“Hit or Miss” seems to score all bullseyes 





“THE MARRIAGE OF MARGARET.” 
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THE BYSTANDER 


An Epitaph for R. S—The Most Grateful Profession— 
Graingeresque 


There was a day not so many years ago when Richard 
Strauss was looked upon as the leading insurgent in music. 
loday he might almost equally as well be classed as the 
reatest reactionary. Do you remember those terra-cotta 
Rogers’ groups” which used to stand on the marble top 
parlor table right in the bay window, toward the main 
treet, so that all the neighbors could see what a patron of 
ut you were? And do you remember the Landseer paint- 
ing Dignity and Impudence,” and “The Stag at Bay” 
or the “Stag at Morn,” or something or other staggering? 
Those were program statuary and program paintings. 
he new Alpine Symphony represents the very acme of 


program musik here is more program about it than 
there was to the old “Battle of Prague” and “The Monas- 
tery Bells” do not chime in the same class. Richard 
Strauss is hereby nominated for the first niche in the Hall 
of Near-Fame, with Terra-cotta Rogers as runner up, and 
Sir Edwin Landseer a rather poor third, It looks very 
much if one could write Richard Strauss’ artistic epi- 
taph already— Strauss Juit! 


} 
o » a + * 


Do musical artists—singers, players of piano and fid- 
dlers—ever stop to think what a grateful profession theirs 
is? They sing, they play or they fiddle, and as soon as 
they have finished they have their reward. Everybody 
sitting about raises his two hands and claps them with a 
yvreater or less degree ot enthusiasm, according to his own 
temperament and that of the artist. It is indeed a cold 
blooded hearer, or else a carping critic, who will refuse 
some tribute of applause, no matter how poor the per- 
formance 

Some applaud because they are friends of the artist; 
ome because they are friends of his work; some because 
they are friends of friends of the artist; some because 
they want to; some because they don’t want not to; and 
some, well, for an infinity of reasons; some, by the way, 
for no discoverable reason at all. The only point to be 
insisted on is that the musician does receive an immediate 
and audible reward for the practise of his art, while his 
brothers and sisters in most other lines of art must wait to 
receive their reward in other and less noisy ways. 

* * + * * 

rhe Bystander hears that two young American musi- 
cians, Frank Bibb and Arthur Alexander, inspired by the 
example and nomenclature of Percy Grainger, are going 
to transcribe some American folktunes for various Grain- 
geresque combinations. Their search through the musical 
archives of our folk literature has brought to light a 
“Hawaiian Serf Surf Song,” which they are arranging for 
a “thirteensome” made up of eleven ukuleles, one mixed 
voice and a snare drum. The industrious authors, how- 
ever, are a trifle doubtful of being able to find the mixed 
voice required, and it is quite probable that it will be re- 
placed by a lady voice (that new invention of a London 
musical paper) so as to make the performance of the work 
more practicable Byron HAGer 


Silingardi Opera at New Orleans 


Most of the members of the Silingardi Opera Com- 
pany left New York on special cars last Saturday after- 
noon on their way to New Orleans for the opening night 
of the company Tuesday night of this week at the fa- 
mous old French opera house in New Orleans. This will 
he the first opera company of the season to visit New Or- 
leans and a specially brilliant season is anticipated, The 
company is made up of sterling artists with a large per- 
centage of Americans. Meta Reddisch, the coloratura so- 
prano, is expected to repeat there the same success which 
she has achieved in Italy and also with this same com- 
pany last season in Porto Rico and Guatemala, An ac- 
count of the opening of the season will appear in next 
week's Musicat Courier, 


Misses Sutro in Duo Pianism 


\ll too seldom do very good pianists appear publicly in 
programs of works for two pianos, even though that form 
of music making is an exceptionally interesting and artis- 
tically valuable, one. The Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro 
have been specializing for many years in this line of en- 
deavor, and their reputation is a luminous one in Europe, 
where their art was gauged to be of the best, and was 
rewarded accordingly by the public and the critics. 

At Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon, October 29, the 
Misses Sutro gave a recital for two pianos and showed 
themselves to be ensemble players of undeniably high rank, 
Through long association they have been enabled to har- 
monize their style to a nicety and as a result they demon- 


strate complete synchronization in every part of their per- 
formances, Technically the playing of the sisters is im- 
peccable ; their tone is refined and full of color; their ped- 
aling adjustment spells perfection and underlying every 
measure of their readings are earnest musical striving and 
a high degree of artistic accomplishment. The audience 
recognized the uncommon worth of the playing of the 
Sutro sisters and applauded them rapturously throughout 
the program. 

The works rendered had an unfamiliar ring for the 
most part and included Raff's “Chaconne”; Pierre Mau- 
rice’s “Two Pieces in Fugue Style’; Richard Roessler’s 
sonata, op. 22 (deeply serious and well contrived writing), 
Saint-Saéns variations, op. 35, Reinecke’s “Fantasiestiick” 
Chopin’s “Minuet Valse” (arranged as an octave study for 
two pianos, by O, Sutro), W. G. Owst’s “Minuet,” and 
S'nding’s “Duet,” op. 41, No, 2. The Maurice and Owst 
compositions are dedicated to the Misses Sutro, 














ILINGARDI 
Opera Company 


Now Playing a Two Weeks’ Engage- 
ment at the famous French O;era 
House of New Orleans 








Leading Artists, Season 1916-17 

Meta Reddisch, Rosina Zotti, Grace Wag- 
ner, Lillian Eubank, Bernice Mershon, Tina 
Minconi, Forest Lamont, Attilio de Cres- 
cenzo, Eugenio Battain, Guglielmo Fras- 
chini, Millo Picco, Riccardo Bonno, Emilio 
Giardi, Alfredo Kaufman, Natale Cervi, 
Paolo Quintina, Luis Raybaut, Ina Caldwell. 

Conductor, Oscar Spirescu. 


Repertoire 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Travi- 
ata, Trovatore, Aida, Ballo in Maschera, 
Boheme, Tosca, Sonnambula, Favorita, 
Faust, Cavalleria, Pagliacci, Carmen, Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, Crispino e la Commare, 
Don Pasquale, Pescatori di Perle. 


























Boston 
(Continued from page 16) 
of great natural beauty and remarkable range. She sings 
with ease and distinction, and has proved a general favor- 
ite wherever she appeared. On this occasion her reception 
was enthusiastic. 
Two Highly Successful Concerts 

Two really brilliant successes of the past week were the 
two-piano program of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, October 
2s, and the recital of Ethel Frank, October 26. Complete 
accounts of these will appear in next week’s Boston letter. 


Notes 


There will be no symphony concerts this week, as the 
orchestra is now making its first fall tour, including per- 
formances in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Fritz Kreisler gave a violin recital in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on the afternoon of October 29. 

The Cecilia Society announces that subscriptions are be- 
ing received in large numbers and that there is every in- 
dication that this season’s concerts will be among the most 
successful ever given by the society. The first concert oc- 
curs on December 14. 

The Fraloma Trio gave an enjoyable concert at the 
Rochester (N. H.) Woman’s Club on the afternoon of 
October 19. The personnel of the trio is as follows: 
Frances Weeks, pianist; Margaret Wilder, violinist, and 
Louise Hill, cellist. Miss Weeks is associated with the 
Fox-Buonamici school. 

Frank Stanley Tower, the Boston manager, has an- 
nounced a course of three concerts in aid of the endow- 
ment fund of the Boston University School of Medicine, 


as follows: December 6, Irma Seydel, violinist, and Jeska 
Swartz-Morse, contralto; January 10, Heinrich Gebhard, 
pianist, and Josef Malkin, cellist; February 14, Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano, and Francesco Savasta, tenor. The 
course will be at Jacob Sleeper Hall. 

V. H. Srrickianp. 





HIT OR MISS COLUMN 











The Time and the Place 


Last summer Antonio Scotti, the Metropolitan veteran 
baritone,’ was singing one day in his little three by four 
bath house, while disrobing, ‘prior to taking a plunge in 
the surf. 

A neighbor in the next bath house, evidently irritated, 
shouted out: “Oh, shut up—don't make so much noise!” 

The horrified friends of the protesting gentleman has- 
tened to inform him who the singer was 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed. “Scotti! Why, I have 
often paid $6 to hear that man, and enjoyed him at that.” 


An Indiscreet Manager 


The manager who does not believe in the value of his 
own artists is a poor manager. Such managers exist. One 
was met last week, who had not a single good word for 
any of his own artists, stating that most of them were un- 
known, and those who were known were passé. How can 
young managers of this kind expect to succeed? 


Elastic Prices 


Certain noted impresarios ask a certain amount of money 
to manage a New York concert for out of town artists. 
The charge varies according to what the impresario thinks 
the trade will bear. A price is asked which generally can 
be lowered by $200, if the artist only knows how elastic 
is the mind of some of these impresarios, and how empty 
their pocketbooks. 


Figaro Here, Figaro There! 


The undeniable advantage to a prima donna of a hus- 
band with tonsorial ability is apparent. One of these gen- 
tlemen, born in the “hairdressing atmosphere” of Southern 
Italy, often has used (so one hears) his magic fingers in 
moulding the wonderful tresses of his most beautiful wife. 

Glass Eyes Easier to Buy Than a Voice 

An operatic artist who wears a glass eye can, when it 
falls and breaks, buy another at the nearest optician; but 
if the same artist’s voice breaks, he probably will have to 
wait until he enters St. Peter’s domain before getting a 
new one. 

Everybody’s Doing It! 

In the Circuit Court of Chicago, Alma Voedisch sued 
Julia Claussen for $10,000. Miss Voedisch claims that she 
was to receive a percentage for bookings obtained for 
Mme. Claussen; further, that the singer refused to live up 
to the agreement. Everybody’s doing it! 





Brilliant Von Ende Artists 


Five evenings of music, both vocal and instrumental, to 
be given by Von Ende artists and members of the faculty, 
are announced at the Von Ende School of Music, 44 West 
Eighty-fifth street, New York, 8:30 p. m. The first of 
these, October 25, brought forth Marion T. Ransier, pian- 
ist, and Sergei Kotlarsky, violinist, who played classical 
and modern works. Kotlarsky, since his brilliant tour 
with Caruso, his appearances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday night concerts, and various solo appear- 
ances, since then has achieved a wide reputation. Miss 
Ransier, an expert and effective pianist, is evidently on 
the road to similar fame. 

The schedule for the remaining four affairs is as fol- 
lows: Friday evening, November 3, piano recital, Sam 
Charles ; Friday evening, November 10, song recital, Charles 
Norman Granville; Friday evening, November 17, piano 
recital, Alberto Jonas; Friday evening, November 24, stu- 
dents’ recital. 





A Statement From Louis Graveure 


New York, October 27, 1916. 
To the Editor: 

In the current issue of your excellent periodical there 
is the statement of a Mme. Clara Novello Davies that I 
am or have been a pupil of hers. This statement is abso- 
lutely untrue! I do not know this lady, and have never 
to my knowledge met her. Certainly I have never trained 
with her. 

Do me the kindness to give this refutation prominence 
in the Musicat Courter. The students of America who 
might possibly wish to follow in the footsteps of my train- 
ing, must not be misled. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Lours Graveure. 
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DAYTON, OHIO.—Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, and Henri 
Scott, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will give a recital in Dayton, December 3. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—John Doane, organist, gave the 
second faculty recital at the Northwestern University 
School of Music. This was a dedicatory concert for the 
new organ which was installed at Music Hall the past 
summer. 

OMAHA, NEB.—Christine Miller spent a week end 
here recently, the guest of some Omaha friends. On 
the evening preceding her visit here, Miss Miller appeared 
_in recital in Parsons, Kan., her accompanist on the occa- 
sion being Corinne Paulson, a well known pianist of this 
city. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA.—R. Watkins Mill, basso, 
and George Wilson, pianist, gave the program for the 
opening recital of the Men’s Musical Club, October 2. 
Stanley P. Osborne accompanied. The weekly recital 
scheduled for 1916-17 is comprehensive. The membership 
of the club, founded last December, limited to 200, already 
has 150 members, Its prominent club rooms and recital 
hall are in the Adanac Club Building. The club extends a 
welcome to musicians or music lovers who may be visit- 
ing or passing through the city, and would like to be ad- 
vised of any such. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—More than 
tended the president’s annual reception of the Kansas City 
Association, given in the Studio Building, 
Thursday afternoon, October 12. 


100 teachers at- 


Music Teachers’ 
by Charles H, Cease, 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Powell Weaver, after an ab- 
sence of one year in study with Gaston M. Dethier, has 
returned to his organ at the Grand Avenue Temple. At 
his opening organ recital, Tuesday afternoon, October 3, 
Edna Forsythe, soprano, assisted. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Edna Darch was the 
selected to sing two of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s songs 
which have been set to music, when the famous poet read 
his fascinating lecture entitled “Nationalism” before a 
crowded house in the Isis Theatre here, every seat being 
sold. Alice Barnett Price was her accompanist. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK.—Sioux Falls has occasion 
for civic pride is its Symphony Orchestra of about fifty 
members, directed by Frederick Wick, which gave six 
Sunday afternoon programs with distinguished soloists 
Another reason for its self con- 


soloist 


during this past season. 
gratulation is its list of splendid music teachers, both in 
a private capacity and as members of the faculties of ex- 
cellent schools. 

Etta Estey Boyce, teacher of voice, is among the leaders 
on the list. She is instrumental also in bringing leading 
artists in concert. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—The Schubert Club 
formally Wednesday, October 11, with a reception at the 
Town and Country Club, at which Mrs, Warren S. Briggs, 
was chief hostess. The musical program was 

provided by Etta Wakefield, mezzo-soprano; Peter 

Lisowsky, a violin pupil of George Klass, and Katherine 

Hoffman was accompanist for George Morgan, 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Melvena Passmore, soprano, a 
pupil of Oscar Saenger, was engaged for the opening con- 
cert of the municipal entertainments, given under the di- 

_rection of Dr. W. S. Lockhart, October 16. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Clifford Lott announces 
two recitals to be given November 2 and March 22. Mrs. 
Clifford Lott, pianist, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Christiaan 
Gimmer, violinist and cellist, announces six chamber music 
concerts, beginning in November. 

ALBERT LEA, MINN.—Beatrice Gjertsen Bessesen, 
former prima donna with the Weimar opera, gave a cos- 
tume recital Thursday, October 12, at Masonic Temple. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The Cherniavsky Trio appeared 
on the afternoon of September 29, at the Broadway 
Theatre. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Louise MacPherson, pianist, con- 
tributed several numbers by Chopin, Schumann and Liszt 
at the first meeting of the Butte Musical Club, which num- 
bers about 200 music lovers and professional musicians. 
The club is organized for the purpose of encouraging home 


opened 


president, 


talent, and making possible the presentation of artists of 
international fame in concert in Butte. 

BUTTE, MONT.—John McCormack, tenor, is to be 
heard in recital in November. The house is already sold 
out. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The New York Symphony Or- 
chestra has been engaged by the Butte Musical Club 
for a convert to take place April 9. 





SPALDING’S ART FINER THAN EVER 


Gives a Musically Satisfying Recital—His Playing Is 
Warm Blooded Yet Informed With Intellect 
Albert Spalding, the eminent American violinist, was 
never in better form than on Saturday afternoon, October 
28, when he gave the first of his recitals for this season 
in New York. Aeolian Hall was filled with a friendly 
audience of violin amateurs and music lovers who awarded 
the recitalist with round after round of hearty applause. 
Conspicuous from the first note to the last was the beauty 
of the violinist’s tone, due, no doubt, in part, to the splen- 
did instrument Albert Spalding is fortunate in possessing. 
But the arm that moves the bow produces the real tone 
which finds its way to the inner ear of the hearer. Bach's 
prelude and adagio from the E minor suite and a fugue 
were the opening numbers. These were followed by Bee- 
thoven’s early sonata in E flat major for violin and piano 
a work that is Mozartish, not so much because it imitates 
Mozart in manner as because it expresses the easy going 
and conventional period preceding, and cotemporary with, 
the French Revolution, which added a deeper note to music 
and art in general. Albert Spalding and André Benoist 
were highly satisfactory in this spirited and old flavored 
work. 

“Seven Swedish Folk Dances,” 
by Max Bruch, seemed to please the audience very much. 
The dances were tuneful in a naive and straightforward 
for their 
piano and organ (with 


transcribed for violin 


way and their rhythmical vitality compensated 
lack of emotional depth. Violin, 
Robert Gayler at the organ) were united in Saint-Saéns’ 
prelude to “Le Deluge,” a severely classical work in which 
the French master does not attempt the modern practice 
of imitating the deluge itself. Cecil Burleigh, an Amer- 
ican composer who believes in the potency of an elaborate 
harmonic vocabulary to charm the modern ear, was repre- 
“Moto Perpetuo.” Two caprices by 
24), which had been edited by the 


sented by a vivacious 
Paganini (Nos. 9 and 
performer himself, brought the recital to a brilliant finish, 
after which the audience showed its lack of consideration 
for the artist’s repose by calling him back to the platform 
—a lack of consideration, by the way, which many a less 
successful artist would very much like to suffer. Albert 
Spalding was true to his estaplished practice of playing 
only the best of violin music. He has no tricks or sub- 
terfuges. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink Sings for 

Siberian Prisoners of War 


There was a capacity audience at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Monday evening last. “For the Relief Fund “de the 
German and Austro-Hungarian Prisoners of War in Si- 
was the announced purpose of the gathering. A 
attracted many to the big 


beria” 
charitable instinct may have 
music hall, but by the tremendous ovation accorded Mme. 
Schumann-Heink at her first appearance on the stage, and 
its continuation at the each number which she 
sang, therein was ample evidence that charity was not its 
own reward. The diva sang songs of Schubert, Wagner, 
Wolf, Raff and Bizet and encore after encore, and thus 
added another link to the long chain which binds her 
closely to the hearts of all people. 

Arthur Hartmann, violinist, another contributor to the 
program, aroused remarkable enthusiasm, too, by the rare 
quality of his violinistic art. 

Edward Rechlin at the organ and Otto Goritz of the 
Metropolitan Opera forces, came in also for due meed of 


close of 


applause. 


CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra 


JOSEPH KNECHT - Conductor 
FRANK POLLOCK - - Tenor 
In Grand 


Friday Evening, November 10th, i", o;2"4 
TICKETS—McBRIDE'S, TYSON'S, WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Adele Margulies Trio 


AEOLIAN HALL Margu NOVEMBER 7, 
Subscriptions $5 to $2.50 at Box Office. Single tickets 














AT 8:15, 


, $t.50 and $1, 


Adele Margulies, Piano; Leopold Lichtenberg, *Violin: 
Alwin Schroeder, Cello, 
Program: Beethoven, Trio, D major; Grieg, Sonata, C minor; 
Arthur Foote, Trio, B flat major. 





AEOLIAN HALL, SAT. AFT., NOV. 25, AT 3 O'CLOCK 


Leo ORNSTEIN 


RUSSIAN PIANIST 


Seats on sale at Box Office, Nov. 12. Mail orders now received by 
M. H. Hanson, 437 Fitth Ave. Boxes $15. Seats $2.00 to 50c. 


KNABE PIANO USED 





AEOLIAN HALL, Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 11th, at 3.30 o'clock 


Recital ot Songs by Richard Strauss and Hans Pfitzner 
with KURT SCHINDLER at the Piano by 


MARCELLA CRAFT 


PROGRAM 
I. 


aus dem Richard Strauss 


Die heiligen drei Konige 
P Richard Strauss 


Mergeniand, . 
Das Rosenband ‘ : 


DE Zecceed tes é< Richard Strauss 
Freundliche Vision ...... exe Richard Strauss 
SE?! oeéws ahs ; Richard Strauss 
If 
Ich hor ein V ain locken Hans Pfitzner 
Venus mater ; Hans Pfitzner 
OGG = ct veces sosne Hans Pfitzner 
Hast du von den Fischerkindern Hans Pfitzner 
Frieden ....... are Hans Pfitzner 
Weeenibhesiesddac. teas Hans Pfitzner 


IIf, 

: . Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 


Allerseclen 
Nacht 

Morgen .. 
Schlagende 
Zueignung 


Herzen 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE 
Boxes~$15.00. Seats—$2.00, $1.50, $1. and 50c 
CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICKERING PIANO USED 


MARION MORGAN ART DANCERS 
DELIGHT NEW YORK AUDIENCES 








The Marion Morgan art dancers have just completed a 
at the Palace New York 
being re-engaged week after week, will ap 


four weeks’ Cheatre, 
City, 
pear in many of the leading cities in the country. The suc 
ballet in 
Morgan, the woman whose gigantic capabilities and artistic 


engagement 
and now 
cess of the a lafge measure belongs to Marion 
ability conceived and executed the historical Roman ballet 


Miss Mor 


which is greeted by full houses wherever seen 


gan is an originator. She does not imitate any other 
dancer, and her historical Roman ballet, divided into three 
episodes, can easily be called her own. She herself, a mis 


tress of the terpsichorean art of the highest magnitude, 
taught her pupils that art in such fashion as to make of 
each one of her students a real artist, until today her bailei 
stands second to none and can be compared favorably with 


any like organization in the world. 


De Bekker Wins Suit 


Bekker has won his suit in the Court of Ap 
the Frederick A. Stokes 
accounting concerning his 
that 
appears that later they sold the plates to another publishes 
book 
Bekker and without paying him royalties. 


peals against Company for an 


“Encyclopedia of Music,” which 


he compiled for firm under a royalty contract. It 


and the was isued without bearing the name of de 


Reception for Gadski 


Mr. and Mrs. 
home for Mme. 
tober 30. A very large 
sical persons crowded the 


Joseph Regneas gave a reception at their 
Johanna Gadski, Monday 
number of 


afternoon, Ox 
fashionable and mu 
Regneas rooms to meet the dis 
tinguished prima donna. Music and refreshments added to 


the enjoyment of the visitors, 








RODERICK WHITE 


Exclusive Management, FLORENCE L. PEASE, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


VIOLINIST 


American Symphony Orchestra, Chicago, Oct. 29 
Recital, Aeolian Hall, New York — - Nov. 25 
Recital, Jordan Hall, Boston’ - - Dec. 2 





Personal Representative, FRED. O. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
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INFORMATION BUREAU 


Some Replies 








{The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness, The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought.—Editor’s 


Musical 


note. | 
About Renting Pianos 


Where can | rent a piano for three dollars a month?” 


Vrobably there are places in New York where pianos 


ire rented for as low a price as $3 a month, but what kind 


of instruments will they be? It is often thought that any 


thing is good enough for a beginner to practise on, that 


the old piano can be used until the musical education is 


completed; then the new piano can be bought, not for 


practice but to “play” on. This theory, like many others, 


is absolutely wrong. The time when a thoroughly good 


piano, with a good tone and good action, 1s most necessary 
fingers are 


for a student is at the beginning, when the 


heing trained for touch and the ear for sound. How can 


sure and delicate touch he acquired on an instru 


mn even 
ment where cach key requires a different “stroke,” with 
many notes sticking so that a hard blow is necessary to 


produce a sound, Such a piano cannot be kept in tune for 
if at all; the ear becomes accustomed 


sound almost 


any length of time, 
to inaccuracies of imperceptibly, with the 
result that the 


a wrong sound to the player used to an incorrect instru- 


same “piece” played on a good piano has 


ment, This is true not only for the player but also for 


the singer. An accompaniment played “out of tune” must 
react on the singer and help to destroy the “correct” ear 
No, pianist or vocalist, do not rent a piano because it is 
cheap, for it will cost dear in the end. Go to any one 
of the leading piano manufacturers. They all have retail 


shops in New York. Get a good instrument—one that will 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
The 


ALFRED G. ROBYN 


MUSIC STUDIOS 


have removed to the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal and Instrumental Pupils prepared 
for Concert and the Stage 
ALFRED G. ROBYN, 
RIALTO THEATRE 
ST. ANDREW'S M.E. CHURCH 








DR. Director 


ORGANIST: { 











ELEANOR McLELLAN 


(‘‘Maker of Singers’’) 


Teacher of Two artists who are 


America’s greatest recent concert successes 


ELEANORE COCHRAN 
SUE HARVARD 


For available hours address Secretary 


33 West 67th Street New York 











kept in tune, one that will be a help, not a hindrance in 
your advancement. 

The maximum price for a good piano is $8 to $10 a 
There are only two kinds of pianos, as there are 
good and bad—so get a 


month 
only two kinds of eggs or butter 
good one, but you will probably have to pay more than 
3eware of the dealer who tells you his 
A piano that has to be bolstered 
up by comparison must lack some important essential in 


$3 a month for it. 
piano is “just as good.” 


itself 
* * + * + 


Music Club 


“Kindly let me know if there is a club for girls who are 
studying in music. If there is such a club what must 
one do to join it?” 

There is no club at present devoted entirely to music 
students, but there are two where they are received. The 
one on the East Side in the Sixties, near Madison avenue, 
was started more especially for girls studying at the va- 
rious art schools, although at the present time there are 
a large number of music students and professionals in the 
list of membership. On the West Side the club is in one 
of the Ejightieth streets, and has also a “musical” mem- 
he rship. 
membership are probably about 
Any woman student under thirty 
years of age, studying to become a professional is eligible. 


The qualifications for 
the same in both clubs. 


Two letters of reference must be sent by mail and an ap- 
plication blank filled out. The fees are very small, one 
or two dollars a year. 

Why 
club”? 


pensive way. 


would it not be a good plan to start a “music 
It need not be done on a large scale or in an ex- 
The rent of a room with a piano for one 
or two evenings a week would not be very much and 
would do admirably for a beginning. Teachers occupying 
large studios would be glad to rent to a small club. 

If a club is started it should be well organized from the 
first, with a set of rules to carry it on to a larger mem- 
bership. These rules can be simple ones, but should be 
observed as carefully as in older clubs. 

If a dozen girls met once or twice each week there 
would be mutual benefit in exchanging opinions and ideas 
about their studies, the music of the current week, the 
musical news, both at home and abroad, and also in the 
discussion of the many interesting questions constantly 
arising in the musical world, 

This social life would be a great factor in enlarging the 
ouflook and broadening the minds of those participating. 
Once firmly established it would be found that some of 
the older musicians would be glad to help with little in- 
formal talks. There might also be a “musical” evening 
occasionally toward the end of the season, when the per- 
formers felt more sure of themselves. 

From a small beginning there may grow a club that 
would have a social and intellectual effect upon not only 
the music students, but on the whole musical community. 


“How Long Must I Study?” 


“Tam studying singing and would like to know how 
long | will have to take lessons and study.” 

If you are studying for a public career, you may find 
that a certain amount of study will always be necessary. 
Few teachers would be willing for a pupil to make a public 
appearance before three to five years had been devoted to 
preparatory work, and even ten years has not been con- 
sidered too long a time to study before a career was at- 
tempted. 

Up to the time 
of her leaving America on her last tour to Australia—the 
tour with so tragic an ending 


Mme. Nordica never stopped studying. 


she took lessons in New 
York: not coaching, but real lessons, as if she were just 
at the beginning of her career instead of at the end. She 
was a student who was never satisfied until she had mas- 
tered a subject. In addition to singing she mastered three 
languages; was able, if necessary, to play an accompani- 
ment, and knew the history and literature of music. She 
had the New England capacity for work. 
opera season she spent many hours in study. 


Even during an 


Of course if you are not to make music a serious pro- 
fession, it may be that five years would be sufficient time 
to give to study with a teacher at first. But as singers are 
often careless in practising, it is well occasionally to take 
a few lessons, in order to keep up to a high standard. 

In answer to another question as to how long a time 
we should practise singing—it may be suggested that the 
teacher will probably be the best guide. It is, however, a 
safe rule not to practise too long at one time. Fifteen 
minutes to half an hour is sufficient at the beginning, when 
two hours a day is the maximum. 

A singer should be able to play simple accompanimen‘s, 
and should know much more about music than just how 
to sing. Where there is so much to learn about a sub- 
ject, the days will be well filled outside the hours of actual 
practise, 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
IS ACCLAIMED WARMLY 


Opens Its Season With Splendid Performances— 
McCormack Draws Hugely and Sings Admirably— 
College and Conservatory Events 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 28, 1916. 

Under highly gratifying auspices, the twenty-first regu- 
lar season of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was 
opened Friday afternoon, after the most satisfactory auc- 
tion sale of season tickets in its history. 

That the coming season will correspond artistically in 
success with the financial one was made very clear to the 
attentive listener at the opening concert yesterday. Al- 
though playing together again for the first time in many 
weeks, the ensemble of the performing orchestral body 
was as perfect as if its season were drawing to a close 
instead of beginning. It was a joy to see with what spirit 
and enthusiasm Dr. Kunwald and his men went to their 
task. This feeling of elation soon imparted itself to the 
audience and enthusiasm ran rampant. 

The opening number on the program was the “Vorspiel” 
to “Lohengrin.” Dr, Kunwald’s effective interpretation of 
this “Vorspiel” has been noted several times in these col- 
umns. This number was followed by the second sym- 
phony of Brahms, whose wonderful romantic spirit, melo- 
dious themes and masterly development were brought out 
to the full in the notable interpretation given it by the 
conductor and by the technically finished orchestra. 
Tschaikowsky’s brilliant orchestral fantasy, ‘Francesca da 
Rimini” (played for the first time at these concerts), was 
a welcome novelty, and the great demands made by it 
upon the leader and performers were met with impressive 
ease. Two of Grieg’s dances, op. 64, in orchestral dress, 
closed the program in an appropriately cheerful and in- 
gratiating mood. 


McCormack Sings 


That John McCormack, the noted Irish tenor, still is 
the idol of the American public, was once more demon- 
Hall last 
when that big auditorium again was filled to overflowing 
and many hundreds were turned away for lack of sitting 
and standing room. Even the ample stage was overfilled 
with auditors, leaving only limited space, for the perform- 
ers of the evening. 


strated distinctly at Music Tuesday evening, 


Aside from the incontestable popularity of McCormack 
much of the credit for the almost unprecedented financial 
success of the affair must be given to the efficient local 
management, which was in the able hands of Mark Byron, 
Jr. Before the present musical season is over, Cincinnati 
will be indebted to this newcomer in its managerial ranks 
for a number of other distinguished musical events. 

A certain broadening in McCormack’s art is noticeable. 
As usual, he had arranged his program to suit all tastes, 
cleverly mixing the classic, romantic and popular, 

As at his previous appearance here the artist was as- 
sisted by Donald McBeath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider 
at the piano. Both contributed to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 

Leonard Liebling delivered his “Beethoven and Other 
Plagiarists” last week before the Tuesday Musical Club 
of Akron, Ohio. 











INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE Musicat 
CouRIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. . We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musicar Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 





All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(The writer of this article, G. Mark Wilson, has 
had special experience in presenting the sub- 
jects of “Standardization” and “School Credits 
for Music Study” to many Boards of Education 
and Music Teachers’ Associations. He has met 
various phases of arguments pro and con relative 
to the movement, and consequently his knowl- 
edge of this field of endeavor is not simply theo- 
retical but based upon practical trials and discus- 
sions of the work herein described.—Editor.) 

Standardization of music teaching and study is a sub- 
ject receiving more than ordinary attention at present from 
both efficient pedagogue and thoughtful student, and, like 
the agitation to make music an elective major course in 
high school curriculz, is a topic over which much verbal 
gore has been spilled and temperamental energy expended. 
However, since most of the warfare has been conducted 
from the trenches of WHY? and HOW? we shall ap- 


proach the subject from the roads of How and Why Not. 
Teaching Condition 


To begin at the beginning, there is no one but will ad- 
mit that, generally speaking, music teaching is in a chaotic 
condition. Chaotic from the standpoint of applied peda- 
gogic efficiency. Chaotic as to subjects taught and the 
sequence of their presentation from the angle of grad- 
ing and that of ‘artistry. While, as to systems—Gute 
Nacht!—there seem to be as many of them as there are 
teachers. Question mark teachers and you know—the 
other kind; if educational worth were represented by heat 
units, they would freeze to death. - 


System 


We will pause here to discriminate between the words 
system and method, as applied to music. In the present 
instance the term system is used to designate a collection 
of text material as well as the order in which it is allotted 
to the pupil. At first glance this definition and its cor- 
relative idea may appear to form a mental straitjacket the 
bindings of which would accomplish naught but the oblit- 
eration of individuality. Let us see, however, if such be, 
in truth, the case. 

As an example: supposing a real instructor, through his 
knowledge of vocal or instrumental music, and with the 
assistance afforded by a catalogue, should order eighty 
different compositions from a reliable publishing house, 
such a collection to be compiled from the works of the 
best composers, to include the classical, romantic and mod- 
ern schools of writing and be formed of standard edi- 
tions only. Furthermore, it is understood that one must 
select with the most careful attention and accuracy as to 
proper grading of groups and with a view to having cer- 
tain of the numbers chosen for each grade cover, in as 
far as possible, some particular line of technical difficulty ; 
while others should contain various combinations there- 
of. In furtherance of this idea, suppose that the in- 
structor divides the material into eight grades. He then 
has ten standard editions of miasterpieces, in each of them 
from whence to select his teaching material, which num- 
ber is large enough to fit ordinary needs, but may be aug- 
mented to suit individual requirements. 


Desirable Breadth 


Arriving at this stage of our plan development, let us 
hasten to explain that it is not the intention to have a 
pupil study all the compositions a teacher may so select. 
Nor is it the idea, as above noted, that the compositions 
in this way favored shall be the only. ones allotted a 
student during the course of his or her musical education. 
On the contrary, freedom and flexibility in this connection 
should be expected and courted, without, however, losing 
sight of the fact that the works originally selected would, 
to all intents and purposes, be used as the active, basic 
principle of the compilers’ studio endeavors. 


Method 


Having an idea of how the word system is herein used, 
we shall now turn our attention to the term method. By 
method, as applied to music study, we mean the application 
of certain more or less mechanical principles, to overcome 
a number of technical difficulties. That is to say, system 
is the arrangement of text, whilst method is the means 


A PLAN TO STANDARDIZE MUSIC TEACHING 


AND TO OBTAIN 


HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS FOR THESTUDY OF MUSIC 


BY G. MARK WILSON 
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employed by the pedagogue to present it. Thus we define 
the terms to avoid subsequent confusion. 


Continuing the Building of a System 


Having selected cighty numbers for the ground plan of 
his composition department, suppose our teacher was 
next to turn his attention in another direction and follow- 
ing the lines indicated above, choose seventy or more 
etudes. 

Upon completion of this, imagine our pedagogue closely 
examining the field of purely technical exercises and ex- 
tracting thereform at least sixty brief, to-the-point mechan- 
ical forms of drill work, covering various kinds and degrees 
of technical difficulties. 

Having finished this task, the instructor would have on 
hand approximately eighty compositions, seventy etudes 
and sixty exercises, as a reference library and basis for his 
teaching plan. Moreover, since, where possible, all of this 
material is to be selected in separate sheets, one finds 
therein the secret of elasticity and correlation. 

Elasticity—Correlation 

As an illustration—suppose a pupil to be having trouble 
in the playing of arpeggios. Our teacher will go to the 
exercise department, seek the grade desired and extract 
one of the arpeggio studies which fits the need of the 
moment. Practising the form, the pupil’s attention is con- 
centrated on the purely mechanical side of arpeggio play- 
ing with no distracting variances to disturb thought or 
endeavor. 

When the scholar has wholly or partially mastered the 
difficulties set forth, the teacher next consults the etude 
section, and pursuing the same modus operandi as in the 
exercise division, selects a study in arpeggios. Then we 
have mechanical effort, plus form variation. 

Finally the instructor examines the composition depart- 
ment and chooses a number of the proper grade and psycho- 
logical nature, wherein the arpeggio form predominates. 
Here is mechanical idea, plus variation, artistic endeavor 
and atmosphere. To be sure exercises, etudes or com- 
positions of a different nature may be inserted during this 
specializing, for the purpose of relieving a_ possible 
monotony. 

Such elasticity and efficiency cannot be secured with 
books. The fact that the majority of teachers realize this, 
is amply proven by their manner of apportioning the studies 
in a volume of exercises. A numerical table of the order 
in which this is done would read somewhat as follows: 
Nos. 2, 6, 7, 12, 14. Back to Nos. 5 and 10, etc., and as a 
rule, in the end only about two-thirds of the exercises in 
the collection are used. Even then, with the forced free- 
dom secured by this plan of allotting work, the teacher 
is undeniably hampered in his endeavors. 

The Addition of Theoretical Text 

Having finished selecting and arranging the composition 
etude and exercise departments of his teaching library, we 
will next expect our instructor to choose, after mature 
consideration, a simple, straightforward and authentic 
treatise on harmony; one on counterpoint; another on 
fugue and canon; and, if desired, a brief history of music. 
This done, the system is finished. 

As to its use, however, there remains a vital factor. It 
is, that theory, harmony, counterpoint, fugue and canon 
should be taught as having a direct bearing on each other 
and on the instrument the student is purposing to master. 
In this way, the instrument not only forms a concrete means 
of fixing the attention on the problems involved, but 
promotes rapid understanding of them. The lessons cover- 
ing each division may be given separately. (Theoretical in 
class, technic in private.) But no matter how given, cor- 
relation by means of reference, text and practice should 
form the keynote of the whole presentation. 

Since many pupils begin the study of music before fully 
embarked upon their scholastic education, it is not prac- 
tical to present the theoretical text, here suggested, until 
after the student has entered the grammar‘school. Mean- 
time, a well defined and comprehensive plan of oral ex- 
position should be applied. There are several such rudi- 
mentary theory and harmony courses in existence, possess- 
ing much merit. 

More About Correlation 

Sad to state, but comparatively few pupils are receiving 

the benefit of correlation in their studies. True, many 
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teachers are making honest and some successful attempts 
to correct the fault, but the fact remains that the majority 
of us are still being taught an instrument as an instru- 
ment; harmony as harmony; etc. Each branch being con- 
sidered a line of endeavor separate and apart from the 
others. Therefore, the scholars who rise above the plane 
of mediocrity do so as a result of their own individual 
reasoning and power to connect one study, considered dis- 
tinct and nonblending, with another that is looked upon as 
being equally sufficient unto itself. Aside from this, there 
are many instances wherein no attempt whatever is made 
to teach anything but the actual playing of an instrument. 
Hence, there is no mental drill demanded, excepting that 
necessitated by the acquisition of mere finger dexterity. 
Consequently in these cases the educational value of the 
subject is an unknown quantity. 

Outside the pale of music, examples of the interlocking 
of branches in courses and the proper sequence of their 
presentation are to be found on every hand. For instance, 
a lawyer does not plead cases before the bar until he has 
studied the theory of law making, the laws themselves, ete. 
Nor in pursuing these studies is he taught that legal forms 
have nothing to do with law in equity; that the rights of 
plaintiff and defendant are isolated matters, having no bear- 
ing on criminal law. In a word, he does not get the im- 
pression that the curriculum is a collection of text groups, 
each group complete in itself, and bearing no relationship 
to its neighbors. If a student desires to specialize in a 
certain branch of law practice, there is nothing to prevent 
his doing so, but—his specializing is done after gradua- 
tions, not before. 

Why Not Music as an Elective Course in High Schools? 

By making music an Elective Major Course we mean 
recognizing in it a branch of the same importance and 
rank as any High School study. And, as a consequence, the 
giving of credits for its pursuance equal in number to 
those allotted other divisions of the curriculum. 

Surely there is no one who has considered the situa 
tion at all but wiil admit that music as an art is pre 
eminent, while as a study it is as cultural, scientific 
and practical as any of the established branches. We may 
go even a step further and say: after reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, its essentiality is beyond question—an as 
sertion supported by the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr, P. P. Claxton, and other admittedly 


eminent authorities 
Cultural 


Culturally, the serious study of music develops the 
spiritual esthetic and emotional sensibilities, raising us 
out of distressing human ruts to lofty heights of men 
tality, where, surrounded by and appreciating the majestic 
the beautiful and all satisfying realm of tone, the foes 
of progress, sordidness and care, are blotted from the 
horizon by the magic of true art 


Scientific 


From another standpoint, the study of music is at least 
three-fourths science. The very fundamental principles 
of it are based on scientific facts and logical deductions 
Witness the use of fractions as applied to measure, note 
The plan of notation, the subjects of 
Surely 
Physiology, Chemistry, Botany and other courses over 
which children burn the kerosene( and wnder which they 
would like to burn it) are no more scientific than this. 


and rest values. 
Acoustics, Harmony, Counterpoint, Dynamics, etc 


Practical 


Aside from the feasibility of teaching this science as 
a part of school courses, which subject shall be taken” up 
anon, some one may want to know how music is practical 
We ask, how many music teachers, organists, soloists and 
chorus conductors does your town support? How many 
paid concerts are given per annum? And finally, how 
many pupils are studying music with a view to adopting 
it as a vocation? Since money is exchanged for such 
services, there must be a direct material or indirect men 
tal return to the payee. That returns are made, partaking 
of either or both these characteristics, is amply proved 
by the continuation of patronage. Moreover, if these 
values were absent, the very life of the art would have 
been consumed centuries ago by its own selfishness, with 
the resultant, utterly stupid and impossible situation of 
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our paying tribute to something which has no existence 
Furthermore, from a purely monetary point of view it 
may be interesting to note that over $600,000,000 are ex- 
pended annually in the United States alone on music. 


Necessity 


In relation to music being necessary, apart from’ nourish- 
ng food, pure air and rest, all things broadly termed 
necessary in life are largely matters of inclination, environ- 
that attributes must 


connection 


these 
with music is but a 


ment and incentive. To say 
be particularly strong in 
mild express on compared to the situation, for every pupil 
studying it does so outside his school hours, thereby de- 
veling time, energy and money to an art-science-profession, 
despite the fact that he knows absolutely no credit what 
graduation will be allowed by the school 
effort expended 

inclination, 
have plainly 


majority of curricula 


ever toward 


authorities for the 


Since and 


the cons derations of incentive 


to musi been of 


environment pertaming 


minor importance in shaping the 
the principal stimulus is, therefore, supplied by the parent, 
combination of both 


and more often by a 


the pupil, 
Conseque ntly, if the place of the school is to 


sources 
advance and perfect the educational desires of the home, 
as well as to assist in bringing about an actual realization 
if them, why hesitate to increase the incentive by accord- 
ing music its proper niche in the curriculum, and granting 


efficient teachers of it recognition of a kind that will make 


their lifework a profession in fact as well as in name? 
Attributes 


To the casual observer, instrumental practice is simply 
and purely a mechanica! form of work. Yet even from 
such a narrow angle, the fact that st is an ordinary oc 
currence for the mind to receive and cause the playing 
of considerably over 1,200 note impressions a minute, is 
wonder. 


tends to create 


than 


in itself an achievement which 


work 


for music 15 


however, 
branches 


rhe is vastly more complex this, 
few educational 


spiritual, emotional, men- 


among the very 
fourfold nature 
all of which attributes must properly 


Hence, 


possessing a 
tal and physical 
coordinate and balance to form a perfect whole. 
aside from mechanism there are many other equally vital 
factors constantly before the pupil that call loudly for 
the most delicate consideration. Such, for example—as 
minute and unerring calculation of time values, absolute 
familiarity with the keys, valves or finger board positions 
At least, a rudimentary knowl- 
fingering, etc., 
effort. 


that produce the tones 
phrasing, 
guide to the 


edge of dynamics, harmony, 


all acting as a mental physical 
Through this collaboration of mind and matter the emo- 
tional comes into play, and thus is formed a vehicle by 
which the spiritual is eventually revealed 

So, in considering the candidacy of mus‘c for a front 
the curriculum, let us bear in mind that, seek 


seat in 
shall not find a subject possessing 


where we may, we 
greater cultural and esthetic possibilities, greater oppor- 
tunities for mental discipline and manual drill, one more 
scientific, practical and necessary than the one in que tion. 

Aside from the foregoing, the entwining of music with 
From the cradle to 


daily life is especially noteworthy. 
the grave, it is with us in one form or another, The in- 
fant is comforted by the croon of a lullaby. Later on 


the dirge intones a solemn and stately melody when the 
the celestial harmonies beyond. Be- 


passes to 
The housewife 


two extremes, lovers sing. 
Families in even moderate 


traveler 
tween these 
and her man oft hum a tune. 
circumstances, who do not possess a musical instrument 
of some kind, are few. Symphonic and operatic per- 
formances, recitals and chorus concerts are an every day 
occurrence; while the use of music in connection with 
religious ceremonials dates back thousands of years. You 
can no more imagine a gala occasion without music than 
you can picture a dress parade of soldiers minus the brass 
band. The charm, in general, is not confined to theory, 
practice and material achievement, but makes an appeal 
far beyond these things. 
Standardization 


Adding to the list of vocations mentioned herein, doc- 
tors, accountants, architects, chemists, etc., follow a sylla- 
bus of work, common to their respective professions while 
studying, and, in order to practice, are compelled to pass 
a state board or municipal examination. On the same 
principle civil service tests have raised the standard of 
efficiency among federal employees over sixty per cent. 
So why harbor a condition that will permit an individual 
to study music for one year or six months; then, without 
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more ado, hang out a shingle and proceed to take money 
for doing more harm at twenty-five cents per than a 
scale would do in a lifetime. Music is 


short weight 
The public and the efficient 


too noble for such trifling. 
teacher should be protected. 

In speaking of standardization it is plain that we do 
not even intimate the possibility of standardizing, or mak- 
ing uniform the success of all teachers. That there will 
ever be various degrees of ability in every line of en- 
deavor is self evident. Therefore, our definition of 
standardization simply sets forth that a given amount of 
prescribed text and practice is to be mastered by the in- 
structor and imparted to the pupil in a designated order. 


Preparation 


Having discovered a feasible avenue for standardization, 
and found that music is worthy of major consideration 
by school boards, we shall next endeavor to evolve a 
working plan that, even though it fail to solve all the 
problems involved, shali form a substantial model for 
such a move. 

‘To avoid being adjudged extremists, let us not suggest 
an entire reversal of the present order of things, but 
select the best of existing conditions and bend them to 
our purpose. Therefore, it is understood that the making 
of music an Elective Major Course shall be accomplished 
through the mediumship of outside or private instruction, 
and that the source and amount of tuition fees shall re- 
main the same as now. By this mode of procedure, the 
school board is not burdened with additional financial ob- 
ligations to pay teachers, purchase instruments, etc. More- 
over, the question of what is to become of the efficient 
private instructor is answered, for those of them who 
prove their capability will continue as heretofore, except 
for a certain inoffensive supervision—to be explained 
later on, 

Obstacles 


At present a lack of organization and unity of purpose, 
as well as the I-know-more-than-thou attitude among 
teachers, an effort to appear pedagogically distinctive, and 
a taint of jealousy that at times bedims the vision, are 
traits that render the task in hand difficult, but by no 
means impossible, Primarily, these stumbling blocks are 
the result of non-standardization; so the quicker they are 
eliminated the better. ’ 

Under the condition existing today the incentive to 
standardize will, in nie cases out of ten, be greatly fa- 
cilitated if school boards be urged to take the initiative, 
and announce that they are prepared to give the serious 
study of music recognition as a major elective in their 
curriculum—such recognition, with the resultant credits, 
to be based principally on the educational side of the sub- 
ject with merely secondary consideration of the technical 
aspect. Then to this end, let all or a few recognized and 
established music teachers of the community devise a 
means that is at once practicable, pedagogically right, and 
easy to control. The outline must be submitted to the 
authorities, and judged by them from these points of 
view, while the comprehensiveness, terminology and se- 
quence of presentation followed in theory, harmony, and 
other written text shall be decided upon by the teachers 
themselves. 

Such action has a tendency to give the effort official 
standing, and it has been our experience that the authori- 
ties are perfectly willing to listen, co-operate and support 
the movement when approached in this way. In non- 
cventuation of such a result, however, naught remains but 


to keep on trying. 
Requirements 


Returning to the requirements, it is imperative that a 
fixed order of theoretical text presentation shall be ar- 
ranged. Otherwise attempted examinations and proper 
grading of classes would be farcical. 

Adopting this uniformity of sequence does not of neces- 
sity mean to name and compel the use of a certain desig- 
nated text book. Let us be explicit on the point and add 
that by it we understand the tabulating of various parts 
or divisions of theory, harmony and other educational 
branches, in the order which the teachers concerned agree 
upon as heing correct—irrespective, if occasion demands, 
of the numerical progression in which any one author has 
them arranged in a book. Instructors may then use a pet 
volume of harmony no matter by whom written, as long 
as in presenting the work they follow the table of se- 
quences defined as the official standard. 

Terminology is another subject that will require consid- 
cration, and no better plan in this connection suggests itself 
at present than the printing and distribution of synonym 
sheets for use at examinations. So when a question arises 
involving a certain term the list of synonyms may be con- 
sulted, whereupon all will know, for example, that a whole 
step and a whole tone have the same meaning. True, 
these difficulties could be overcome by following the plan 
adopted by school boards of naming a specific work, but 
this move would frequently arouse contention. Hence 


such a thought must be tucked away in the background of 
the future. 
Credits 

As to credits, we will state that, in view of its essen- 
tiality, educational values, etc., music should be given the 
same credit, hour for hour, as any other branch of the cur- 
riculum, and at no time should the number designated be 
iess than 25 per cent. of the total credits required for grad- 
uation, 

To many the reason is clear for suggesting that credits: 
he based principally on theory, harmony and kindred sub- 
jects. Vor the benefit of the few, though, we may state 
that the scientific and educational side of music can be 
taught to any number of students with as uniform a de- 
gtee of success as can the grammar of a language. In 
technic and rendition, however, the progress and attain- 
ment, as in elocution and literary work, varies so greatly 
with individuals that anything like uniformity of effective 
achievement is out of the question. Therefore, on this 
account and because of its nature schools are apt to favor 
the mental mastery of the subject, rather than a physical 
exposition of it. With this knowledge at hand the act of 
1equiring and giving the same number of credits for each 
of the two divisions of music study would be inconsistent 
impractical and unjust. Yet certain it is that some cre. 
cential recognition should be allowed the playing phase. 
Consequestly in this connection we are of the opinion that 
+5 per cent. of the total number allotted the course would 
he ample. That is to say, if in all eight credits were re- 
cuired, six should be apportioned the verbal text and two 
reserved for the technical and interpretative. 

Study and Examinations 

As to the manner of teaching an instructor, should im- 
part both theoretical knowledge and a technical course to 
students in his or her studio. The educational text may 
be taught at the same time that the instrumental lesson is 
given, or a class period set aside for it during the week. 
Both plans are in use at the present time, the latter seem- 
ing to produce the better results. 

Examinations in theory, ete., will take place in the school 
class room at the regular interval: prescribed by the cur- 
riculum, and be presided over by the supervisor or assist- 
ant. At such examinations the average marking of each 
answer should be based on its relative value to the sub- 
ject matter as a whole and not simply on the arbitrary giv- 
ing of 5 or 10 per cent., as the case may be, for each cor- 
rect answer. 

Examin itions in technic and interpretation must occur 
within the same week that the above test is made, and 
should be conducted by the private teacher, with the fol- 
lowing factors and guidances always in mind, to wit: That 
the standard demanded—proficiency and progress expected 

should not be conceived as a fixed amount and quality of 
work applying to all pupils alike. Nor should it be shaped 
by comparing the results that different students attain. 
On the contrary, a separate and distinct standard must be 
formed for each individual. In brief, the best any pupil 
can accomplish is indicated hy 100 per cent. However, the 
[rogress and attainments of one pupil, as represented by 
100 per cent., may in no way compare with the progress 
and attainments of a like average possible in another pupil. 
Consequently it will rest with the teacher to decide what 
amount of proficiency 100 per cent. will represent in each 
pupil and to give averages according to this individual ap- 
praisement. During these tests the high lights to be con- 
sidered are hand position, fingering, phrasing, legato, stac- 
cato, etc. and last, but by no means least, interpretative 
ability. Needless it is to add that the results of such ex- 
aminations must be promptly forwarded to the supervisor. 


The Grade School and Music Credits 

Concerning the possibility of giving credits or their 
equivalents for music study pursued by pupils while at- 
tending the grade school, the application of such a conces- 
sicn would not be practical with the scholastic system gen- 
crally in vogue today. However, it is possible to give 
credits indirectly by permitting music pupils to take an en- 
trance examination in theory and practice when passing to 
the high school, and ailowing a certain number of ad- 
vance credits for work accomplished prior thereto, as 
shown by the test. The standard of these examinations in 
theory should not, however, be graded beyond intermedi- 
ate harmony. While the progress attained in technic and 
interpretation had best, for the reasons explained, be left 
to the private teacher’s judgment. 


Examination of Teachers 


After the standard has been fixed the desired recogni- 
tion sanctioned and the proportion of credits agreed upon, 
the next step will naturally be for the school board to dis- 
cover who are efficient pedagogues and who are not. 

This being a delicate subject, aromatic spirits and a cy- 
clone cellar have been requisitioned; “preparedness” is a 
great thing. However, we :may as well understand right 
now that school authorities are not going to recognize all 
teachers to the extent of affiliating them with the school 

(Continued on page 31) 
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(There seems to be of late quite a revival of 
interest on the part of inventive musicians in the 
subject of a new and simpler musical notation. 
California appears to take special interest in the 
subject, as this is the second system submitted 
by musicians of that State within the last few 
months. See also article by David Swing Felter, 
of Berkeley, Cal., in Musical Courier of March 30, 
1916.—Editor’s Note.) 

The idea of a new notation came to the author of this 
article in 1892, after a period of nearly ten years teaching 
beginners the rudiments of music. During five years of 
experiments many different plans were tried and rejected. 
In the year 1897 the system herein outlined was given the 
form to be described. 

The old system with its ten differently named lines is 
difficult to master. Very few, even after years of study, 
really master it to the extent of becoming what we musi- 
cians term “a good reader.” 

It is self evident that there should be some way whereby 
music reading would become a simple function instead of 
being a prodigiously difficult one. One day, while demon- 
strating to a young pupil that each octave on the piano 
is like every other octave as to the key groups, as well as 
the names of the keys, the idea came that the rational nota- 
tion should be as simple as the keyboard and read alike in 
every octave. 

Experiments were tried with four lines and varicolored 
lines, but the search finally narrowed down to three lines 
for each octave, these to be named alike in each octave. 
So three straight lines signify the octave from Middle C 
to B, three wavy lines the next octave above; and these two 
groups of lines constitute the treble or violin clef, thus: 
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The bass clef has the same two groups with the bass 
clef sign. Together they appear as follows: 
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embracing a compass of four octaves, whereas our present 
notation only has a compass of three octaves. 

Added lines, the octave sign, sharps and flats will be used 
as at present, only the difference becomes apparent by a 
simple comparison of diagrams: 
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All differently named, a sheer strain for memory and eye 
alike to locate and remember. 
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In the orchestral score, too, the suggested notation would 
be of great value in simplifying many things. Violin music 
would, of course, be written on the treble or violin clef 
(example No. 1) but the necessity of endlessly writing the 
two leger lines below the staff would be entirely obviated. 

The viola written as follows: 


Ey 6 

















———— 


The violoncello would use the bass clef, changing to the 
treble, as needed. The tenor clef would be entirely 
eliminated. 

The bass viol reads loco instead of an octave higher 


than the sound actually produced, as at present. 
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The transposing soprano, alto and tenor brass and reed 
instruments would use the treble clef. The transposing 
baritone and bass instruments the bass clef. In case 
of extended passages in the highest position on both 
piano or violin, the eighth and loco signs may be 
used, changing from one to the other as the need arises, 
or the entire double staff of six lines may be superposed 
entirely across the page et sequitur to the end of the pas- 
sages, thus avoiding all leger lines. 
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This at least is something which could not have been 
done with the old notation, 

For pipe organ, the pedal notes can be written on the 
same staff as the left hand part. This is sometimes done 
now, but with the suggested notation we have two octaves 
in the new bass clef, and simple pedal parts will ordinarily 
be in the lower octave while the left hand is playing notes 
in the second octave. However, it may seem to the eye 
at first to see pipe organ music written on eighteen lines, 
we must remember that, together with all the disadvan- 


tages of the present system, we now use fifteen—all dif- 
ferently named—for organ music, whereas in the new sys- 
tem we in reality read only three lines. Each group by 
its clef sign and the character of the lines merely localizes 
the octave to be read. The eye has only to discriminate 
three lines and twe spaces. 

In conformity with the attempt to simplify the line sys- 
tem it, of course, is a logical sequence also to simplify the 
note and rest system, so as to do away with the mass of 
bewildering pothooks, and the confusing proliferation of 
black bars running through the staff as in the case of thirty- 
Like the lines of the old system, the 
In my sys- 


second note passages. 
fewer we can have of them, the better for us. 
tem, to give but one example, a sequence of thirty-second 
notes would appear: 


AO 


In teaching the new system to beginners, I discovered 
that they could remember and locate the note above, and 
the note below the staff first. The difficulty came later in 
recognizing the third line and third space 

While testing the new system with many different pupils, 
in many different places, at many different times, the same 
first step was taken; in this system the space below each 
group of lines is always C, the space above is always B; 
consequently there are two spaces between C and B, and 
these almost automatically, as it were, give the name and 
location of the lines. 

The system was tested with adult persons in the presence 
of music teachers, said adults having no knowledge of 
music whatever. In a few minutes these persons were 
locating lines and spaces pointed out, on the piano key- 
board. The old system has been tried uncounted times, and 
thousands of teachers know that no one learns in a few 
minutes to recognize any space or line pointed out, and to 
locate it on the piano keyboard; as a rule they do not learn 
it in many half hours. 

But no matter what the merits of the new system are, 
they are as naught if we can not get them accepted. Hu- 
mans do not like change when it implies effort, or expense, 
or both. There can be no denying that it means both. 

First, effort on the part of professionals, musicians and 
teachers to acquire the system, to demand its publication, 
and to teach it. But the professionals will find their task 
less tiresome and disheartening than with the old system. 

The main obstacle is the immediate increase in constant 
and variable capital demanded of the publisher, who sees 
his immense stock in hand turned into junk, his wage roll 
increased, and the outlay of an enormous block of capital 
for the new plates, and the new stock to be held on demand 

The immense resistant inertia of this economic obstacle 
was recognized by the author some years ago and occa- 
sioned the holding back of the new system. Now, however, 
nearing the threescore mark, the author felt that the sys- 
tem should be laid before the musical world, and at least 
given to posterity to know and perhaps sometime to accept 
and use. 





Noble’s “Christmas Pastoral” 


T. Tertius Noble has just added to his already ex- 
tensive collection of church music a new anthem called 
“A Christmas Pastoral,” which the H. W. Gray Company 
publishes. The style of the music is frankly diatonic and 
direct, full of excellent part writing for the voices, and 
accompanied by a flowing and melodious counterpoint on 
the organ. There are no difficulties in the voice part 
which the average choir need fear, and the anthem reaches 
a broad climax at the end. This is genuine church music 
without the least extraneous influence. 
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is a complete course of correlated text-material, 
consisting of carefully graded Lessons, Exercises, 
Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enables 
all earnest teachers and pupils to meet the most 
exacting requirements. It is the only text-work 
that makes it possible for the Private Piano 
Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and Uni- 
versity to work in perfect harmony with each 
other. Thousands of schools, conservatories and 
pseets teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent 
Zducational Institutions have approved it as a 
means of allowing School Credit for outside 
Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for 
inspection to those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers 
and pupils before starting fall classes. 
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Children in the schools are still engaged in turning 
out “howlers.” The term is not a musical one. It has 
to do with effects, not with causes. It is the English 
title for the roar of laughter which goes up when a 
student makes what we call a “break.” 

“Howlers” have been catalogued chiefly as the an- 
swers made to questions at examination time. The 
youth who wrote “A vacuum is a large empty space 
where the Pope lives,” was guilty of a “howler,” Per- 
tinent to this story is the statement of a New York 
pupil, that “an abstract noun is something you cannot 
see when you are looking at it.” 


What the Artist Does 


Ihe true artist can never relinquish his double obli- 
vation, His work entertains the listeners—it must also 
educate them. His entry upon the platform must be 
graceful. He must show that control of his body 
which is called poise. His hands may be in sight, but 
not in evidence, like the schoolboy’s abstract noun. 
His apparel will co-operate to make his whole appear- 
ance educative. Every woman in the audience should 
be prompted to urge her husband or her brother to 
wear such habiliments as his, because he wears them 
so well. And now that we have before us these evi 
dences of gentility let us settle back, to hear the song, 
For we are here to be en- 
tertained, and to be educated. So we listen. The tones 
charm. We yield our spirits to the cadenzas. Some 
of us, when it is finished, can hardly wait to extend the 
courtesies of the concert room to the accompanist in 
his final bars, before our rapture evokes the response 


or to listen to the speech. 


of applause. 
Then an artist walks off happy. 
We have assimilated his message. 


” 


He has given us his 
The saying 
It is a mis- 


soul. 
has it that “he lifts us out of ourselves. 
He has shown us loftier heights within our 
reach. We never can sing that song as he has sung it, 
but we can think it, we may even hum it to ourselves 
after we have left the auditorium. 

So the artist educates, while he gratifies us. We shall 
never be the same, after that song. He, too, is changed. 
You see the radiance of achievement as he comes on 


nomer, 


for the encore. 

That artist lives and endures in his work, whose 
radiance is unselfish. If he goes off saying only, “I 
have done well tonight,” he is an egotist. Egotists 
die. But if he thanks God for his art, utters a prayer 
for his teachers and says, “My song has found a thou- 
sand souls tonight,” he gives unselfishly. In such is 
true living. 

A Higher Standard 

American audiences are coming rapidly now to the 
point where artless speech is resented. Ours is a lan 
guage of synonyms. People are choosing their native 
tongue and they are choosing wisely and accurately. 
To be sure you may hear a lady in an automobile give 
the “eye” sound to either and neither, while she talks 
in the same breath “between you and I.” 

But in the main,yimitation is doing much to save peo- 
ple, in speech as it is in dress. For the artist this very 
element of imitation must be the vehicle for all his 
Few of his auditors will ever dare to try to 
sing as he does. All of his auditors will want to imi- 
tate his art of utterance. And the element in utter 
ance most needed is clear, distinct enunciation. 


teaching. 


Slovenliness 


However brave we have become as a people, with our 
polysyllables, however venturous in dipping into French 
or Latin in ordinary discourse, however accurate with 
our “shalls” and “wills” we are still notoriously de 
ficient in what may be called the vocalization of speech. 
Our young women return from their summer vacations 
enthusiastic about “the nice young gem they met up 
They speak, you see, of the mountains, 
But they never 


in the mons.” 
and of the gentlemen who were there 
use the letter “T.” 

Arrived in New York, they “take a cah to the pahk.” 

Thus we see the alphabet reduced by two letters, the 
T and the R. It were the lowest kind of wit to pro- 
pose that these letters have dropped from current use 
in conversation because of their overtime in politics. 
That’s another story. They have disappeared, however 
it may be. Except in our West. Yes, and in our East. 
We may joke about the “burr” in that “R” from Illinois 
or the meticulous final “T” in Down East, but they are 
better faults than ours. They represent a hundred per 
cent. value to all the letters in a word—sometimes two 
hundred per cent. Ours is marked down terribly. 


In England we read that the “G” is lost. “Goin’ 
drivin’ this mawnin’.” We lost it here long ago but 
we didn’t make a fad of it. It just sloughed off. 

What We Must Do 


This is the answer. We have got to stand up to this 
matter of precise speech all along the line, habitually. 
The teachers in the schools are finding it difficult, but 
they are hopeful, and they are successful. 

I heard the “Pied Piper of Hamelin” given by a 
twelve year old girl recently, in a crowded assembly. 
She had all the physical grace that we have mentioned 
here. I asked about her afterward. She has been in 
America but five years, and she was born in Russia! 
It was amazing. She showed no trace of accent. No- 
where were her “G’s” followed by “K’s.” She was a 
child, to be sure, but she was a marvelous product of 
assiduous teaching. 

How Words Help Songs 

Who will say that all the popularity of the folksong 
and the ballad in our concert programs is due to the 
air? There are more beautiful tunes than “Sallie in 
Our Alley”’—or even than “Annie Laurie.” Perhaps, 
to be just, their beauty lies in their rendering. But the 
words are no strain on the listener. Count them up 
for the monosyllables. They lend themselves to distinct 
utterance—and when they are Scotch they are not too 
Scotch, 

We are told that there are 50,000 words in the Eng- 
lish language, that 10,000 constitute the vocabulary of 
an educated gentleman, while “certainly not 1,000, per- 
haps not more than 500, are heard in the mouths of the. 
This information, reliable as all 
statistics, has leaked out. We are to see no more 
French on the “Carte du jour.” It will be a blessing 
so, Let us put all our eggs into an English basket and 
watch that basket. If we speak only the 500 words 
of the bourgeois—pardon—let us here highly resolve to 
speak them distinctly. 

A Triple Purpose 

The rendering of a song or a recitation sets up a 
triple purpose. It is to get the mind of the composer 
into complete accord with the mind of the listener, 
through the mind of the speaker. Anything interfering 
with this process makes it futile. For the artist, intelli- 
gent preparation will prompt rehearsals with the dic- 
tionary in hand, to the end that our concert rooms may 
be, as they always have been, places of resort for the 
culture, not only of physical grace and harmony but 
of precision and nicety in speech, 

Meanwhile let us all pray for the chorus—that the 
vicissitudes of time may bring from them a unity and 
a precision in enunciation that will make any composi- 
tion intelligible. And while we are on our knees, let 
us think of the vocalist who has come to be known as 
the “post-prandial orator.” Let us pray for him, first, 
that it may be given him to learn the limits of time; 
secondly, that his mind may become a blank about his 


laboring classes.” 


own affairs, as soon as he gets on his feet, and, finally, 
that some one may tell him the story of the old farmer 
who, restless through an hour’s sermon on “The Major 
Prophets” and being told “We now come to the Minor 
Prophets—what shall we do with them?” called out in 
meetin’: to say “Well b’gosh, ye kin give °em my seat— 
I’m goin’ home!” 





Shakespeare on Virginal Playing 





How oft, when thou, my music, music playest 
Upon that blessed wood, whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers; when thou gently swayest 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds; 

Do I envy those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand; 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand. 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more blest than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss, 
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(Manfred Malkin, director of the Malkin School of 
Music of New York, is known as one of the most dis- 
tinguished pianists of the metropolis. Born in Russia, 
he studied many years at the Paris Conservatoire, gain- 
ing that polish and finished technic so admired by all 
who hear him. Following his life in France, he settled 
in New York, where he soon established himself. Nu- 
merous solo appearances with prominent musical or- 
ganizations gave him enviable prominence. His duo 
recital with Ysaye, at Carnegie Hall, New York, when 
each artist played solos and collaborated in ensemble 
performances, was a great success. Joseph Malkin, the 
cellist, of Boston, is his brother.) 

Curiously enough, the art of practising is not always 
adequately associated with the art itself; but is, by the 
younger pupil, often considered a mere drudgery through 
which, by some miraculous means, one hopes eventually to 
arrive at perfection! Nothing is further from the truth; 
for indeed the royal road by which successful results in 
practising are reached is one of well defined lines and pro- 
portions, and any method of practising, other than that of 
definitely objective, specific purposes, will certainly lead to 
nothing but most unsatisfactory and indefinite results. 

Also, still more strangely, is it frequently noticed that 
even more experienced pupils are too unmindful of the 
fact that their art is an intellectual one, none the less so 
for being an art! And, in their eagerness to surmount 
technical difficulties, are content to put forward only this 
physical element, to the, exclusion of scholarly intellect 
which comes first from an understanding of the material 
in hand, and then a careful concentration of mental as 
well as of skilled physical forces. It is also to be said that 
without the ability to analyze the various forms of com- 
position, including the harmonic and contrapuntal construc- 
tion, and the sub-forms of motives, phrases, sections and 
periods, together with the many means of development, 
practising becomes a mere automatic repetition and reflex 
action, from which nothing but fatigue, lack of interest, 
and disgust can result. 

Then, with the American student in particular, there is 
an inherent unrest, due perhaps to the newness of the 
country, but no doubt traceable to some extent, also, to the 
American custom of indulgence in allowing the child to 
have its own way too much in matters which, while un- 
harmful in themselves, have a direct influence upon the 
disciplinary powers of the child in technically educational 
pursuits, both in youth and in later years. On the other 
hand, it is noticed that the European manner of disciplin- 
ing the child directly is often responsible for producing a 
well trained mind, but at the cost of any individuality or 
initiative. It is the medium ground which should be sought 
in the development of the student, and this is a subject 
which arrests the attention of the greatest educators. How- 
ever, breadth is one factor upon which all agree; it becomes 
now a matter of perfecting each item as it is met, which, 
after all, is the surest means of reaching finally a mastery 
of all. 

To define well one’s purpose in practising, the following 
means will be found the most productive: After noting 
well the key and time signatures, the pupil should study 
the object of the exercise—the difficulties it is destined to 
surmount when mastered. Then by visualizing the “mo- 
tive’—figure, or subject matter—which will be found to be 
developed throughout the etude, the task of reading be- 
comes considerably lightened, and the proper attention can 
be given to the ‘purely technical aspects of the exercise. 
It is a significant fact that, in most studies from Cramer, 
Czerny, Moscheles, Kessler, Clementi Chopin and Liszt may 
be more than one-half mastered by the complete mastery 
of the first motive or phrase, for the simple reason that 
the study is based upon the one (usually) technical diffi- 
culty, and the material is continually used throughout the 
entire exercise, being “developed” by modulatory, canonical 
and many other means, and also usually in the song-period 
or the rondo form. 

With the object plain, the student should practise, very 
slowly, one hand (that one which contained the principal 
figure) until perfect; increasing the tempo to the required 
speed. And then the accompanying hand in the same man- 
ner; finally playing both together, as before, slowly, and 
increasing the tempo as marked. The principal motive 
will ordinarily not exced one measure in length, and this 
should be the amount of material mastered in sections, 
measure by measure, throughout the exercise. Nothing is 
surer of failure than the mere “racing” through the etude; 
for it is certain that even the smallest difficulty to be mas- 
tered will require all the intellect that the pupil may be 
able to lend to the task. 

After the exercise seems to be well learned, it should be 
played through entirely—slowly, regularly, and with the 
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character prescribed. lf there be mistakes or hesitancies, 
these spots should be practised alone, many times, in the 
same manner as at first. And, during the whole above men- 
tioned process, the pupils shall “count” the time, all the 
time, not neglect the necessary accents, and by all means 
giving most careful attention to the “fingering.” The use 
of the metronome is advised, after the technic is perfect, 
to regulate the comparative tempos. 

The monophonic style of composition (a single theme 
with an accompaniment) usually requires the bringing for- 
ward of the thematic material with one or the other of 
the hands; but the polyphonic style will necessitate the 
predominance of one or more melodies to the less accentu- 
ated accompanying voices, and this needs the ultradevelop- 
ment of single fingers. For this purpose, chord-studies are 
used; the independence of the fingers being secured by 
“bringing out” one tone of the chord more prominently 
than all the rest; this exercise being applied to each finger 
of both hands separately, and in various combinations of 
fingers of the same and of both hands. 

The fugue should be studied by first memorizing the 
subject and noting well the places of appearance of this 
subject throughout the entire fugue (the various develop- 
ments and suggestions of this subject as either principal or 
subsidiary theme), and then after practising these subject 
entrances separately, slowly, as in the practice of studies, 
the entire fugue should be carefully studied with respect to 
its interpretative character. 

Pedaling is a science, the principles of which must be 
studied thoroughly before application in performance—es- 
pecially in the fugue is the pedal of wonderful importance, 
ahd in other forms of composition it is one of the chief 
means of interpretation. Faulty pedaling is perhaps re- 
sponsible for at least one-half of the pianist’s troubles. 
Perfect manipulation of the pedal presupposes a knowledge 
of the harmonic and contrapuntal structure of a composi- 
tion, the relative importance of principal and subsidiary 
themes, the development of same, and, in fact, most of all 
thorough musicianship. 

For the sonata, all previous remarks will apply. It is 
advisable for the student before perfecting the perform- 
ance of a sonata, to become acquainted with the life, his- 
tory and conditions surrounding the period at which time 
the work was written, and when possible, the interpreta- 
tion should be received from one whose study has been in 
close contact with those musicians who have been in close 
touch with disciples of the composer, if not the composer 
himself. Special attention to the “shading” or dynamic 
markings in the printed copy is certainly to be given, and 
though they are far from being sufficient to give the com- 
poser’s idea of his work, they are certainly to be observed 
with closest attention. In the sonata both the monophonic 
and the polyphonic styles of composition are met with, and 
it is not possible to play thoroughly well any sonata with- 
out a mastery of the etudes and works of the early mas- 
ters, supplemented by the classic school of contrapuntal 
composition. 

A digest of the foregoing suggestions is but a founda- 
tion, for indeed the individuality of the performer will 
ultimately add many points peculiar to himself. If the 
points given above will result in the reader’s practising with 
more care, thought and directness, it will have accom- 
plished something of the purpose for which it is intended. 





A Plan to Standardize Music Teaching 
(Continued from page 28) 


and permitting their giving or being even remotely con- 
nected with the giving of such important markings as 
school credits unless satisfactory proof of ability is forth- 
coming. School pedagogy has been standardized for a 
number of years, and instructors are compelled to pass 
rigorous examinations to establish the fact of their com- 
petency. Consequently we cannot consistently expect the 
music teachers, whose ability is more of an unknown 
quantity than the school teachers, to be exempt from an 
inquiry into their knowledge of music and the amount of 
pedagogical sense they have on tap. 

Mentally, we hear many teachers loftily inquiring: “Who 
shall examine us?” Mentally, we hear some one reply that 
the examination shall be based upon the standard theoreti- 
cal test the efficient teachers of the community have 
formed and shall be presided over or by the supervisors 
or an instructor elected for that purpose. Surely no teacher 
should object to being examined in a subject which he has 
co-operated in or was offered an opportunity to co-operate 
in arranging and grading. Then, too, it must be remem- 


Lered that in selecting questions from the test and giving 
markings cn answers the examiner will be guided by rules, 
which certain, or all of the applicants themselves, assisted 
in framing. However, if such there be who do object, let 
u3 pass them by, for instead of friends of progress they 
are exponents of special privilege. 

From all appearances dividing the examination into two 
classes would greatly expedite matters and inflict less hard- 
ship on teachers whose efforts have been yrimarily di- 
rected toward preparatory instruction. Moreover, their 
occurrence semiannually, or for the time being oftener, 
would give those who “fail” a chance to take another test 
within a reasonable length of time. 

An examination of the first class should cover four years 
of work, from rudiment, through harmony, counterpoint, 
canon and fugue. In other words, the entre course. An 
examination of the second class should cover the first two 
years of work, it being understood that a second class 
teacher shall not be authorized to teach beyond the sec- 
ond year’s work. If this standard is too exhaustive for a 
start (especially in small towns), then the number of sub- 
jects required by the examination may be reduced in the be- 
ginning and increased year by year until the desired ef- 
ficiency and maximum is attained. 

Teachers’ Technical Examinations 

Glancing over the field of a technical and playing test, in 
conjunction with the theoretical examinations, we are of 
the opinion that pedagogues who have been continuously 
and successfully engaged in the profession of music teach- 
ing for, say, from five to ten years, may with pacific re- 
sults and without danger to the standard be exempt from 
demonstrating their instrumental ability, because instructors 
of a brand who will pass the theoretical examinations out- 
lined and have had five or more years of practical experi- 
ence will, as a rule, possess a good working knowledge of 
how the fundamentals of iechnic and playing should be 
taught. However, whether such a concession be made or 
uot, the provision of a test is necessary for those appli- 
cants who fail to come under this heading, or, if needs be, 
for every one without distinction, These examinations 
should be of a purely rudimentary character, including the 
tiaying of scales, arpeggios, thirds, trills and pedaling 
‘ouch and hand position (as applied to the method adoptea 
by the teacher), relaxation, the sight reading and transpo 
sition of a third or fourth grade etude, the playing of a 
composition selected from the applicant’s repertoire, etc 
And let us remember that the examiner’s judgment should 
Le based on the purely pedagogical inquiry: “Can this per 
son do these things well enough to teach them?” Not from 
the basis cf criticism applied to finished artists.. 

State Control vs. Local Control 

Up to the present we have purposely avoided considering 
the move from a statewide or legislative measure point of 
view, because it is our belief that more can be done in less 
time and with greater satisfaction to all concerned by local 
school board control than could be accomplished by peti 
tioning the state lawmakers to act. 

Some time hence, when the working plan crystallizes, the 
red tape of the capitols will be unwound; but until then 
control by the local board is the most logical and promising 
avenue to the realization of cur hopes. 

True, in some States, New Jersey, for example, all addi- 
tions to, or subtractions from, the curriculum must first of 
all pass muster before the State commissioner and State 
examiners; but even in these cases much can, with benefit, 
be left by them to the discretion of the local boards. 

To the Teachers 

In concluding, we feel that while the plan herewith de- 
veloped may not be perfect in all details, yet it forms a 
nucleus ioward attaining the ends in view, and, like cata- 
logue prices, is subject to change without notice. 

Red blood, enthusiasm, stick-to-it-iveness and co-opera- 
tion are the essentials that will make a successful standard 
ization and school credit campaign anywhere. 

True, there may be a few educators who will contend that 
the line of work mapped out cannot be done, because music 
is considered a minor course in the high school curricula. 
This is not a reason. This is simply the statement cf a 
condition. Furthermore, when a man starts to say some- 
thing cannot be done, he is frequently interrupted by some 
hody by doing it. 

In all events, do not sit in the studio and bewail the fact 
that you have to compete with the incompetent, woefully 
shake the head because school credits are not given, and 
twirl the thumbs over a condition that requires a music 
tceacher’s day to begin after the school teacher’s day has 
finished. We may passively bewail, shake and twirl until 
the crack of doom; in the end the condition is not one whit 
better. 

If music teaching is a profession then let us have it 
treated as such. Let us organize, co-operate and standard- 
ize. In other words, instead of all this talking under cover 
or hinting in public print that school credits for music 
study is a grand idea and stopping there, let us get out in 
the open, cultivate mental breadth, organize and act. 
Other states and cities have done it. Why not yours? 
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Paganini frequently made mention of applying certain 
natural laws and stated that his remarkable technical ability 
was due to the knowledge and application of these laws or 
rules. 

Spohr decried the possibility of there being any such 
laws, with which the violin fraternity was not familiar, and 
the vast majority of musicians agreed with him. However, 
Henry Ernst, one of the greatest violinists of that period, 
followed Paganini from city to city, endeavoring to ob- 
tain a clew to his wonderful ability. That Ernst profited 
greatly from this association no one who has studied his 
compositions will deny. Still, no information has been 
handed down as to his mode of playing by Paganini, Ernst 
or any of their associates, that is of any value to this gen- 
eration, 


Left Hand Differently Employed 


Modern violinists fail to create the impression that Paga- 
nini did, because they use an entirely different method of 
employing the left hand, relative to string vibration. Not 
but the ability to use the 
fingers with the speed and delicacy necessary, is due to this 


alone tone quality is affected, 


difference in finger manipulation. 

The wonderfully delicate ear of genius, recognizing each 
slightest gradation of tone and tone quality, hears that to 
which the average ear of talent is deaf. It recognizes that 
each perfectly true semi-tone on the violin is composed of 
overtones that combine with each other much more smooth- 
ly than do false tones, Of all the great violinists Paganini 
was the who reached back far enough into the 


scientific reason for this, to solve the mystery. 


only one 


Tone Quality 


the most important point in this 
method as it is here, that it first begins to divulge from 
the Spohr School. Scientific has disclosed 
the fact that tone quality is determined solely by the pres- 
ence or absence of overtones. The voices of great singers 
contain many more overtones than does an ordinary voice. 
Violin tone quality can be improved only by adding over- 
tones, A string stopped by heavy finger pressure is utiliz- 
ing only the portion of the string lying between the finger 
When we lessen finger pressure we bring 


Tone quality forms 


investigation 


and the bridge 
into play the whole length of the string, and thus the lower 
portion of the string supplies additional overtones. This 
is the case where a strong vibrato is used. Spalding, for 


instance, uses the entire string vibration. Paganini used 
this entire string vibration at all times, and made all other 
things subservient to it. This, however, constitutes only one 
phase of his playing, as when one begins to study minimum 
finger pressure, many queer truths appear that hitherto 
have been viewed from the exactly opposite perspective. 
The heavy pressure of the bow must be entirely dispensed 
with. Speed of bow movement takes the place of bow 
pressure. Every means of increasing the carrying power 
of the instrument was employed by Paganini. 


Sympathetic Vibrations 


Any one who has attempted to play on a violin with only 
one string on it, has been impressed with its poor quality 
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of tone, and when all the strings were replaced on the in- 
strument the improvement was most remarkable. This 
demonstrates that sympathetic vibration is a reality and 
not a fancy, This sympathetic vibration was utilized by 
Paganini to its fullest extent. 

Paganini’s Tricks 


Paganini generally played with string orchestra accom- 
paniment; in open strings this orchestra had C, G, D, A, 
E. Paganini tuned his violin half a tone higher, and his 
open strings were A flat, E flat, B flat and F natural. Thus 
he had nine out of the twelve semitones, adding resonance 
to his playing. He found that the thinner the string the 
less finger pressure was necessary, and so he employed thin 
strings (a wire E at times, it is said). Noticing that thin 
strings vibrated more freely than heavier ones, he had his 
bridge raised to allow this greater vibration. He wrote 
his compositions in keys best fitted to produce resonance. 

With his strings placed far above the fingerboard, there 
was more vertical movement of the string, and it was only 
a short step to utilizing this vertical movement. Science 
teaches us that a string forced from its natural position is 
pushing in the opposite direction with exactly the same 
amount of force that the finger is expending, why not util- 
ize this opposite force? In every scale passage, in all 
tremolos and trills, in many brilliant cadenzas, he utilized 
this vertical pressure. At times it is this alone that pro- 
duces effects. 

Finger and Bow Pressure 


He found that finger and bow pressure was made simul- 
taneously, both starting with no pressure. Thus the string 
could begin its movement much more readily than when 
one or the other was pressing, even ever so slightly. But 
the great truth back of all this probably was the last dis- 
covery, as after solving this, he was required to do no more 
practice while on his concert trips. 

He found that more pressure was required to produce a 
tone other than a perfect natural harmonic tone (upon the 
lightest finger pressure), and that with a very light bow 
pressure no tone at all would result, unless the finger was 
upon the exact place of division to produce a natural har- 
Then, believing that these natural harmonic 
he studied 


monic tone. 
tones govern all the semi-tones of the strings, 
the application of this same light bow and finger pressure 
in forming all the tones on his instrument and learned that 
natural vibrations of the true strings are always in perfect 
semi-tones, and that to play an untrue tone the string must 
be forced to vibrate unnaturally. 


Paganini’s Discoveries 


He found that the tone of a string can be deadened by 
having its vibrations stilled by a certain, even bow and 
finger pressure, and that the longest kind of skips on the 
string could be made unnoticed by an audience. He studied 
the movements of the ear drums and learned in many ways 
where the ear is deceived by its own natural vibrations. He 
used a longer bow than usual and one in which the hair 
was placed farther away from the stick. This proved val- 
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uable in his flying staccato effects, and was more flexible 
than the Tourte bow. 

He discovered that a string, its full vibration once 
reached, would retain its pitch until the finger pressure was 
almost entirely removed. In the playing of natural har- 
monic tones, the pitch once established, the finger could be 
removed and the pitch would remain unchanged as long 
as the bow continued with equal speed and pressure. 

The greater the artist the more valuable will the knowl- 
edge of these laws prove, as when the fingerboard is mas- 
tered, there need be no labor excepting the memorizing of 
the compositions and the application of the rules to produce 
the proper results. The difficulties are removed by using 
sympathetic vibration in the playing of octaves and double 
stops; by letting the string vibrate in its naturally true 
semi-tones; and by employing the retention of pitch and 
the soft formation of tones. 

The vast amount of practice now required to reach that 
goal of technical proficiency necessary to play these lighter 
compositions will be diminished to a remarkable degree, 
and effects absolutely impossible to produce under the 
Spohr rules become perfectly easy through the proper fin- 
ger manipulation. 

We act in harmony with natural laws rather than in di- 
rect opposition to them. 
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(In connection ‘tins Mr. Gnas preceding article on 
Paganini, the following letter recently received by the 
Musical Courier is of interest.] 
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: 1512 Patterson Ave., 
Glendale, Cal., October 6, 1916. § 


To the Editor: 

The recent articles appearing in your esteemed mag- 
azine, written by Arthur M. Abell, concerning the most fa- 
mous violinist of his day—and possibly of any other day, in- 
cluding the present—Paganini— the 
signed a source of much pleasure and have no doubt pro- 
duced a feeling of gratitude in the hearts of all students 
of the violin, for which we are all grateful to you and to 
Mr. Abell. 

But—where is the secret of his wonderful technic? The 
answer is, buried with him. 

Paganini said—or at least we are told that he said—he 
had a secret relating to his wonderful technic, which he 
had discovered and would give to the world. This secret 
though short, it 
was claimed that it would completely revolutionize the art 
of violin playing. Also, according to history, Paganini 
demonstrated this secret to several persons, among them 
Sivori, the celebrated violinist. Further, so the story runs, 
he told it to a friend of his—a mediocre cellist—and this 
cellist became in three days an entirely changed player on 
his instrument, developing into an artist almost immedi- 
ately. The other demonstration of his secret was with a 
girl of tender years, and she, too, then played marvelously. 
But to make a long story short, they all died, and have 
been dead for years; and the secret died with them, as far 
as we have yet discovered. 

There have been since that time many who have claimed 
to have discovered the secret—Robert E. Walker, Goby 
Eberhardt, probably Sevcik, and a host of lesser ones, who 
have suddenly or through patient endeavor thought that 
they had discovered or learned it. Some of their ideas are 
wonderful helps along the thorny path of the violin stu- 
dent or the artist, but the real secret remains undiscovered, 
Now when the articles by Mr. Abell commenced to appear 
we all sat up and began to take notice. Here was a man 
who, above us all, has had the opportunity of delving into 
this business and helping to bring to light the famous secret 
of Paganini (if he had any). The unpublished letters, 
the manuscripts which might divulge his fingering; and his 
red notebook, which might afford the only clue, have at 
least been found, but what is the result? Not a thing of 
any vital importance. 

In fact, in Mr. Abell’s second article, the pictures numbered 
one and two differ radically. In the cast of Paganini’s 
hand, the hand does not appear to be at all large, while in 
the supposed only authentic picture of Paganini the hands 
look out of all proportion to the rest of the anatomy. 
Which is authentic? f 

Next—writers tell of Paganini’s excessive practice, His 
doctor refutes this. The doctor presumably knew what he 
was talking about, at least in this instance, since a diagno- 
sis was not imperative. But the doctor noticed a wonder- 
ful peculiarity of Paganini’s physique—his left shoulder 
was higher than his right, and thereby he was specially 
adaptable to violin playing. 

Now it is a matter of fact that nearly every violinist 
who has practised and played for any number of years 
has a left shoulder higher than the right one. The doctor 
goes on to say that Paganini’s hand had a peculiar elas- 


have been to under- 


was said to be one requiring intelligence ; 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A SERMON ON THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 
OF LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


BY 
ARTHUR HARTMANN 
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“In the beginning God created the Heaven and the 
Earth. And the earth was without form, and void; and 
the darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.”— 
Genesis, Chapter 1. 


Nature has, from time to time produced men of such 
overwhelming genius, such titanic intellect and powers of 
creation that theories of god-heads, reincarnations, Mes- 
siahs, prophets—all seem but to deepen the mystery and 
to make the explanation of such phenomena an impossi- 
bility. 

't would seem as if the admiration which the generations 
immediately following the gigantic apparition lavished on 
the new revolutionary, so absorbed their strength that it 
stifled their own powers of production, arresting develop- 
ment and leaving an era of people in a state of unhappy 
gratitude. 

Where is the artist who has not eaten his heart out in 
despair at the incomparable mastery of a Raphael; the 


t ‘am 


i 
i 








sculptor who has not been put into ecstasies by the almost 
inachievable symmetry and beauty of a work by Michael 
Angelo? 

There is perhaps no occurrence possible in life, be it of 
whatever nature, no philosophy, science, art or phases of 
animal and vegetable nature, that is not covered by some 
—notably 
in the second part of this work, just as even many of our 


sentence or direct allusion in Goethe’s “Faust” 
slang expressions today owe their source to the universal 
genius of Shakespeare. 

In Beethoven the world was again given a light which 
will shine down through the vaults of ages and eternities, 
for is there any music—however futuristic possible 
which has not its roots in the heart of music whence sprang 
Beethoven, and before him Bach? 

It seems to me that one of the enduring tests of a work 
of art is when criticism is powerless before its beauties 
and its proportions, and this Beethoven achieved in their 
highest perfection (according to the judgment of the 





This song was composed to provide our beautiful anthem with American 


music that will distinguish it from the songs of other lands. 


of ‘‘'God Save the King,” to which it has 


The English tune 
been sung, is used by several European 


countries, and outside of our own country is not suggestive of America. 
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writer) in the fifth symphony as first place, the fifth piano 
concerto, a magnificent second, and the violin concerto, a 
good third. 

“It is indeed to be deplored that there are occasionally 
(and have been) players, artistically and mentally unfit to 
approach the violin concerto, who have given performances 
therof with piano accompaniment. It is an unpardonable 
act of savagery, for the concerto is conceived for orchestra 
with an incidental violin solo and is as pitiful presented 
with piano as a man’s head and shoulders without the rest 
of his body—his heart and strength! 

No violinist, be he ever so gifted and phenomenal, can 
give a complete interpretation of the work except that the 
mastery of his instrument has long since become a habit, 
that his knowledge and experience in music have reached 
full maturity and his experiences of life’s beauties and 
tragedies have kept their profound scars. For even beauty, 
at its height scorches with pain! With the first sap of the 
pregnantly presaging four notes of the tympani, begins the 
epic, and the interpreter who disturbs the picture, by look- 
ing around, adjusting his violin pad or otherwise indicating 
that he is restlessly awaiting his entrance, is altogether un- 
worthy the glorious dignity which the word “artist” con- 
fers on one who wants to penetrate the almighty spirit of 
a Beethoven and recreate his message to humanity. 

The glorious introduction, resplendent with vigor and 
noble thought, has come to an end and now, it seems to me, 
that Beethoven, too, sees back—-acons ago, and anticipating 


Genesis says, “In the beginning was chaos,” and as “God 
created light” so he ascends a ladder—iridescent and tran 
scendent with promises of glorious fulfillment! 

This ought to be one’s attitude toward the introductory 


violin part. 





NEW MUSIC FOR AMERICA 


BY JAMES J. MCCABE 








An interesting feature of the recent national convention 
was the new music for “America” (“My Country, ’Tis 
t Thee”), sung by the teachers at Madison Square Garden, 
and composed by James J. McCabe, a New York: District 
Superintendent, and an experienced musician. This inspired 
a warm newspaper discussion on the lack of original 
music for our national songs and the need of a real 
A number of writers were strong in 
claiming that with the 


American anthem, 
praise of Mr. McCabe's music, 
iamil.ar words it “now makes our national anthem thor 
oughly American,” and it was said that the English people 
will “hail the day” when their tune of “God Save the 
King,” which we have used, shall be left to them alone. 

Whatever the ultimate value of the discussion, it served 
to show that the new tune has already made hosts of 
friends among school people, patriotic societies and com 
mun-ty choruses in many other places besides New York 
and has been accorded a degree of favor which entitles it 
to respectful consideration. 

\s to the impulse which first gave him the idea of 
making a new setting of “America,” Mr. MeCabe began 
by asking a question. “D‘d you ever cross the Atlantic in 
an English boat?” he asked, and then went on 

“I crossed for the first time in 1889, headed for Glasgow, 
on one of the old liners that had no band on board. At 
that time | was engaged entirely in musical work and was 
pressed into service as pianist and choirmaster on Sun- 
days. 1 shall never forget the first Sunday service, when 
the whole ship’s party sang the old English tune, the 
‘America,’ while the 


Americans singing the words of 


English sang at the same time the words of ‘God Save 
the Queen!’ Can you imagine anything more ridiculous ? 
it seemed to me an affront to both countries to allow 
any such freak performance. I found, however, that this 
was a regular procedure, and I have heard it many times 
since. The shock I received impressed me with a need of 
a change of tune for our hymn with the result you see.” 

From a inusical standpoint the composition has many 
th'ngs to recommend it, as will be seen upon reading it 
thorough. It has met with universal approval wherever 
heard and the rapidity with which it has been taken up 
by organizations throughout the country is truly astonish 
ing. Conductors who may be interested in the work are 
invited to write to Mr. McCabe, whose address is South 
Third street, near Driggs avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
will supply them free of charge with the vocal parts and 
also with the orchestral or band score if desired. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
SACRED DUET 


Bruno Huhn 

“Sing, O Ye Heavens” (60 cents). Mr. Huhn is an ex- 
pert workman when it comes to the composition of church 
music. This is just the sort of number that the average 
soprano and tenor of the church choir delight to sing. 


MIXED VOICES 
Kurt Schindler 


Songs of the Russian People ($1). 
capital arrangements of some of the finest Russian folk- 
songs which Mr. Schindler produces every year in the 
concerts of his Schola Cantorum. 


These are those 


PIANO 


Arthur Hartmann 
Six ($1) 

perimenting with the supermodern in music, and these lit- 

Fach 


Preludes Arthur Hartmann delights in ex- 
tle experiments for the piano are quite successful, 
one has a distinct, elusive and interesting atmosphere of its 


own 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Twenty Grand Opera Transcriptions 
Not technically difficult, these twenty well known num- 


bers from favorite operas will bring many a pleasant hour 


to the home on winter evenings. ($1). 
Eugene Gruenberg 
Progressive Violin Studies ($1). The second vol- 


ume of Eugene Gruenberg’s excellent work, in which this 
competent editor has brought to light and arranged in the 
order of difficulty many fine exercises by the masters of 
the past which are as yet little known. 


CARRIE JACOBS-BOND & SON 
SONGS 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond 

“Do You Remember?” (60 cents). 

“Life’s Garden” (60 cents). 

“O, Time Take Me Back” (60 cents). 

“Today” (60 cents). 

These songs are typical of the work which has made 
Mrs, Jacobs-Bond one of the most popular of American 
composers. Her method is to take a simple poem with 
strong heart appeal and set it to a straightforward, melo 
dious tune, never banal, but at the same time not so com- 
plicated but that it has a wide appeal to the layman as well 
as to the musician, Of the four new songs received one 
ventures to think that “Life’s Garden” with a particularly 
catchy melody will turn out to be the most popular. 


PIANO 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond 

“Waltz of the Wild Flowers” 
melodious valse de concert, “lovingly dedicated to Califor- 
nia” and played for the first time with great success in a 
band arrangement at the “Carrie Jacobs-Bond Day” at the 


(60 cents). Agreeable, 


San Diego Exposition. 
THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


Bainbridge Crist 

“Like April's Kissing May” (50 cents). 

“Mistletoe” (50 cents). 

Bainbridge Crist is one of the most interesting of the 
younger American composers of today, Both the songs 
are charming, very singable and distinguished by the un 
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Six Preludes for the Piano 


Op. 29 


By ARTHUR HARTMANN 


Fairly difficult, but picturesque pieces in 
modern style, adapted for advanced and 
artistic recital programs. 

$1.00 Postpaid 


) 





Arthur Hartmann’s “Six Preludes,” op. 29, are 
diversified in style but uniform in quality. Harmoni- 
cally they.are more modern even than Chopin's Pre- 
ludes and are about as much unlike the old Bach 
prelude as possible. They are tone poems, short, 
effective, and not difficult to play.—Musicat Courter. 
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hackneyed melodic flow and the piquant harmonic dress, 
characteristic of this composer. 
Charles Huerter 

“A Slumber Song“ (50 cents). 
little song with an agreeable tune. 
Enrico Leboffe 

“A Voice at Evening.” 
very graceful vocally. 

St. Niewiadomski 

“To a Polish Maid” (50 cents). 
folk style. 

George Clifford Vieh 

“By an Inland Lake” (50 cents). 

“Love Is a Star” (50 cents). 

“Sea Lyric” (50 cents). 

Clean cut, musicianly work. “By an Inland Lake” has a 
distinctive coloring of its own, while “Sea Lyric” is a 
dainty serenade. 

Andre Messager 

“Dear Heart of Mine” (50 cents). The always attrac- 
tive work of Andre Messager is again evidenced by this 
capital song. 

Franciscus Nagler 

“T am Alive for Evermore” (40 cents). 
number, 

Samuel Endicott 

“Nocturne” (60 cents). 

“Song of the Slave Girl” (50 cents). 

“Her Songs” (50 cents). 

Three interesting songs. Mr. Endicott has a distinct 
feeling for rich harmonic color in his accompaniments. 


PIANO 


Simple, unpretentious 


Brilliant, attractive number ; 


Simple, quiet song, in 


Effective church 


L. Albeniz 

“Nochecita” (60 cents). Melodious nocturne in charac- 
teristic “Habanera” rhythm by the most famous of Span- 
ish composers, carefully edited by Felix Fox. 

Francois Couperin 

“Le Carillon de Cythere” (60 cents). Hopekirk’s excel- 
lent arrangement of a favorite Couperin number. 
Paul Juon 

“Dance” (50 cents). 

“Siumber Song” (50 cents). 

The works of Juon are always frankly melodious and 
agreeable to hear. The first one of these is a bright waltz 
and the second a cradle song in conventional form. 
Robert W. Manton 

“Improvisation” (50 cents). Good for study. Melody 
in the left hand, which is often called upon to do consider- 
able stretching, accompanied by broken arpeggios. 


John Orth 

“Her Portrait” (30 cents). 

“Elves’ Dance” (so cents). 

“Priscilla’s Dance” (50 cents). 

“Peasant’s Dance” (50 cents). 

Four little pieces, about the beginning of the third grade, 
to which Mr. Orth’s fancy gives musical as well as teach- 
ing value. 


W. G. Owst 

“Prelude” (70 cents). 

“Chansonette” (70 cents). 

“Dentelle” (70 cents). 

Three pieces in what may be described as improved salon 
style. “Chansonette” is rather more attractive than the 
others, 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Anton Dvorak 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” (50 cents). 
cult arrangement of this much loved song, 


G. Faure 
“Evening” (60 cents). A favorite number of the French 
composer, finely arranged by Albert Stoessel. 


Reinhold Gliere 

“Mazurka” (50 cents). A delightful, melodious num- 
ber, arranged by the skilled hand of Arthur Hartmann. 
Edwin Grasse 

“Arioso” (60 cents). 

“Scherzo” ($1.25). 

Aside from the technical value of these compositions, 
the first is very effective musically; a broad legato melody 
of distinction and feeling. 

Albert Stoessel 

“Lullaby” (50 cents). 

“Humoresque” (50 cents). 

“Dreams of the Summer Night” (60 cents). 

“Crinoline” (75 cents). 

“Minuet” (75 cents). 

The composition of Albert Stoessel, published on a fol- 
lowing page of this number of the Musica Courter, will 
give a very adequate idea of the excellence of his work 
for violin. It is a long while since we have seen numbers 
of better musical value or more understandingly written 


Not a diffi- 





for the instrument. The titles indicate the characteristics 
of the various numbers. 

CELLO AND PIANO 
Charles Huerter 


“Romance” (75 cents). Rather conventional romance 
in a style popular a good many years ago. 





The Eternal Paganini Question 





(Continued from page 32.) 
ticity. Why nearly every violinist’s hand is the same way! 
Mr. Abell also thinks that the secret was in his purely 
physical attributes, and mentions César Thomson as being 
peculiarly adapted for the violin physically. 

If this were so, how about the difference in the physiques 
of Ysaye and Elman, of Kreisler and Kubelik, and others 
too numerous to mention? No! In the opinion of the 
writer, Mr. Abell has missed the mark a mile. In fact, the 
secret seemed to hold good with the cellists as well as with 
the violinists, if the stories be true. 

Now to consider some facts which Mr. Abell mentions: 

What did Guhr discover? That Paganini played the 
concerto in the key of D instead of in E flat, and that he 
played harmonics and pizzicatos with both hands. Fetis 
mentions that Paganini played with a vibrato of the left 
hand. These may have been real discoveries in violinistic 
art at that time, and perhaps Paganini was the first to 
employ them—but could they have been the real secret 
which he imparted to his pupils? Never! 

Then follows the interesting letter of Vieuxtemps, who 
certainly ought to have been able to discover the secret. 
Mr. Abell quotes the following: “The impression was pro- 
found—immense——but I was at that time not able to give 
an exact account of the means employed to produce this 
effect. Nevertheless the impression remaind, and later, 
when I became older and had acquired a greater knowl- 
edge of the art of violin playing, many of the secrets were 
revealed to me.” 

What were those secrets that Vieuxtemps discovered? 
No doubt the same that Guhr describes; certainly nothing 
that would cause the great change in playing in the case 
of the cellist. 

Before I close this I would like to know, and I am sure 
that others would like to know this—have the letters 
and manuscripts recently discovered anything relating to 
the secret? If anything, let’s hear it. Thanking you, I 
beg leave to remain 

Yours sincerely, 
R. FREDERICK GROVER. 





MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 


“A Southern Idyll” 

Albert Stoessel’s “Southern Idyl” for violin, with a 
piano accompaniment that is almost as important as the 
solo part, will be welcomed by violinists. It is not only 
attractive for its intrinsic musical merit, but is so well dis- 
tributed among the various registers of the violin that it 
serves well to display the idiosyncrasies of the instrument. 
It is violin music; in other words, not vocal, or piano, or 
orchestral music arranged for the violin, The key of 
four flats might easily be awkward for string players if 
the composer did not understand the peculiarities of the 
fingerboard. But it is clear that Albert Stoessel knows 
how to make his passages effective with the least trouble 
to the performer. The different phrases allotted to the 
fourth, third, second, and first string are all equally effective 
in their own way and must be heard on the violin. Trying 
them over on the piano will not do at all, The broad 
bowing of sustained passages offer no complexities to 
violinists of even slender skill. In fact, from all points 
of view this “Southern Idyl” is a satisfactory and music-. 
ally pleasing work. Players will be grateful to the com- 
poser, an excellent violinist himself, for the careful editing 
and fingering. 





Song: “Lullabye” 


“Lullabye,” a simple, unpretentious and thoroughly sing- 
able cradle song composed by Harry Osborne is attrac- 
tive by reason of its melodic grace and the sentiments of 
the lyric. The appeal of a mother’s love for her baby 
boy is universal, and it is true to a mother’s nature that 
she should love her child whether he becomes a famous 
man in the world or remains one of the undistinguished 
multitude, These sentiments are happily expressed in 
Mr. Osborne’s “Lullabye,” and are accompanied with 
music that makes no great demands on the singer. The 
range of the music is only ten notes, and the piano part 
is within the technical reach of most vocalists, In charac- 
ter the melody is like a folksong, as music of this nature 
should be. Published separately by Chas, W. Homeyer & 
Co., Boston, 
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LULLABYE 


Harry Osborne 


Andantino, molto tranquillo. 
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Copyright 1901 by Chas. W. Homeyer & Co. 
Public Performance Permitted. 
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TO COUNTESS CLARA VON WARTENSLEBEN. 
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Copyright 1916, by the Boston Music Co. 
For all countries. 
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| PITTSBURGH a 


Famous Artists Announced—New Era Club Recital— 
Philadelphia Orchestra for Series—Heyn Recitals— 
Art Society to Offer New Artists— Mozart 
Club Rehearses 


Pittsburgh, Pa., October 3, 1916. 

The coming of the Metropolitan Orchestra has seemed 
tu create a more noticeable interest in this musical season 
in Pittsburgh, and well it should, for there will be some 
brilliant concerts given by both vocal and instrumental 
soloists of the highest standing. The following list will 
give an idea of the arrangements of the various concerts 
to be given: October 2 to 7 inclusive, Conway’s Band; 
October 9 to 14 inclusive, Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor; October 10, recital by 
Emmy Destinn, soprano, and Clarence Whitehill, baritone ; 
October 13, recital by Percy Grainger, pianist; October 20, 
John McCormack; October 24, Mme, Schumann-Heink ; 
October 30 (evening), Philadelphia Orchestra; October 31 
(afternoon), Philadelphia Orchestra; November 3, Frieda 
Hempel; November 21, Josef Hofmann; November 15, 
Mischa Elman; December 11, Alma Gluck and Efrem Zim- 
bilist. This is only a part of the concerts that will take 
place before the New Year. 

There will also be at least five evening performances 
of opera given by the Inter-State Opera Company, he 
ginning November 29 and continuing for five or six suc- 
cessive Wednesday evenings and afternoons. The reper- 
toire includes “Les Pecheurs de Perles,” “Mignon,” “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” “Lohengrin” and “Siegfried.” Of special 
interest is the announcement of the first presentation in 
this country of two of Emile de Recat’s ballets and 
“L’Oracle,” a ballet divertissement and mimodrama in five 
scenes. The casts as announced for these operas will be 
Yvonne de Tréville, Eileen Castles, Eleanora de Cisneros, 
Karl Jérn, Franz Egenieff and Henri Scott. Ernst Knoch 
will conduct the German operas, and Oscar Spirescu the 
French and Italian. This opera company performs only 
in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Detroit, appear- 
ing in the order named, opening at Cleveland, November 27. 


John Siefert and Earl Mitchell Appear at New Era Club 


John Seifert, the always popular tenor, and Earl Mit- 
chell, the excellent accompanist, appeared at the Presi- 
dent’s Day of the New Era club on Wednesday afternoon, 
September 27, furnishing the musical program for this 
occasion. Mr. Siefert was in good voice at this time, and 
sang several groups of songs in his usual good style, re- 
ceiving hearty applause, to which he graciously responded 
with encores. Mr. Mitchell accompanied Mr. Siefert’s 
songs in an artistic manner, and his solo numbers were 


rendered in fine style. 


Pittsburgh Orchestra Association Has Philadelphia 
Orchestra for Season 


The Pittsburgh Orchestra Association is bringing the 
Philadelphia Orchestra of ninety-four players here for a 
series of concerts this season; the evening concerts will be 
held in Carnegie Music Hall on Monday evenings, and the 
matinee concerts will be held in the Nixon Theatre on 
the afternoon of the following day. The soloists for these 
concerts will be Johannes Sembach, tenor, October 30 and 
31; Olga Samaroff, pianist, January 29 and 30; Anna Case, 
soprano, March 12 and 13. There will be also a special 
Wagnerian program, and a program of modern Russian 
composers featured in the series. The management of this 
series of concerts is in the hands of May Beegle, who has 
handled concerts so capably in the past. 


The Heyn Recitals Will Be Given by Foremost Artists 


The Heyn series is again to give the music lovers of 
Pittsburgh an opportunity of hearing a list of excellent 
soloists, opening October 20 with John McCormack, and on 
October 24 the artist will be Mme. Schumann-Heink. The 
Heyn recitals are in the hands of Edith Taylor Thomson, 
who is now very busy with the season’s work. 


Art Society to Hold First Class Concerts 


The Art Society has arranged to give its members a 
series of very pleasing concerts this season, and as is the 
case usually, some new artist is brought to Pittsburgh for 
the first time by this organization, and during this season 
at least two prominent artists will appear who have not 
before been heard here. The Art Society’s list of artists 
and dates appeared in these columns in a previous issue. 


Mozart Club 


The Mozart Club began rehearsals for the season on 
Manday evening, September 25, and it is learned that some 
changes have been made in the board of directors, as well 
as in the organization of the chorus, so it is expected that 


a marked improvement will be noticeable in the concerts 
this season. 


Anne Griffiths Returns From Vacation 


Anne Griffiths, who has gained a wide reputation as a 
teacher, returned from her vacation September 30 and 
opened her studio October 2, resuming her work immedi- 
ately. Miss Griffiths’ large class of students was rather 
impatiently awaiting her return, and the season promises 
to be a busy one for her. 


Many Musical Offerings 


A number of interesting musical events are scheduled 
for Pittsburgh this season. The Ellis concerts include the 
appearance of Clarence Whitehill, Paderewski, Julia Culp, 
George Copeland, Fritz Kreisler and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor. This season the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra Association is presenting the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, in five 
evening concerts in Carnegie Music Hall and five matinees 
in the Nixon Theatre. Three soloists of note will be heard 
at these concerts, Olga Samaroff, Anna Case and Johannes 
Sembach. The evening concerts will take place on Mon- 
days and the matinees on Tuesdays, the dates being Octo- 
ber 30 and 31, December 18 and 19, January 29 and 30, 
February 26 and 27, and March 12 and 13. 

The Boston-National Grand Opera Company, which 
enjoyed a decided success in Pittsburgh last February, 
will open at the Alvin Theatre on December 11, with Gi- 
ordano’s “Andrea Chenier.” Gounod’s “Faust” will be 
performed Tuesday evening, December 12; Mascagni’s 
“Tris,” at the Wednesday matinee, and Offenbach’s “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” on Wednesday evening, December 13. 

Other attractions offered through the management of 
May Beegle, who presents the foregoing series to Pitts- 
burgh, are the Sewickley Valley course, which includes 
Povla Frisch, November 20; Kneisel Quartet, December 7; 
Fritz Kreisler, January 10; Percy Grainger, February 5, 
and Isadora Duncan and Mary Garden, H. E. W. 


A Busy Season for Harold Henry 


Harold Henry, his managers, Haensel & Jones, re- 
port, will open a busy season, November 6, with his re- 
cital in New York, where Mr. Henry enjoys well deserved 
popularity. He gives a recital on November 7, in Stein- 
ert Hall, Boston, and will be heard in a Chicago recital 
or January 23. 
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DOSTAL AT CARNEGIE HALL 





Enthusiastic Audience Applauds Young Tenor in Effec- 
tive and Well Sung Program 





Sunday evening, October 29, at Carnegie Hall, George 
Dostal, the American tenor, gave a concert assisted by 
Hans Kronold, cellist; May Warfel, harpist; Emil Polak, 
pianist; Bruno Huhn, organist, and a string quartet. The 
program was as follows: 

“In Terra Solo” (Donizetti), Mr, Dostal; Andante (Mar- 
tini), Gypsy Airs (Jeral), Mr. Kronold ; “Call Me No More” 
(Cadman), “Condescend” (MacFarlane), “One Golden Day” 
(Foster), Mr. Dostal; “Autumn” (Thomas), “Spring” 
(Zamara), Miss Warfel; “Sonetto di Petrarca (Liszt- 
Busoni), Mr. Dostal, with String Quartet, harp, piano, 
organ; “Romanze” (Kronold), “Spanish Carneval” (Pop- 
per), Mr. Kronold; “A Thought” (Polak), “Love, I Have 
Won You and Held You” (Ronald), “Look Down Dear 
Eyes” (Fischer), Mr. Dostal, with cello obligatos; 
Legend (Zabel), Polish dance No, 2 (Schnecker), Miss 
Warfel; “If I Were King of Ireland” (Fay Foster), “Erin, 
the Tear and the Smile” (Moore), “One Little Word” 
(Voorhis), “Life” (Speaks), “Until” (Sanderson), Mr. 
Dostal. 

Mr. Dostal is the possessor of a tenor voice of most ex- 
ceptional quality and his vocal ability stands on a high 
plane. In his opening number he showed the result of 
his extensive training in Italy where he has sung repeat- 
edly in opera. The English songs were all capitally done, 
a particularly praiseworthy point being the clarity of his 
enunciation, From the musical standpoint, the most inter- 
esting number of his program was the “Sonetto di Pe- 
trarca,” Busoni’s arrangement of a Liszt composition, which 
has the accompaniment of ‘harp, piano, organ and string 
quartet. Mr. Dostal gave the vocal part of this most in- 
teresting composition a thoroughly well studied interpreta- 
tion and was most ably supported by the various accom- 
panying elements. It was, as far as the records show, the 
first American presentation of this work, 

The song “Thought” by his accompanist, Emil Polak, 
received especial well deserved round of applause. Mr. 
Dostal is particularly effective in the class of songs which 
went to make up his last group and his rendering of them 
left little to be desired as was evident from their recep- 
tion at the hands of the audience. 

The great hall was filled nearly to its capacity with an 
enthusiastic assembly, vacant Seats being conspicuous by 
their absence, All in all, it was a most auspicious opening 
of this sterling artist’s winter’s campaign, one that brought 
with it promises of an emphatic success during the coming 
season, 





Idelle Patterson in Recital 





Idelle Patterson, lyric coloratura soprano, was heard in 
her first song recital of the season, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Thursday evening, October 26. Her growing pop- 
ularity was evidenced by the large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing of professionals and music lovers who turned out to 
welcome her. 

Her program, an interesting one, opened with a group 
of French songs, including: “J’ai pleure en Réve” (Hiie), 
“Chant Venetien” (Bemberg), “Si tu le veux” (Koechlin), 
“Charmant Oiseau,’ with flute obligato (David), and scene 
and aria from “Hamlet” (Thomas). The last two num- 
bers gave Miss Patterson ample opportunity to show her 
lovely coloratura, the full and sweet quality of her voice, 
which she uses with feeling and taste. Her diction was 
also good in the German group. “O komm im Traum” 
(Liszt), “Auch Kleine Dinge Kénnen uns Entziicken” 
(Wolf), “An die Nachtigal” (Brahms), “Der Schmicd” 
(Brahms), and “Du denkst mit einem Fadchen mich zu 
fangen” (Wolf), in which Miss Patterson was captivating. 

The group of children’s songs by Milligan and Kerno- 
chan, which followed, was greatly enjoyed by the hearers. 
Several had to be repeated. Miss Patterson is a young 
artist from whom much may be expected in the future. 
She possesses personality and good looks, two valuable 
assets. 





Theodore Spiering to Play Here 





One of the most noteworthy of the early season events 
in New York is Theodore Spiering’s recital, to take place 
November 3, at Aeolian Hall. The famous player, peda- 
gogue, conductor and composer will be heard in Bach’s A 
minor concerto, Schumann’s fantasie, op. 131, Reger’s pre- 
lude and fugue, op. 131A, Tschaikowsky’s “Valse-Scherzo,” 
and shorter pieces by Nardini, Brahms-Joachim, Sauret, 
Ondricek and Rubinstein-Wieniawski. Local violin circles 
always look upon the recitals of Spiering as red letter 
events in the New York fiddle world. 
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CADMAN CO-WORKER 
DISCUSSES INDIAN SONG 
WRITER WITH MUSICAL 
COURIER REPRESENTATIVE 
Nellie Richmond-Eberhart, Long Associated With 
American Composer, Chats Interestingly 
About Their Unusual Meeting, His Early 
Career and Their Work Together 











Next to Charles Wakefield Cadman’s mother, whose de- 
votion has been one of the beautiful influences in his 
life, there is perhaps no one who knows the American 
composer better than a gentle, little Western woman, who 
was the source of encouragement to him in his early career, 





when “things did not hit just right.” She is Nellie Rich- 
mond-Eberhart, who has supplied the beautiful words for 
the Cadman songs for the past fifteen years. 

The writer found Mrs. Eberhart at the Wellington Ho- 
tel, just on the eve of her departure for Pittsburgh, her 
home. 

“How did Mr. Cadman and I come to know each other ?” 
repeated Mrs. Eberhart; “that is rather amusing. I was 
living in Homestead at the time. Mr. Cadman came there 
to teach music. I had always wanted to write songs from 
childhood. During my college course T had made a study 
of lyric poetry, so that I knew something about it. When 
I heard Cadman was to be a neighbor, I said to myself: 
‘There is my composer.’ My landlady, whose daughter he 
was teaching, introduced us. Later, I listened with my ear 
to the wall, and was horrified to hear him playing rag- 
I walked into the room, and the first thing I asked 


time 
him was whether he knew Chopin’s ‘Funeral March.’ He 
afterward told me he almost fell off the stool. That was 


when he was eighteen years old. He called the following 
Tuesday, and for eight years after, as regular as clock- 
work, Charles came to see us every Tuesday and Saturday. 
Gradually we began our work together. Our first piece 


was a hymn which sold for two dollars and a half. He 
gave me a dollar as my share of the profits. Previous to 
this, he had spent much time writing musical comedies, 
for which he could not find a good market. He thought 
for some time that his talent lay along those lines, as he 
was blessed with a keen sense of humor. Finally he gave 
up the idea, and settled down to the more serious side of 
his work.” 

Mrs. Eberhart explained that they planned some of the 
songs, which are being used by successful singers of the 
present day, as much as two years ahead. Others were 
written on the spur of the moment. All their work was 
accomplished between the hours of 7:30 in the morning 
and to. Mrs. Eberhart says that the words of “I Hear a 
Thrush at Eve” came to her before breakfast one morn- 
ing, and by 11 o'clock Cadman had finished the music 
He was an ardent admirer of Herbert Spencer and «sed 
to read part of his hooks to her, following her around the 
kitchen. “Many times | 
they would refuse to rise. 
‘shooed’ Charles Wakefield 
And Charley certainly 
too. 


“He did not have the opportunities that many others had 


would forget the biscuits, and 
was the time that | 
out of the kitchen 
and ‘johnnycake,’ 


Then 
Cadman 


loved biscuits 


In reality, to be exact, he had but two terms of piano, one 
of harmony, three weeks of orchestration, and but seven 
organ lessons. Think of it! 
was born in him, and his unlimited energy was the key 


So you see that his talent 


note to his success which came later.” 

The clever librettist claims that she is not a genius. She 
loves her work, and that, she feels, is the cause of its suc- 
cess. Furthermore, she is a thrifty housekeeper, dividing 
her time between caring for her family and going on with 
the good work she has been doing with Mr. Cadman. 


CHERNIAVSKYS WIN FRISCO 


Wonderfully Gifted Trio of Brothers Delight With 
Their Musical and Temperamental Qualities 
—Other Concerts 


San Francisco, Cal., October 22, 1916 

The program of the Cherniavskys at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium th's afternoon included the D minor trio by 
Arensky, a serenade by Widor, a “Moment Musicale” by 
fifth The solos 
were a “Cantabile” by Cui; “Souvenir de Spa” by Ser- 
sharp minor 


Schubert, Brahms’ Hungarian dance 


vais (for cello); the Ernst concerto in F 
(for violin) and three Chopin selections for piano 

The marvelously endowed trio of brothers again took 
their hearers by storm, the brilliance of their technic, 
warmth of their delivery and soundness of their musician 
ship forming a sheer irresistible artistic offer'ng. Both in 
ensemble and solo work the young players proved them 
selves to be masters and the enthusiasm of the listeners 
literally knew no bounds, Not tor a long while have San 
Francisco concert goers applauded so genuinely and so 


demonstratively. 


Mana Zucca Compositions Sung 


Harvin Lohre 
by Mana 


and 


At the Music Art Club, very recently, 
the Polish tenor, sang four songs Zucca 

“Morgen,” “Abend,” “Mother Dear” Little 
Stars.” They were enthusiastically received, some being 
repeated two and three times. Mana Zucca also played 


The “Valse 


“Tw 0 


some of her own piano numbers. srillante” 
was especially liked. 


William Lloyd Bowron Dead 
William Lloyd Bowron died in San Diego, Cal., Tuesday, 


October 17. Mr. Bowron for many years conducted the 
orchestra at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, New York. 
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Anita Rio’s Bookings 





Among the recital engagements which have been booked 
for Anita Rio, the soprano, are appearances on November 
2, at Bradford, Mass.; November 14, Albion, Mich.; No- 
vember 16, Evanston (Ill) Musical Society; November 
17, Evanston (Ill.) song recital; December 29 and 31, 
with the Chicago Apollo Club, singing in Handel's “The 





ANITA RIO, 


Soprano. 


Messiah,” and January 1, at London, Ontario, also in 
“The Messiah.” 


Sundelius at Worcester and Elsewhere 


At the recent Worcester festival, her third engagement 
there, Marie Sundelius received these press praises: 

Her golden voice was used with consummate art in characteriza 
tion and emotional expression. Finely colored, her tone pictured 
the boy pathetic yet patient in his blindness, and mystically en- 
tranced at the accomplishment of the miracle.—Worcester Daily 
lelegram, September 28, 1916. 


She may well be considered among the best of the younger 
American concert sopranos now before the public.—Springfield Re- 
publican, September 28, 19:6. 

After her recital in Cleveland, Ohio, the papers of that 
city said of Mme. Sundelius: 

Iler work showed to splendid advantage in the operatic arias from 
‘Boheme” and “Pagliacci.” In fact her work developed into some 
thing of a linguistic feat because she ranged through the modern 
languages of Europe —Cleveland Leader, October 11, 1916, 

Signor Gatti-Casazza must surely have heard Mme. Sundelius in 
the songs of her native Sweden at her audition for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, for in nothing else that she does 
is there quite the sane bewitching charm and the same opportunity 
for the display of the lovely high tones of her pure soprano voice. 
This is not at all by way of casting aspersion upon the dramatic 
arias for these were given with a fine artistic sense and expert 
vocalization.—Cleveland Topics, October 11, 1916. 

Also in Jamestown, N. Y., the young artist scored ef- 
fectively: 

Marie Sundelius’ triumph may be attributed to a beautiful voice, 
consummate art, and a magnetic personality. 

Her work, to the musical, was equally satisfying in German 
Lieder, operatic aria, or in standard modern song, while the charm 
of her interpretation of Swedish national folk-songs was irresistible. 
The audience after each of her groups, burst forth in persistent 
demonstrations of approval which could not be denied.—G., R. 


Broadberry in Jamestown Journal, October 13, 1916. 


Monday Morning Musicales for Philadelphia 


A series of six musicales will be given in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Monday 
mornings, November 13 and 27, December 11, January 8 
and 22, the final to be presented February 5. The series 
is in aid of the Association of Day Nurseries, Music Set- 
tlement School, Musicians’ Pension Fund, and Pennsyl- 
vania Women’s Division for Preparedness, and gives prom- 
ise of receiving the support and co-operation of a large 
subscription list. 

The list of artists in the series will include Julia Culp, 
soprano; Paul Reimers, tenor; Thaddeus Rich, violinist ; 


Eddy Brown, violinist; Anna Case, soprano; Antoinette 
Szumowska, pianist; Maria Barrientos, soprano; George 
Copeland, pianist; David Hochstein, violinist; Olga Sama- 
roff, pianist; Oscar Seagle, baritone; Pasquale Amato, 
baritone; Lucy Gates, soprano; Daniel Maquarre, flutist; 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Pablo Casals, cellist, and Ernest 
Schelling, pianist. 

The series is to be given under the direction of Mrs. H. 
E. Yarnall. 





Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogues 





Following their period of preparation at Ledgehom-e 
(Grossmont), Cal., where they spent the summer, Mess°s. 
Hubbard and Gotthelf now are engaged upon their exten- 
sive coast-to-coast tour of “Operalogues.” They left Cali- 
fornia on October 17, making their first stop in Canyon 
City, Col., where on October 20 they gave “Hansel und 

















CLAUDE GOTTHELF, 
Of the Hubbard Operalogues, and his “best girl’’—his mother. 
Taken at Ledgehome, Grossmont, Cal., where Mr. Gotthelf and 
Mr. Hubbard spent their summer. 


Gretel” in the afternoon for the school children, and “Lo- 
hengrin” in the evening for the general public. Then they 
jumped to Chicago for four appearances there in three days 

before the Arché Club of Chicago, the Kenilworth Club, 
the Woman's Club in Maywood, and the Lake View Wom- 
an’s Club; then they go to Pittsburgh for November 3, to 
assist Mme. von Klenner in the establishing of a branch 
of the National Opera Club of America; and on November 
4, in the evening, the operaloguists appear at the Western 
College in Oxford, Ohio; then come to New York (No- 
vember 9) for the first of twelve “Operalogues” before 
the National Opera Club of America at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Hinshew Suey 





William Wade Hinshaw, the baritone, begins his season 
with three engagements in the South, after which he will 
return home again, and on November 4 appears in the 
American series at Lockport, N. Y., which has been at- 
tracting so much attention this fall. 
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THE VIOLINIST’S BIBLE 


By George Lehmann 








A work which appeared on the musical horizon, some 
years ago, which was hailed by many violinists as the 
saviour of future generations of players. During many 
years preceding the publication of this work, its author had 
lived in obscurity; but suddenly his most gifted pupil 
startled the musical world with an exhibition of prodigious 
left-hand technic, and his own name quickly became a fa- 
miliar and venerated sound. 

The work in question was most painstakingly planned 
and executed in all its details. It contained some unques- 
tionably good and profitable exercises. Also, it advocated 
dangerous, if not fatal, ideas which, if accepted by the vio- 
linist, necessarily lessened, if they did not destroy, his faith 
in the educational works of the great masters of the past. 
It claimed, among other things, that old-time processes of 
technical acquisition were opposed to the development of 
perfect intonation, and it introduced a novel method of 
overcoming this alleged the old masters’ 
methods of triumphing over the finger-board. It ignored, 
as did the numerous disciples of the new prophet, incontro- 
vertible historical facts, and sought (hopelessly, as_ the 
years have proven) to occupy the high place in didactic 
literature in which, generation after generation, three great 
masters had remained enthroned. 

These masters—-Fiorillo, Kreutzer 
the violin world with a legacy which, some years ago, the 
present writer termed the Violinist’s Bible. To this price- 
less legacy (in the form of studies) the achievements of all 


weakness in 


and Rode—enriched 


true artists of the past century are easily traceable—and 
though Paganini contributed a unique share to the develop- 
ment of both digital and right-hand technic, extending the 
possibilities and enlarging the sphere of pure virtuosity, the 
great Italian did not depart from any of the principles 
laid down in the works on which his own art had so 
gloriously flourished. 

And just as Fiorillo, Kreutzer and Rode served to de- 
velop the genius of a Paganini, just so have these match- 
less studies served as the structure on which the attain- 
ments of all our artists, since Paganini’s day, have so firm- 
ly rested. Can we find better proof of this contention than 
Joachim’s devotion, even in his old age, to Rode’s immor- 
tal studies? Can we question the superlative worth of 
Kreutzer and Rode when we know that the art of a Spohr, 
a Wieniawski, a Vieuxtemps, was the direct result of a 
pious and profound study of these masterpieces? To doubt 
the long record of historical facts would be puerile, to 
ignore these facts cannot alter them. 

Fiorillo, Kreutzer and Rode (and, I repeat, more espe- 
cially Kreutzer and Rode) mean as much for the develop- 
ment of the violinist of today as they meant for Joachim 
and Wieniawski. They constitute the technical and musi- 
cal nucleus from which everything that is violinistically 
sound and fine proceeds. 

To acknowledge that he is painfully endeavoring to 
master Kreutzer and Rode, instead of a Bruch concerto, 
seems a humiliating confession to the average boy. All his 
friends and acquaintances are playing the seductive con- 
certos in an artist’s repertoire. Should he, alone, continue 
the fruitless daily struggle of trying to solve a Rode prob- 
lem? Has he not, indeed, been trained to believe that the 
slightest acquaintance with Kreutzer and Rode suffices for 
artistic achievement ? 

Yes, trained as he is, what can the poor student know 
of the beauties of the Violinist’s Bible? How is it possible 
for him to estimate the influence which 
Rode exercise on the violinist’s art? How can he be ex- 
pected to revere these masters if, when he has only suc- 
ceeded in mutilating their works, he is permitted to cast 


Kreutzer and 


them aside? 

Our sincere teachers doubtless make an effort to win 
from their pupils love and respect for the Violinist’s Bible; 
but the general results obtained prove, we regret to say, 
that the majority too quickly despair of achieving their 
purpose. The writer can honestly say that he has never 
experienced any real difficulty in inspiring pupils with a 
lasting affection for every one of the twenty-four studies 
by Rode. 


Saar Songs Praised by Kunwald 





A recital of songs and duets by Louis Victor Saar was 
given recently in the ballroom of the Hotel Gibson, Cincin- 
nati, and the occasion created unusual interest, owing to 
the value and beauty of the music presented. It was sung 
by Mary Conrey Thuman and Alma Beck, with the com- 
poser at the piano. Of the event, the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune said: “Mr. Saar’s melodic messages gush 
forth spontaneously from the heart with their appealing 
beauty and impressive sincerity. Dr. Kunwald, upon the 
invitation of the Enquirer, wrote a notice of the recital 


and voiced this view: “Saar is decidedly gifted and by 
nature intended as a composer of songs. He conceives each 
song in its fullest spirit, and each one is an individual ex- 
Most of them are endowed with beautiful, finely 
masterful 


pression. 
spun melody, original in contour and with a 
treatment of the voice.” 
CORT THEATRE AVAILABLE 

FOR CONCERTS 





Attractive Playhouse, With Seating Capacity of 1,000, 
Offered for Concert Work at Reasonable Sum 





John Jay Scholl, of the Longacre Building, Forty-second 
street and Broadway, New York, has announced that the 
Cort Theatre, West Forty-eighth street, is available for 
concerts during the present season. The house may be 
engaged for Sunday, both afternoon and evening, and 
every other afternoon during the week, with the exception 
of Wednesday and Saturday. Mr. Scholl states that the 
rental fee is unusually reasonable. 

Some of the attractions to be seen at the Cort 
shortly are: Max Jacobs and the New York Orchestral So- 
ciety, the Barérre Ensemble, and Mme. Ardini. 

Mr. Scholl is well known in the theatrical world, being 
associated with the prominent men of the present day. 
The reputation that he is a “hustler” has spread so consid- 
erably that many artists have asked him*to act as their 
manager, and presently he will announce several artists 
who will be under his management. Plans are being made 
for a tour of several concert companies, between New 
York and the Coast. 


very 


A Robert Maitland Announcement 


Robert Maitland’s first appearance this season in New 
York will take place at the Comedy Theatre, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 8 He will introduce a group 
of Schubert songs, including the “Prometheus” (Goethe), 
and other songs by Wagner, Wolf, Rahl, Burleigh, Steven- 
son, Hahn and Walthew. 

Later in the season he will give recitals devoted to rep- 
resentative composers of the Lied; particulars of these 
will be shortly announced, and any inquiries may be ad- 
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dressed to 312 Haven avenue, Riverside Drive, New York 
City. Telephone 9144 St. Nicholas. 

Mr. Maitland announces that he is leaving his present 
concert managers, Haensel & Jones, and that for the present 
at least he will manage himself. 


Jan Hambourg Here 


Jan Hambourg, the violinist, and one of the faculty and 
Music (in 
York 


directors of the Hambourg Conservatory of 
Toronto, Can.), is spending a month in New for 
special teaching and other musical work, 


At the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Several members of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu 
sic faculty will be heard in concert during the month of 
November. Louis Schwebel’s pianism is one of the mat 
ters upon which Cincinnatians justly pride themselves. It 
is therefore with keen pleasure that they are anticipating 
On the 
evening of November 9 Bristow Hardin will be heard in 


lz will give 


his piano recital Thursday evening, November 2. 


a piano recital and on November 16 Leo Paa 
an all novelty program, many of his selections being un 


John A 


familiar to Cincinnati audiences. 





Hoffmann will appear in a song recital on 
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the evening of November 2s. 


Ruth Welch, who some months ago, di- 


rectly from her studies under Dr. Fery 
Lulek at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, assumed the title role in Victor 


Herbert’s “Princess Pat,” then running for 
a three months’ engagement in Boston, is 
having a successful tour through the At 
lantic States in the same role. In a recent 
is 
vated the fashionable cottage colony, since 


appearance at Newport, she capti- 
when she has been winning equal laurels in 
Worcester, Springfield and other New Eng 


land cities. 
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Patterson-Hoffmann Recital 


Chickering Hall, New York, was the scene of an inter- 
esting joint recital, on Friday afternoon, October 27, given 
by the pupils of the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of 
Singing and two artist-pupils of the well-known pianist, 
Lisbeth Hoffmann. 

Helen Erskine, who is assisting Miss Hoffmann in her 
work at Miss Walker’s School, Lakewood, displayed an 
ample amount of technic and individuality in the render- 





ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON AT WORK. 


ing of “Prelude and Fugue,” C minor (Bach) and “Rondo 
Capriccioso” (Mendelssohn). Miss Hoffmann was ac- 
corded much applause for her delightful interpretation of 
Arenski’s “Romance and Valse” for two pianos, in which 
she had the able assistance of Iverra Koehler, and 
again in “Rondo,” C major (Chopin), when Miss Erskine 
helped to share the honors. Annah Hess is a young so- 
prano, with a voice of much sweetness, A little more con- 
fidence in herself, and Miss Hess will be able to conquer 
her nervousness. A trio (voice, piano and violin) which 
rendered the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” delightfully, com- 
pleted the program. 

To meet the demand for instruction, the Patterson 
School has been enlarged considerably. Miss Patterson 
announces that there will be a splendid coach in connec- 
tion with the school this season. There will also be a class 
in sight-singing, which will meet once a week. Students 
of this class will be admitted, even though they are not 
private students. A class in operatic and oratorio chorus 
singing will also be a new feature, as well as an open air 
class, once a month. The usual monthly musicales will 
be resumed shortly. 


J. E. Allen a Busy Manager 

J. E. Allen, manager of music artists, was educated at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Faubault; University of Minnesota; 
Johnson School of Music, Minneapolis; and in Berlin 
studied with Vernon Spencer; in Chicago with Glemm Dil- 
lard Gunn, and in Paris with Harold Bauer. 

Since entering the field as a musical manager, Miss 
Allen has made bookings for Dora de Phillippe with sev- 
eal grand opera companies, as well as looking after the 
interests of Giuseppe Fabbrini, Italian pianist; Rafael 
Nevas, Spanish pianist, and Mischa Gluschkin, Russian vio- 
liaist. Miss Allen is also the traveling representative for 
H. C, Lahee, Musical and Educational Bureau of Boston. 





Orchestral Society’s First Concert 


The first of this season’s subscription concerts of the 
Orchestral Society of New York—Max Jacobs, conductor— 
will take place at the Cort Theatre, Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 5. The assisting artist is to be Arthur Hartmann, 
the violinist. Another feature of the concert will be a 
symphonic poem, “Apollo,” by Homer Bartlett, to be played 
here for the first time. 
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John McCormack Accepts Another MacDermid Song 


Mr. McCormack, who sang MacDermid’s “IF YOU WOULD LOVE 
ME” at some fifty concerts last season, has found in the same com- 
poser’s “THE HOUSE O’ DREAM,” another vehicle for his match- 
less art, the following letter to wit: 





Mr. James G. MacDermid, 


Dear Mr. MacDermid: 


"corker." 


will be a "winner." 


CLW:H. 





New York, October Srd, 1916. 


Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


I have at last gotten to Mr. McCormack 
with the song, "The House o' Dream," and it's a 
John likes it immensely and so do we 
all. It has a very lovely swing and I am sure it 
Get him a printed copy im- 
mediately as he is ready to use it. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Sig'd) Charles L. Wagner, 


Manager. 











ON SALE NOVEMBER FIRST AT THE MUSIC STORES. Price 75c. 
Highest, High, Medium and Low Keys. 


Not difficult to play or sing. 
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ACTIVITIES OF SCHROEDER STUDIO 


Noted Artist-Instructor Reopens Boston Studio for Season of 1916-17 























Theodore Schroeder, the eminent Boston basso-cantante 
and artist-instructor, was interviewed recently in his hand- 
somely appointed studio in the Gainsborough Building, 
which he had just reopened for the season of 1916-17. 

Asked what were the essentials to become a singer, Mr, 
Schroeder replied: “First and foremost voice, then brains 
and a keen artistic sense. As for singing,” he added, “it 
must be regarded as the act of combining melody and 
speech in such a manner that all tones are begun in exact 
pitch, purity and fulness of quality, sounding as natural 
as the most expressive speech, each tone conveying the emo- 
tion desired.” 

Theodore Schroeder insists that his pupils learn to 
“think” before they sing, thus enabling them to realize the 
depth and varied feeling of their music. He sounds the 











THEODORE 
SCHROEDER 
AND HIS 
BOSTON 
STUDIO. 


personality of each pupil, and appeals to the imaginative 
and creative faculties of each. Thus, by establishing com- 
plete codperation with his pupils, he obtains the greatest 
and most far-reaching results. This fact is always in evi- 
dence when a;Schroeder pupil sings publicly, for one is 
sure to hear intelligent, musicianly phrasing, imaginative 
facility and originality, combined with the greatest ease 
of delivery. 


Mr. Schroeder is recognized as an authority on the cor- 
rect interpretation of the classical Lieder, with their tra- 
ditional characterization, and many of his pupils have won 
distinction in that field. His class this winter will be even 
larger than that of last season, when, besides a large num- 
ber of local singers studying with him, fourteen States were 
represented in his list of pupils. 

Beginning in November, Mr. Schroeder will give monthl 
recitals of his more advanced pupils, thus enabling them to 
gain poise and ease before audiences, as well as giving 
their friends the opportunity to observe their steady pro- 
gress. During the winter he will give also a series of In- 
vitation Song Recitals, introducing many of the unknown 
and forgotten songs of the old masters, as well as many 
These affairs will partake of the 
characteristics of the “Kunstlerabend” soirees of the fa- 


of the modern school. 


mous European artist-instructors, as they will be attended, 
besides the pupils, by the leading singers, musicians, com- 
At each of these recitals a distinguished 
assisting artist will be Albert Stoessel, the 
young violin virtuoso, will appear at the first, and Guy 


posers and critics. 
introduced. 


Maier, the eminent young pianist, at the second. 
The “camaraderies” given by Mr. Schroeder last season 


are pleasantly remembered by all who attended, as they 
served to further an admirable spirit of coéperation among 
artists, musicians and teachers alike. His efforts in this 
direction are greatly to be commended. 

Many of Mr. Schroeder’s pupils in the professional field 
have already announced their public recitals for the coming 
winter, notably among whom may be mentioned: José 
Shaun, tenor; Joseph Ecker, baritone; Eva May Pike, 


coloratura soprano; Sarah Daly, contralto, whose artistic 
singing at Jordan Hall last season is still fresh in memory, 
and Gertrude Breen Thompson, a gifted young soprano. 
The old adage that “Merit wins out’ is surely true of the 
many successful products of this famous studio. 


Chevalier Lo Verde Returns to America 


Chevalier Lo Verde, musical director, first came to this 
country as the conductor of the Grand Opera Festival Com- 
pany (headed by Sofia Scalchi), and for several years di- 
rected orchestras in the Middle West. Several years ago 


he returned to Italy. Signor Lo Verde, now located in 





CHEVALIER LO VERDE 


New York, will find in the metropolis the same reception 
that has been accorded him wherever he has directed the 


destinies of an orchestra 


Russian Ballet Leaves 

The Ballet 
“Sadko” and we had “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
well to remark that this “Till” is a 
one of the finest numbers im the ballet’s repertoire. 


had 


We 


In passing it is 


Russian has come and gone. 


distinct masterpiece, 
It es 
tablishes once and for all the artistic standing of Waslav 
Nijinsky and his value to the Diaghileff Ballet entirely 
But “Le Bleu,” although 
long promised, has refused to reveal his azure godliness 
to New York and Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz,” is 
promise which failed to fulfill itself, The last week of the 
ballet aside from the premiere of “Till,” reported in last 


as:de from his danc'ng Dieu 


another 


week’s MusicaL Courter, had for one special feature the 
first appearance in this country of two members of the bal 
let, Miles. Spesijzewa and Frohman, both of whom proved 
to be The 
Nijinsky to the ballet in this second week increased the 
that the 
company could not have continued for another week, for 


graceful and capable dancers addition of 


size of the audiences perceptibly. It is too bad 
with Nijinsky its drawing powers were aptly demonstrated 
It is now away on a tour which will keep it on the move 
until February. 

The one long awaited sensation of the week had very 
little to be Nijinsky danced the 


f poem tor the 


sensational about. 


Debussy’s tone first 
time in Very 


that would not have shocked a Sunday school superintend 


famous faun in 


America. prettily, but with manners 


ent even on the Sabbath morning. The ladies who danced 


with him were not as effective as those of last year, when 
Massine was the Faun; in fact the whole performance did 
not have that piquancy and finish without which it can 


hardly be called even interesting 


Fay-Pollock Kansas City Concert 


Maude Fay, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Frank Pollock, 
Miss Mitchell’s concert series at the Willis Wood Theatre, 
Kansas City, for February 2 


tenor, are announced in 
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Seagle’s Plans 





At Schroon Lake, N. Y., located in the Adirondack 
Mountains, Oscar Seagle has found an ideal spot for his 
summer colony, and already is making arrangements 
lor returning next year 
and the lake with all its 
given inspiration. It has offered amusement 
and recreation, and the result has been most gratifying in 
every way,” said Mr Seagle, who is still in ecstasy over 


the happy result of his hunting trips this fall. 


Its charming lanes, its hills, 


beauty, have 


Some of Mr. Seagle’s pupils have been occupying the 
houses on Thomson Court, located about four hundred feet 
ihove the sea level. Next summer Mr. Seagle’s studio will 
located there In addition to this a typical camp is 
with several new bungalows and a dining hall. 
to the pupils an entirely exclusive place. 


also 


planned, 
This will offer 


Chis summer, as well as the last one, brought together 
too many pupils,” added Mr. Seagle. “The class was, 
really, beyond my capacity, hence I am glad to announce 


that three assistants will relieve me of part of my task 


nest year, giving me ample time to be devoted to preparing 


new repertoire 


rhis season looks very promising, and to judge from 
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Augsburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neustrasse, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 





the steady increase of demands from year to year, I feel 
it requires more of my attention.” 

The tour in November will take the baritone to the 
West. Following concerts in New York City, Aurora and 
Auburn, N. Y., are to be those at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Cleveland, Northfield and Faribault, Minn., Fargo, N. D., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., and Omaha, Neb. Two concerts in 
New York City come later. His Boston recital in Decem- 
ber and a concert in Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, with two concerts in Massachusetts, followed by a 
srooklyn recital, will conclude his 1916 year. 

Henri Doering, his accompanist, Mr. Seagle rightfully 
calls a “find.” 


REVIVED MOZART OPERETTAS 





Lucy Gates and Mabel Garrison Score Big Success at 
Mozart Matinee 


Last Thursday afternoon, October 26, at the Empire 
Theatre, a special Mozart performance was offered New 
Yorkers by Albert Reiss, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
who supervised the production and also took part in it. 
The works brought forward were “Bastien and Bast'enne” 
with texts translated into 
The casts follow: 


and “Der Schauspieldirektor,” 
English and sung in that language. 


“Bastien ano Bastienne.” 


Mathes «6 von00ccdeegonsesedsudebabusieethaseae Mabel Garrison 


OGD 00000 sbsenreceriuedssscquséien davteas tseteas Albert Reiss 
CD 6450 osnndee :0dcetadeds dbsdcsdareteeneeiare David Bispham 
SCHAUSPIELDIREKTOR 
Ranamast Geena Gee 0's 66.5 sis Kove teh erases cnsedes David Bispham 
POR, Ga MI so ois socks canecectsivadeecdss ena John Sainpolis 
Wollssnm Amsntows Wanert oc ccciarccosescsecvesneed Albert Reiss 
Madame Hofer, Mozart's gister-in-law.............. Mabel Garrison 
Pomnissie TIGR: cccprvcusevntevsessess bereue ne Lucy Gates 


As a matter of fact the title of “Der Schauspieldirek- 
tor” was given on the program as “The Impresario.” Why, 
if a translation from the German were desired, use an 
lialian word for a performance given in English? As 
a matter of fact “Impresario” is not even a correct trans- 
lation of the word “Schauspieldirektor.” 

“Both works are frail and faded, but they were presented 
excellently, the delightful singing and perfect English dic- 
tion of the participants being especially marked features. 
Miss Garrison and Miss Gates, coloratura exponents of 
exceeding skill and charm, warbled their fluent measures 
beautifully, and acted with finish and piquancy. David 
sispham, it need hadly be emphasized, revealed his thor- 
ough artistic mastery, his English being classical in its 
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purity. Albert Reiss is another experienced and polished 
opera expert, and his work left nothing to be desired. 

The text of “Schauspieldirektor” was translated and 
adopted by H. E. Krehbiel, who made an exceptionally 
stupid and cumbersome job of the undertaking. The ac- 
tion was incredibly naive and amateurish, and the heavy 
musical jests were of a brew so ancient that even Joe Mil- 
ler’s joke book would scorn them. 

The two works are to be repeated at the Garrick The- 
atre on the evenings of November 2, 3, and 4, with a mat- 
inee on the last named date. 





Richard Knotts Has Busy Outlook 





Richard Knotts, the Pittsburgh baritone, accompanied 
by Mrs. Knotts, spent the month of August at Niagara-on- 





RICHARD KNOTTS, 
Pittsburgh baritone, snapped in frent of the Queens Royal Hotel at 
Niagara-on-the- Li ake, Canada, where he spent his vacation, 


the-Lake in Canada, ond other beaches on Lake Ontario. 
This artist, who is well known as a pedagogue and con- 
ductor, is a most energetic musician, and his concert book- 
ings for this season include cities in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, ete. 





Victor Wittgenstein Resumes Activities 


After having spent an enjoyable summer at Seal Harbor, 
Maine, Victor Wittgenstein returned to New York re- 
freshed and ready to resume activities and opened a studio 
at 15 West Sixty-seventh street, where he will devote sev- 
eral hours daily to teaching. 

Mr. Wittgenstein contemplates giving a New York piano 
recital in February. He has booked a number of lecture 
recitals throughout the country, appearing in New York, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago and in many 
other cities during the coming season. 

On October 8 Mr. Wittgenstein appeared in recital with 
Leopold Godowsky. at Hotel Biltmore, New York, on 
which occasion he made a deep impression. 





The Alcocks at Kansas City, Mo. 





Merle Alcock, contralto, and Bechtel Alcock, tenor, 
gave a joint recital October 17, at the Grand Avenue 
Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Featured on the program were 
six duets, In this regard it is interesting to recall the 
remark which Mme. Sembrich made of these singers, “I 
have never heard more beautiful duo singing.” Included 
in Mrs, Alcock’s numbers was a new song by Ward- 
Stephens, “A Song,” the poem being the work of the 
late James Whitcomb Riley. A recent compusition of 
Charles Gilbert Spross, “The Awakening,” figured on 
Mr. Alcock’s portion of the program. 





Philharmonic Society Is on Tour 

The Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, has left New York City for the first of its an- 
nual tours, which began in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Monday 
evening, October 30. Only Eastern cities will be visited 
on this trip, so that the orchestra may return to New York 
in time for its second pair of concerts, at which Mischa 
Elman will be the soloist. These performances will take 
place on Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 9 and 1o respectively. The first Philharmonic Sunday 
afternoon concert at Carnegie Hall is scheduled for No- 
vember 12, with Josef Hofmann as the assisting artist. 
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A Florio Pupil Makes Debut 





On October 15 Lenore Chanaud, a pupil of M. Elfert 
Florio, the New York vocal teacher, made her professional 


début at the Hudson Theatre, Union Hill, N. J. Miss 





LENORE CHANAUD, 
Soprano, a Florio pupil. 


Chanaud’s program was of a nature to test an experienced 
artist, and the fact that this young singer, who has just 
celebrated her sixteenth birthday, was able to present it 
with accomplished skill, speaks well for her future. Her 
program numbers included the Walkire Cry, from “Die 
Walkiire,” and “Ritorno Vincitor,” from “Aida.” Pro- 
longed applause testified to the pleasure which her singing 
afforded her audience. 

Miss Chanaud possesses a dramatic soprano voice of ex- 
cellent quality, and her teacher, Mr. Florio, is very en- 
thusiastic regarding her future. Truly he has sufficient 
cause, for Miss Chanaud has been studying with him for 
only sixteen months and previous to that time had never 
taken a lesson. 

Mr. Florio played her accompaniments in a masterly 
fashion. 

A number of managers have made excellent offers for 
her, and all in all the future looms up in a most promising 
way for this young Florio pupil. 





An After Thought of the Maine Festival 


In a recent issue of the Portland Sunday Telegram, the 
following headed the editorial column: 


Without parallel in the mysical annals of America is the remark- 
able record of twenty years of achievement of the Maine Music 
Festival. Conceived in the mind of William R. @hapman, the 
project was born in 1895, and the first festival was, given in 1896, 
Regarded by many as an experiment, with small chance of success 
28 a permanent institution, mang difficulties were encountered and 
obstacles met in the first few years; but with noble purpose and 
indomitable courage Mr. and Mrs. Chapman and their associates 
strove with might and main until all handicaps were removed and 
the Maine Music Festival had become a firmly established insti- 
tution, 

Throughout the State the beneficial effects of the festival are 
apparent, and it is recognized by the people as the greatest factor 
in the musical education and uplift of classes and masses alike. 
By its means the State of Maine has been advertised over the 
entire world as musically intelligent and appreciative of the best 
things in art. It has encouraged the study and practice of the 
great works of the masters and has produced these works with the 
best and greatest solo artists of the world. 

From a commercial viewpoint, the festival has been of much 
benefit to the merchants in the cities where the concerts are given, 
for annually it brings thousands of visitors who must needs fre- 
quent and patronize the shops, which make special efforts to cater 
to their wants. 

An out of the State writer who has been able to contrast William 
R. Chapman with America’s foremost conductors and his work and 
enterprises with those of others notable in the musical world, says 
of him: 

“William R. Chapman’s record as a progressive, musicianly musi- 
cian, a successful path breaker, pioneer, loyal American, who has 
accomplished practical good for América and literally thousands 
of her children, who before he came to the rescue were musically 
starved; for encouraging talent wherever he encountered it; for 
establishing an almost ideal musical situation in his native State— 
this record, we say, is unique and unequaled. Maine should not 
only do all she can to further his plans for her, but should remove 
as much worry as possible from his shoulders. The work in Maine, 
established and sustained by his own and Mrs, Chapman's per- 
sonalities, efforts and peculiar abilities, is of extreme value to 


hliched 


America. In Maine, Mr. Chap has e d a_ perfectly 





organized, systematized, musical situation, the like of which cannot 
elsewhere be found,” 

All hail the Maine Music Festival’s twentieth anniversary. Long 
live the festival, 





Gilderoy Scott Liked in Canada 





Gilderoy Scott, who began her Canadian tour with a 
concert under the auspices of St. George’s Society, on Oc- 
tober 19, in Montreal, was warmly welcomed. The Mon- 
treal Gazette had the following to say about the English 
contralto’s work: “Miss Scott won a very warm reception. 
. .. Her singing was full of the magnetic quality that 
holds the audience. Miss Scott made an especial hit with 
a song that is much sung in the military hospitals and con- 
valescent homes in England, Brahe’s ‘Down Here.’ This 
was greeted with much applause and encored.” 

On October 20 Miss Scott was the soloist at a concert 
given at the Knox Presbyterian Church of Ottawa. The 
following is quoted from the Ottawa Evening Journal: 
“Gilderoy Scott, contralto, . . . possesses a voice of rich 
quality, full and sweet, and which cannot fail to appeal 
to any audience. Of particular note was her distinct enun- 
ciation, every word being plainly heard in any portion of 
the edifice.” 

Miss Scott writes: “The concert was a wonderful suc- 
cess and I| had to sing fifteen songs before they'd let me go. 
It was announced that I would sing at both the afternoon 
and evening services on Sunday. The day of these con- 
certs the church was packed—so full that chairs were put 
up in all the aisles—a thing that had never been done be- 
fore in all the long history of the church, and the minister 
told me that it was for me. I sang them the wonderful 
‘David’s Lament for Absolom,’ and the sight of the many 
people in mourning just overwheimed me so that I was, 
among many others, who cried at the finish, Then the 
207th Regiment waited on me and asked me to honor them 
with a song at the band concert they were giving on Sun- 
day after the service, at the big Dominion Theatre. Tired 
and hungry, I was whirled off to do my bit for the boys, 
and oh! what a reception I got in that crowded theatre, 
with the regimental band all around me. | sang ‘Red Rose 
of England,’ after which the colonel of the regiment pre- 
sented me with the officer’s badge of the 207th Ottawas. 
My, but I’m proud of it.” 

Miss Scott returns to New York in November to fill 
other engagements. 


Van Yorx Studio Notes 


Sent for from New York, with two hours to catch the 
train, Mabel Weeks, soprano, an artist pupil of Theo Van 
Yorx, arrived in Chicago an hour and a half before the 
opening of the performance of “Alone at Last,” and ap- 
peared without rehearsal. Her instantaneous success is 
attested by the following press comments: 


Miss Mabel Weeks sang the difficult role of Dolly last night in 
a delightful manner.-—Chicago Herald, 


Miss Weeks is pretty, audible and unaffected, and has a true 
and strong voice and pleasing personality.-Chicago Tribune, 


Miss Weeks, an extremely pretty girl . . . sang the role 
of the heroine very charmingly.—-Chicago Daily News. 


Mabel Weeks took Miss Stella Novelle’s part. This good looking 
young woman has a voice to be admired in comic opera circles, 
and admirable technic. She does full justice to Lehar’s elaborate 
and lovely score.—Chicago Evening Post. 


A Frederick H. Haywood Pupil in Demand 


Jackson C. Kinsey, baritone of the Haywood vocal studios, 
is engaged to sing “The Martyrs,” by Maunder, with the 
Haydn Male Chorus at Utica, N. Y., on November 12; in 
December he will sing in Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” and two 
group of songs with the Fairmont Choral Society, Louis 
Black conductor, at Fairmont, W. Va., and on January 17 
he will be soloist with the Beethoven Society, Louis Koem- 
menich, conductor, at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York. 

Mr. Kinsey is soloist at the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, 


Godowsky Starts “Riot” 


(From the Chicago Tribune.) 

In his arrangement of the Weber “Momento Capricci- 
oso” Godowsky won an ovation from the professionals in 
the audience—a demonstration which became what actors 
call a “riot” when he did the Chopin Etudes 27 and 8 “with 
the left hand alone.” 


Paul Dufault, the Canadian-American tenor, is giving 
his farewell rectials of an extraordinarily successful anti- 
podean tour. In some New Zealand cities his enormous 
receipts constituted local records, according to newspapers 


from that part of the world. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


y18 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Menagement: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


_ FENCR _ 
Akron - - Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOEN MUSICAL BUREAU i 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC. 


Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associa 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M’g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., 9 ifich. 


Ghee TAIN 


Management: J. E. ALLEN 
218 Tremont St. Boston, Mass- 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


in America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, « iate manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


BALDWIN PIANO USED | 
Exclasive Management; JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Braancugs or Music Tavcut sy Eminent Instructors. 
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Public School Music . Frank R. Rix 


Exceptional Advantages. 
HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on application. 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
famous opera | and concert singers, among whom are 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mabel Garrison, 
soprano; Helen arrum, soprano; Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor; Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Orville Harrold, 
tenor; Paul Althouse, tenor; John Young, tenor; Lila Robeson, 
contralto; Mildred Potter, contralto; Kath een Howard, contralto; 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Vera Curtis, soprano; Sibyl Conklin, 
contralto; Henri Seott, basso; Allen Hinckley, ; Louis 
Kreidler, baritone; Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Leon Rains, 


lasso. 


CARL 





Will resume teaching October 2nd. 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 8let Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 
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Endorsed by Messrs. Caruso, Polacce, Scotti, Amato, 
Segurola, and De Luca of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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“The Nevada,” Broadway, cor. 7oth St., 
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Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company in New York 


(Continued from page 5) 
the subtle role of Gerard. The new scenery and costumes 
have come from the studio of John Wenger, who is one of 
the coming young men among the scenic decorators. 

A year ago Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, 
astonished all America by her portrayal of Ci-Cio-San in 
popular opera, “Madama Butterfly.” Yielding 
to the force of this success, the management wll offer 
Mme. Miura in “Madama Butterfly” the second night+of 
the engagement (November 7) as well as Saturday matinee. 
In addition to these appearances in the Puccini work, 
Mme. Miura will sing for the first time in New York the 
title role in Mascagni’s “Iris,” an opera that has never had 
ts full opportunities in the United States owing to the 
the character of the innocent 
Her appearance on Thursday night 
“Iris,” is an operatic event in New 
Thomas Chalmers and Jose Mar- 
and Roberto Moranzoni, the 
Fulgenzio 


Puccini’s 


dificulty of “putting over” 


Japanese maiden, 
(November 9), in 
York. Riccardo Martin, 
dones will be heard in “Iris,” 
young musical d-rector, will conduct. 
whose authority and daring as a conductor has 
will conduct at the performances of 


brilliant, 
Guerrieri, 
been remarked widely, 
“Madama Butterfly.” 
The Boston-National’s production of “L’Amor: Dei 
Re” last season is impressed indelibly in the memories of 
the ardent opera patrons, and this year the beaut ful Mon- 
temezzi opera will be given with Giovanni Zenatello singing 
for the first time in this city, Fiora 
Villani, chosen by 
Italian artists, when the opera 
Milan, and the great 


Tre 


the chief tenor role 


sung by Luisa who was 
from all the 


world premiere in 


will he 
Montemezzi 
was given its 


Baklanoff and Mardones will appear respectively in the 
baritone and basso roles. Moranzoni will conduct. He 
will also wield the baton for the Friday night presentation 
of Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” with a cast which for youth 
and picturesqueness cannot be excelled by any other op- 
eratic organization. 

Maggie Teyte, the British soprano, whose charm and 
vocal accomplishments have lifted her to the first rank of 
lyric sopranos, will sing Mimi,'the sprightly, clever Mabel 
Riegelman will interpret Musetta, and the Bohemian 
friends will be sung by Ricardo Martin as Rodolfo, Au- 
guste Bouilliez as Marcello, Virgilio Lazzari, the new Ital- 
ian basso, as Colline and Giorgio Puliti as Schaunard. 
This is a group calculated to tempt the admirers of this 
fascinating opera, who wish to see the lead ng roles in- 
terpreted with all the romance and charm with which “La 
Boheme” abounds. 

The complete repertoire for the week is Monday, Novem- 
ber 6, “Andre Chenier”; Tuesday, “Madam Butterfly”; 
Wednesday, “L’Amore Dei Tre Re”; Thursday, “Iris”; 
Friday, “Boheme”; Saturday afternoon, “Madam Butter- 
fly”; Saturday evening, “Andrea Chenier.” 

After the New York engagement, the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company will begin a week’s season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Ph ladelphia. This will be 
followed by a tour to the principal Eastern cities for six 
weeks, culminating in a fortnight’s appearance at the 
Boston Opera House. Aft2r Boston, the tour extends to 
the Pacific Coast, terminating in May in British Columbia. 


Eben E. Renhoed Dead 


Rexford, eather of “Silver Threads Among the 
October 19. He was sixty- 


Eben E. 
Gold” died in Green Bay, Wis., 
eight years of age. 

















MAX RARINOFF AND THE ARTISTS OF HIS BOSTON-NATIONAL GRAND OPERA COMPANY, WHO WILL BE 


HEARD AT THE LEXINGTON OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK, THE WEEK 


» Max Rabinoff; 2, Giovanni Zenatello; 3, Mabel Riegelman; 


Fulgenzio Guerrieri; 8, Tamaki Miura; 9, 


iccardo 


OF OCTOBER 6. 


Luisa Villani; 5, Auguste Bouilliez; 6, M Teyte; 7, 
Martin; to, Thomas Chalmers; 11, Jose esto” ere 
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C. J. BOND & SON 


Well Known Composer With Son Forms Publishing 
Firm 

The publishing house of C. J. Bond & Son, at 746 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, commanding a view of Lake 
Michigan, is owned by a woman—a woman who is pro- 
prietor, composer, and mother—Carrie Jacobs, Bond. 

The offices of the C. J. Bond & Son firm suggest “effi- 
ciency” from the selection of the aforementioned site on a 
famous boulevard to the well appointed reception room, 





works, still in manuscript. Because her “Perfect Day” has 
“married people, buried people and comforted people” by 
the thousands, Mrs. Bond is very grateful and happy. 

F. B. 





BUHLIG COMMANDS RESPECT 


Pianist Plays a Herculean Program in Impressive and 
Illuminating Manner 

Richard Buhlig set out to accomplish a labor worthy of 

Hercules—had that ancient hero been a pianist—when he 


GLIMPSES OF THE CARRIE JACOBS-BOND HOME AND BUSINESS. 


1. Carrie Jacobs-Bond, composer and publisher. 


is the efficient manager. 3. Stock room of Carrie Jacobs-Bond & Son. 
ond chooses 


stacked. 4. Ever fond of Nature's beauties, Mrs. 


2. Department of Credits of Carrie Jacobs-Bond & Son, of which Fred Smith 


Notice the orderly system in which the music is 
a wonderful site for “Nest o’ Rest,” at Grossmont, Cal., where 


she spends most of her leisure. 


the neatly piled bundles of music in the shipping room, 
and last but not least the capable office force. 

The same imagination that gave the world the much 
loved “Perfect Day” devised the mechanical equipment of 
a great publishing house. All is order and despatch. 

At.Mrs. Bond’s Chicago home on Jeffrey avenue—an un- 
pretentious apartment in a quiet neighborhood—the writer 
found the same thought given to detail. Elegance minus 
display, comfort minus huge expense are the keynotes. 
The artistic atmosphere was felt throughout. 

The composer played and sang several delightful new 


began his weighty program at the Aeolian Hall recital in 
New York on Tuesday afternoon, October 24. And he 
accomplished it with no small credit to himself and to the 
great satisfaction of his hearers. The program was as 
follows: Prelude, Chorale, Fugue, César Franck; 
“Rhapsody” in G minor, “Ballade” in B major, “Inter- 
mezzo” in G major, “Rhapsody” in E flat major, Brahms; 
“Sonata” in C minor, op. 111, Beethoven; “Nocturnes” in 
C minor and D flat major, “Mazurkas” in C sharp minor 
an A minor, “Scherzo” in C sharp minor, Chopin. 

It was a feat in itself to prevent the first half, or more, 


Percy Hemus 


Carnegie Hall 
Nov. 20, Eve. 


“re wans enercna” Personal address: 152 W. 58th St., N.Y. 














of this program from dragging. An elocutionist who 
tried to entertain a mixed audience with Milton’s “Sam- 
son Agonistes” and selections from the book of Job would 
have about as cheerful a task before him, Yet Richard 
Buhlig was listened to with closest attention from begin- 
ning to end, and the intervening applause was genuinely 
Clearness of phrasing and breadth of style are 
He can be 


warm. 
conspicuous among this artist's many merits 
delicate and fanciful on occasion, as his playing of some 
of the smaller Chopin numbers showed. In fact, his in- 
terpretation of the elusive mazurkas seemed a surprise to 
those who had followed him through his tremendously 
earnest and big featured reading of the massive works of 
Franck, Brahms and Beethoven, which were utterly unlike 
the romantic tone poems of Chopin. A large audience 
showed its approval by much applause and many recalls 


to the platform. 


THE FIRST “ELITE MUSICALE” 
AT THE HARRIS THEATRE 


Lester Donahue’s Success 





Last Sunday evening, at the Harris Theatre, Max Sand 
ers presented the first of his Elite Musicales, a series 
which he intends to continue every Sunday evening 
throughout the season. Mr. Sanders aims to make this 
series something unique in the city’s musical life, present 
ing unhackneyed programs and novel combinations of art- 
ists. In the first concert he presented a thoroughly in- 
teresting program—interesting at least to the musician; 
whether or not, if he continues to build his programs 
along similar lines, they will be found to be entertaining 
and amusing for the layman, remains to be seen. Last 
night there was a good sized audience and plenty of ap 
plause. 

The program presented the Barrere Ensemble, nine wood 
Donahue, Pauline 


Donahue played a group made up of 


wind players; Lester pianist, and 
Donalda, soprano. 
“Rhapsodie,” by Dchnanyi; Debussy’s “Reflets dans l'eau,” 
and Liszt’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” transcription, 
again exhibiting all those fine musicianly qualities which 
caused the New York critics unanimously to acclaim him 
one of the real pianistic finds. There was truly excellent 
pianistic work in his differentiation between the vagueness 
of the Debussy number and the massive, heavy character 
of the other two compositions. He was called upon for 
an added number. 

Of the works played by the Barrere Ensemble a “Rondo 


de Tutins” by Christiaan Kriens calls for special notice 


It is scored only for flute, oboe and clarinet, and, besides 
heing fresh and delightfully melodic, showed the supreme 
musicianship of the composer in writing for this meagre 
combination a composition of considerable length during 
which interest did not flag for a moment. 

Mme. Donalda sang groups of songs by Gustav Ferrari 
and A. Walter Kramer, with the composer at the piano 
in each instance, She is a finished artist, both vocally and 
as an interpreter, though Sunday evening the top of her 
voice lacked freshness, and there was an occasional inclina- 
tion to stray below the pitch 

Next Sunday evening’s program lists the Russian Sym 
phony Orchestra, Charles Wakefleld Cadman, composer 
and pianist, and Charles Harrison, tenor 


Hemus Four Times for Allentown 


Percy Hemus sings with the Handel and Haydn Society, 
of Allentown, Pa., for the fourth time, November 14. The 
society does not intend to give an oratorio this time, and 
will present no other soloist than Percy Hemus. 
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“Sings with great 











MARGARET 


CONTRALTO 


“A rarely beautiful voice.” 
dramatic impulse.’ 


ABBOTT 


Personal Representative, ELWYN BRANDER, 124 E. 39th Street, New York 
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Harold A. Fix 
PIANIST, Piano Instruction, Coach and Accompanist 
Address 181 West 73rd St., N. Y. Tel. 4550 Columbus 
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sailable for al kinds of High Class Engagements 
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IRVIN MYERS 


OICE CULTURE 
Studio: 2465 a New York Phone, 4848 Riverside 


ANDRE POLAH VIOLINIST 


RECITALS AND ConcEnTs 
62 Washington Square 3 a 


LILLIAN CINBERG "=z" 


Pupil of AUGUST MOLZER 1229 M St., Lincoln, Neb. 


CAROLINE POWERS 


Recitals and Concerts 
106 Northern Avenue New York 


LILLIAN BRADLEY Sen 
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RUTH TOWNSEND 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Now on tour with New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 1916-17 
Personal address: : 11 Gordon Ave., Haverford, Pa. 


Fux FA FCOIN 


Director, The Heink Conservatory of Music, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

For Piano Recitals, 
address, 
THE ST. LOUIS CONCERT AGENCY, 

Studio Building, cor. Taylor and Olive Streets 


REBECCA 
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PIANIST 
Management: Foster & Foster, 25 W. 42d St., New York 
(Western Representative) Nielsen Musical Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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American Prima Donna of the Grand Opéra, Paris, 
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Mildred Langworthy, Dean of 
Vocal Department at Cox College 





Mildred Langworthy, coloratura soprano, was born in 
America and received her musical education on this side 
of the Atlantic. She began the study of piano music 
early under the supervision of her mother. At fourteen 
she commenced the study of voice with a pupil of Lam- 
perti, Mrs. N. G. Hawes, of Kansas City, Mo. Miss 
Langworthy made her debut at the age of sixteen with 
orchestra, singing arias in Italian from 
“Linda” and “La Sonnambula.” She later toured the coun- 
try for two years; then came to New York and studied 
with Frida Ashforth. 

Miss Langworthy especially 
church work, having sung in many of the prominent 
churches throughout the United States. Besides a reper- 
soprano has at her command a 
having made her debut in the 
operatic field as Marguerite, 
in “Faust.” Miss Lang- 
worthy has also won hearty 
approbation by her singing 
with orchestras. 

In Atlanta, Ga., the home 
of the soprano, Miss Lang- 
worthy is affiliated with the 
Atlanta Conservatory of 
Music, and at Cox College 
she holds the position of 
dean of the vocal depart- 
ment. 

Some of Miss Langwor- 
thy’s recent engagements 
as soloist in Atlanta, Ga., 
are as follows: Southern 
Fair; Federation of Wom- 
Cox College, and organ re- 


Carl Busch’s 


has been successful in 


toire of oratorios, the 


number of operatic roles, 





MILDRED LANGWORTHY, 


en’s Clubs; faculty concert, 
cital, Auditorium Armory. 
Following is a tribute paid by the press to Miss Lang- 


worthy: 

Miss Langworthy's fine voice is familiar to many, The 
power to deliver such a program meant talent and brains, coupled 
training and work. Talent and splendid training 
The enthusiasm aroused in an audience made 
Macon Telegraph. 


with years of 
are at her command, 


up of musicians is praise beyond words. 





Mme. Keufmenn Begins Season 





Minna Kaufmann has reopened her New York studio, 
6o1 Carnegie Hall, for the season, As an exponent of the 
Lehmann method, Mme, Kaufmann’s work has attracted 
a class of intelligent students who recognize the value of 
corrected vocal training, 

Several cities will hear Mme. Kaufmann in concert and 
recital in the early winter. The soprano has been engaged 
to sing in a special course of concerts in Philadelphia, for 
a lecture recital in Garden City, and in joint recital in 


Binghamton, N. Y., with Cecile Behrens, the pianist. 





Salvatore de Stefano in Brooklyn 





Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, appeared as soloist at 
Kismet Temple, Brooklyn, on Saturday evening, Octo- 
ber 21. As always, Mr. de Stefano aroused enthusiasm by 
his finished performance, his clear phrasing, shading, 
beautiful tone as well as fluent technic being greatly ad- 

fai |i 

The other musical artists were: Helen de Witt Jacobs, 
violinist; Fiora de Waltoff, soprano; Sara Gurowitsch, 
cellist, and Willard Bartlett Betts, organist. 


mired, 





Success of Harold Land 





Harold Land, baritone, is constantly desired for concerts, 
musicales and church solo work. At the special musical 
service at St. Andrew’s P. E. Church, Yonkers, he was 
soloist and sang Scott’s “Voice in the Wilderness” with 
splendid effect. Next day the Yonkers News said: “Har- 
old Land sang with all the charm that has come to be asso- 
ciated with his name.” 

John Prindle Scott, the composer, presented Mr. Land 
with his photograph recently, the inscription of which fol- 


lows: To “Good Land” from “Great Scott.” 





San Francisco Notes 





San Francisco, Cal., October 15, 1916. 

Under the leadership of Frederick G. Hiller, the Schu- 
mann-Heink Chorus has been formed in San Francisco. 
This is an outgrowth of the Beethoven Festival Chorus. 
The opening performance will be given at the German 
House, with Claire Harrington and Mrs. Geneva McHenty 
as soloists. 

At a recent performance of the pupils of Alice Kellar- 
Fox, in this city, the soloists were Ethel Clark, Charles Al- 
liston, Alice Kellar-Fox and Frances Merkeley. 

Clarence Eddy, assisted by local musicians, is giving a 
series of high class organ recitals in Oakland, in the First 


Presbyterian Church, which are largely attended. Alice 
Davies, violinist, has been honored by a place on the next 
D. H. W. 


program. 





Tolbert Mac Rae, Bass-Baritone and Teacher 


When Des Moines’ Chamber of Commerce concluded its 
gigantic municipal concert course with a Spring Festival, 


- ” 





TOLBERT Mac RAE, 
Bass-baritone. 


and brought to the city the Philharmonic Society, Tolbert 
Mac Rae, baritone, was chosen to appear in “Samson and 
Delilah.” The Register and Leader, the leading paper of 
Des Moines, said: “Tolbert Mac Rae fitted himself admir- 
ably to his task; his voice showed to excellent advantage 
and he showed fine artistic intention and poise.” 

Mr. Mac Rae has made the most of his opportunities in 
study with eminent foreign and American teachers, which 
has been supplemented by several years of teaching and 
concertizing with success. 

He is now an important member of the music faculty 
at Drake University, and will direct the choir of Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Des Moines—said to be 
the largest Methodist Church in Iowa. 





May Peterson’s Bookings Increase 





May Peterson, the young American soprano of the Mu- 
sic League of America, began her fall concert tour in 
Providence, R. I., October 10, in joint recital with Paul 
Reimers, tenor. 

At the Mount Kisko residence of Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond, recently, the soprano won favor by her sing- 
ing. 

May Peterson’s coming recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, is attracting attention among musicians and society 
people generally. The fact that this is becoming widely 
known augurs for a capacity house on that occasion. 

Her season’s engagements comprise appearances with 
the Philadelphia, Beston, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee and New York Philharmonic Orchestras, and 
the following colleges have included her in their winter 
concerts: Wells, Vassar, Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Smith, 
Northwestern University and Radcliffe 





George Rasely in New Jersey 





There was this to say about a recent Hackensack, 
N. J., appearance of the tenor, George Rasely: 


A rare treat was afforded in George Rasely’s beautiful 
tenor voice, and exquisitely sympathetic rendition of a group of 
quaint, old songs. His operatic numbers too, were given with that 
dramatic power and feeling which bespeaks the true artist.—Eve- 


ning Record, Hackensack, N. J., October 10, 1916. 


George Rasely sings with fine dramatic effect, and won 
instant favor in his operatic and ballad numbers at the opening 
concert of the Chaminade Society.—Hackensack Republican, Hack- 
ensack, N. J., October 10, 1916. 





Mayer Appointed Waltons’ Representative 


Daniel Mayer has uae mechan representative for 
Maurice and Florence Walton and has booked them for 
the new production at the Century Theatre, New York 
city. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 








Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Shows Mastery in 
First Concert of Season—Mme. Matzenauer, 
Soloist—Recitals 





Minneapolis, Minn., October 27, 1016. 

October 20, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra began 
its fourteenth season with a program and an audience 
which augur well for its season. ‘Mr. Oberhoffer and his 
men were accorded a veritable ovation, Only five new 
faces are to be seen in the orchestra this year. There 
were eight times as many two years ago. The playing of 
the men showed that tireless rehearsing and hard work 
count, 

in the first number, the “Oberon” overture (Weber), 
the unity of ensemble was immediately impressive. The 
Beethoven symphony, No. 5, in C minor, pleased from 
start to finish. 

Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl” and prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer” were the two offerings of the orchestra during 
the second half of the program. 

Mr. Oberhoffer and his men are inspired to play their 
best always for the Minneapolis audience that greets them 
at every concert and marks each stride of the orchestra by 
great enthusiasm and sympathy. 


Mme. Matzenauer was the soloist, She sang numbers 
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from Wagner and Beethoven. Among her many encores 
was Wagner’s “Traume.” - 


Unique Program 


A unique and interesting program was given at the First 
Baptist Chuch for the opening of the season of the 
Thursday Musical, which boasts many new members, thus 
making a total membership of much over a thousand. 
The entire program was given by Henry T. Burleigh, the 
Afro-American song writer and lecturer. He played his 
own accompaniments on the piano and the whole program 
was an artistic success, 

The large audience was grateful to this singer for bring- 
ing a touch of the old time negro scng and the real pathos 
of the race, 


Recitals 


Eleanor Poehler, soprano, gave a song recital at the 
First Baptist Church on October 17. She has just re- 
turned from a three year sojourn in New York, where 
she has studied and coached and so her repertoire is much 
extended, her voice much prettier, and her interpretation 
much better. Her songs were from Handel, Schumann, 
Brahms, D’Indy, ete. An extra treat on the program was 
the playing of Katherine Hoffman, who is spending the 
winter here after many years with Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

Agnes Griswold Kinnard, soprano, and Marion Baern- 
stein Bearman, violinist, gave an artistic recital at the 
Unitarian Church, October 24. Their program was in- 
teresting and they were ably assisted by Mrs. John Dahl 
at the piano. RutH ANDERSON. 


Emile Onet Endorsed by Jean de Reszke 





Upon attending grand opera in Chicago during the 
season of 1806, M. Onet expressed a desire for an audi- 
ence with Jean and Edouard de Reszke, to introduce to 
them his pupils, Marcia van Dresser and Eunice Drake, 
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which was granted. After hearing them sing, the famous 
tenor expressed himself as greatly pleased, and even went 
so far in his appreciation of the work as to present M. 
Onet with an autograph indorsement, herewith reproduced. 


Yvonne de Tréville to Give Third 
Chicago Costume Song Recital This Week 


Owing to the very great success of Yvonne de Tréville’s 
costume song recital Tuesday night at the Birchwood 
Musical Club, she has been engaged to repeat it Wednesday 
morning at the Ziegfeld Theatre. 

Mile. de Tréville was on the way to the station when, 
five minutes before the train left, her trunks were taken 
from the baggage car, the prima donna having ascertained 
that conflicting dates could be so arranged as to permit 
her to accept the management’s flattering offer. 

She will repeat the program of Tuesday night with the 
beautiful new costumes created for this season’s “Three 
Centuries of Prime Donne.” 

As before, Edith Bowyer Whiffen will be at the piano. 
Eleonora de Cisneros Sings in 

Kansas City, November 10 


Eleonora de Cisneros, mezzo-soprano, will sing in Kan- 
sas City on November 10 at the opening concert of Myrtle 
Irene Mitchell’s series at the Willis Wood Theatre. 
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LILLIA SNELLING FACES BUSY SEASON 


Young Boston Contralto Has Many Important Book- 
ings—Some Press Comment 


the Boston contralto, is looking ahead 
active season, As a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera she sang many important roles, among 
which was one of the leading warts in Frederick Converse’s 
‘Pipe of Desire.” She has sung with leading symphony 
wchestras, among them the Boston, Philadelphia and Vic- 
tor Herbert, with the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia and 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra en tour. 

Among Miss Snelling’s more important bookings this 
season are an appearance with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Worcester, Mass., and a tour in the spring with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 

Below are a few of the press comments on her singing 
at recent operatic concerts in Symphony Hall, Boston: 


Lillia 


to a very 


Snelling 


Company, 


Miss Snelling, the American contralto, shows skillful training. 
Boston Herald 
Lillia Snelling whose full caressing contralto voice made 


» instant appeal to the audience, won great applause by her sing 
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2706 Helena Street 


ing of the beautiful “Benediction” from “La Gioconda,” and the 
glorious aria irom “Samsor and Delilah.”—Boston Globe. 

Miss Snelling in particular distinguished herself by the quality 
of her vocalization aud her musicianly treatment of melodic line.— 
Boston Post 
The third singer, Miss Snelling, came off best of the three singers. 
hears pretty play of feeling, 
and discloses a considerate and deft regard for the patient art of 
Boston Transcript. 


Her voice charms the ear, 


song 





Miss Mitchell, Kansas City’s Pride 


Myrtle Irene Mitchell, the very successful Kansas City 
impresario, is giving her home town a remarkable series 
of entertainments this winter and a large subscription list 
is the answer to her endeavors, The attractions Miss 
Mitchell offers are Wilhelm Middelschulte, Charles Dal- 
Cisneros, Vittorio Arimondi, John 
Doane (organist), Maude Fay, Frank Pollock, Maud 
Allan, Teresa Carrefio, the Cherniavsky Trio, the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, John Powell, Albert Spalding. “No 
wonder,” says the Kansas City Journal of October 22, 
“that this list is recognized as the greatest series ever 


mores, Fleonora de 


’ 


presented in Kansas City.’ 


Grace Hoffman at Strand Theatre 


Grace Hoffman, who has appeared at many large con 
certs throughout the country and with Sousa’s Band at 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON RICHARD BUHLIG’S NEW YORK RECITAL 





“A broad musical understanding, accurate fingering, and the power to instill 
varying emotions into his music characterize his playing.’—-New York Herald. 

“His tone is large and fine in quality.”—New York Times. 

“His variety of tone color was most praiseworthy.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

“He is a musician whose playing is never superficial.” —N. Y. Sun. 

“Played with the devotion and profundity of understanding which are his 
most prominent traits.”—The Evening W orld. 





mastery of the technical requirements of his 


lig, made his début yesterday afternoon at 
a recital in Aeolian Hall and proved him- 
self to be a player of more than ordinary 
talent 

A broad musical understanding, accurate 
fingering and the power to instill varying 
emotions into his music characterize his 
plaving New 

César Franck's prelude, chorale and fugue 
was extremely well played, and Beethoven's 


most 
“ ‘orld, 


prominent 


Mr, Buhlig played in New York eight 
years ago as a soloist at a concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and then in recitals, 
He has unquestionably grown and advanced 
as an artist since then, His style haw ac- 
quired a more masculine vigor, & greater 
decision and energy . His inter- 
pretation showed an individual conception, 
carried out resolutely, with no concessions, 
His technical equipment is trustworthy and ters. 
did not fail him yesterday; his tone was Mr, 
large and generally fine in quality. There high 
were often excellent effects produced by his 
manner of pedaling—The New ork 
Times, Wednesday, October 25, 1016. 


lence 


Buhlig is 
intellectuality ; 





tle succeeded in leaving a good impres- In Aeolian Hall Kichard Byhlig, a insinuations of dramatic force—New York 
sion, especially by his playing of César pianist who had been absent from us for American, Wednesday, October 25, 1916. 
Franck’s prelude, chorale et a His nearly nine years, played a_ distinctly a 
variety of tone color was most praiseworthy, serious programme of piano music with the Richard Buhlig, an American pianist, 
and he displayed throughout an admirable devotion and the dignity of a sincere artist. who was heard here about nine years ago, 


The Globe, October 25, 1916. 


art, besides not a little sensitiveness of ex- - Germany, gave a recital yesterday after- 
pression and of conception Mr. Buhlig Rickard Buhlig, a pianist whom we have noon at Aeolian Hall. He displayed an 
was well received by a large audience.— not heard for several years, gave a recital impressive musical stature, his powers ap- 
New York Tribune, Wednesday, October at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. His pealing to pianists perhaps even more 
25, 1916, programme included César Franck's chor- to the layman. m 
ale arid fugue, a Brahms group and a In his earlier numbers Mr. Buhlig’s 
Another American pianist, Richard Buh- Chopin group. His principal offering was style seemed purely intellectual. But the 


Beethoven's sonata in C minor, opus 111, 
which he played with the devotion and the 
profundity of understanding which are his 
i traits.—The 
Wednesday, October 25, 
Richard Buhlig, pianist, made his first 
‘ York appearance i 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, and in 
all respects it was a success. 


long but beautiful sonata, opus 111, was Mr. Buhlig is an interesting pianist and the chorale he lent real fervor and the 
done nearly as well He is an ex- he plays with authority and assurance. His fugue was built up to a mighty climax. 
cellent pianist and the applause was as vig- rendering of the César Franck prelude, Two Rrahms rhapsodies he played with the 
orous a8 his style of playing.—New York chorale and fugue showed individuality properly dark and severe effect. After the 
Hevald, Wednesday, October 25, 1016 and sensibility. His technique is mir- Brahms ballade, and after the intermezzo, 


able and he makes the piano literally sing, 
resulting in a performance of rare excel- 
The Morning Telegraph, 
day, October 25, 1016, 


A new pianist was heard 
ernoon in Aeolian Hall. 
Buhlig is a newcomer to New 
for several years he has been considered a 
leading musician in European musical cen- 


evidently 
for his playing re- 

vealed more than a mere tech i 

quest of the keyboard. 

and meanings unaffectedly, yet with subtle 


but has since done most of his playing in 


Brahms E flat rhapsody exactly suited his 
robust, masculine manner and left an im- 
pression of quite individual beauty.—The 
Evening Evening Mail, Wednesday, October 25, 1916. 
1916, 





Mr. Buhlig showed us in his Aeolian 
Hall recital that his playing has grown in 
at noble manliness, so that it is now free 
from all mannerisms. With large tone, 
he played the César Franck prelude. To 


in a_ recital 


with its relative grace, he gave us a re- 


creation of Beethoven’s mighty C minor 
Wednes- sonata which proved that Mr, Bublig 
draws from the deepest sources of its 


profundity. He approached his task with 
unusual concentration and built up the 
climax with imposing power through all 
the sharp accents of pain, of passion, and 
of manly revolt, which makes this sonata 
one of the pinnacles of musical literature. 
Especially successful were the spirit voices 
in the last movement. It. was a powerful 
performance, which was received with 
great applause by the large audience.— 
Translation from New orker Staats- 
Zeitung, October 25, 1016. 


yesterday aft- 
at is, Richard 
York, but 


possessed of 


nical con- 
He depicted moods 














LILLIA SNELLING, 
Contralto. 


Ocean Grove, this past summer, is singing to crowded 
houses daily at the Strand ‘Theatre, New York. 

Her voice is a coloratura soprano, and she sings with 
charming grace and skill. 

To Warde Johnson, managing director at the Strand, 
much praise must be given for the good musical programs 
which, entirely through his judgment and efforts, are 
given at that theatre. 


OLGA SAMAROFF’S 
TRIUMPHANT RETURN 
Pianist Makes Renewed Conquest of New York Audi- 
ence After Year’s Absence From Metropolis 





One of the few artists whose first New York appearance 
was a triumph, and whose subsequent concerts here always 
have given renewed and increased joy to her hearers, is 
Olga Samaroff. Last Saturday afternoon, October 28, she 
came to Carnegie Hall, and again rendered evidence of 
her augmented pianistic powers, her undiminished serious- 
ness of purpose, and her abiding hold upon the piano con 
noisseurs of this music filled city. She was received with 
acclaim by a houseful of admirers and the applausive dem- 
onstrations were not the compliment of friendship, but the 
tribute of a public deeply stirred and truly stimulated. 

Olga Samaroff never lacked prodigious technical equip- 
ment and those buoyant qualities of delivery for which for- 
eign tongues supply the synonyms “brio” and “elan”— 
words far more descriptive than their nearest, English 
equivalents. Such exhilarating ingredients Mme. Samaroff 
still possesses as a factor in her presentations, but as she 
delved deeper into her study of art (indefatigable student 
that she is), she assimilated more and more fully its spir- 
itual and intellectual phases, and today her keyboard ex- 
position is informed with striking authority and a broad- 
ness of conception and carrying out nothing less than im- 
pressive. 

The Brahms F minor sonata was reared on big lines in 
the Samaroff utterance. She made it a matter of living 
song and dramatic proclamation. A Chopin group re- 
vealed beside astonishing digital finish, also notable grasp 
ef those nuances in phrasing, coloring and rhythmic pi- 
quancy which constitute the chief charm in the best playing 
of the smaller Chopin works. César Franck was repre- 
sented by his “Prelude, Chorale, et Fugue,” in which 
Mme. Samaroff portrayed the elevated, mystical atmosphere 
admirably, and sensed also the fine humanity which tem 
pered the artistic makeup of the great French tonalist. 

An “Elegie,” dedicated by Ossip Gabrilowitsch to Mme. 
Samaroff, had a soulful sounding at her hands, and the 
Schelling variations on an original theme, a brilliant, fan- 
ciful, and richly hued composition, ended her program 
most stirringly. 

Altogether, Mme. Satmaroff is an artist who today stands 
toweringly high in the ranks of the piano interpreters and 
her message never will fail to be received with respect and 
solid admiration. 
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Rosalie | RT H L | N Contralto 


Press Comments on New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, October 19, 1916 








NEW YORK HERALD 


In the afternoon a local church singer, 
Rosalie Wirthlin, gave her first New 
York recital. She has a large voice, well 
trained and well controlled, and though 
she did not always interpret the different 
moods of her songs successfully there 
was a polish to her singing that was good 
to hear. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


AEOLIAN HALL AUDIENCE EN- 
THUSIASTIC OVER HER SONGS 


Mme. Wirthlin deserved a larger audi- 
ence than the one that attended, for she 
is a singer of considerable technical ex- 
cellence and possessed of a rich contralto 
voice of unusual range. Her singing of 
Purcell’s “Passing By” and Robert Jones’ 
“Sweet Kate” was delightfully clear as 
to diction and equally finely phrased. In 
Handel’s “Ah, ino cor” she also accom- 
plished some admirable singing, though, 
perhaps from nervousness, she seemed 
slightly troubled with her breathing. . . . 
Though the audience was small it was 
most enthusiastic. 


THE SUN 

Both singers disclosed merits. Miss 
Wirthlin’s voice showed some evidences 
of service. . . . Her chief merit was 
understanding. She satisfied her hear- 
ers that she had not failed to grasp the 
spirit of her songs, though she was not 
always technically able to realize her own 
ideals, and too often she wandered from 
the pitch. Her enunciation aided her in 
making some of her good effects. 











THE TIMES 
Her voice is a heavy and powerful con- 
tralto, . . . the singer has unusual 


command over it for a voice of such 
weight, and is evidently an artist of ex- 
perience and knowledge. She knows very 
well what she wishes to do and does it; 





what effects she wishes to produce and 
produces them. 

Though there is not often a deeply-felt 
poetical impulse back of her interpreta- 
tions, she sings with authority, with in 
telligence, with skill. She phrases music 
ally, has a clear and intelligible diction; 
which is especially good in her English 
songs. She has a direct and unaffected 
style, and there is artistic value in her 
singing, though hardly a compelling 
charm. Her concert was therefore an 
agreeable and enjoyable one. She sang 
songs in Italian, English, German and 
French, 


MAIL 


The average contralto spends her life 
in wishing she were a soprano, with oc 
casional spasmodic attempts at being one 
The exceptional contralto takes pleasure 
in developing the individual beauties of 
her natural voice and thus makes quite 
as strong an impression as the most sen 
sational possessor of high notes. 

Two contraltos of the latter class were 
heard at Aeolian Hall yesterday, Rosalic 
Wirthlin in the afternoon and Florence 
Mulford in the evening. The first of 
these has been heard here in oratorio. 


Both singers exhibited a satisfying if 
not overintoxicating art, and both were 
unusually successful in introducing ele 
ments of novelty into their programs 


a 











GLOBE 


Miss Wirthlin, who has sung here in 
other forms of concert, possesses a 
robust voice, which gave evident pleas 
ure to her hearers 


EVENING WORLD 
Most of her public appearances have 
been in the West, where she is a favorite 
Her singing pleased an audience of con 
siderable size 
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LESTER DONAHUE 
AGAIN REVEALS ART 


Young Pianist Is Appraised Highly by New York 
Critics 

Lester Donahue, pianist, who was heard for the second 
time in New York aecital, in Aeolian Hall, on Monday 
evening, October 23, confirmed the favorable impres- 
sion created by his art at his first New York recital 
last season. Last year Mr. Donahue appeared in the 
more important cities throughout the country and con- 
tinued winning exceptional comment from the critics. 
Herewith’ attached are excerpts from the many trib- 
utes paid him by New York critics following his Oc- 
tober 23 recital: 

Lester Donahue . . . last year revealed to New York a 
new and exceedingly interesting talent . . . Mr. Donahue 
has deepened in his art since last season without in the least 
departing irom his straightforward sincerity of manner or of 
outlook, . . . There was no excess of sentimentality, but 
throughout an en.otional giow and strong imaginative feeling 
Tribune, October 24, 1016 

Mr. Donahue ia one of the most gifted and accomplished of 
the young pianists before our public. He has an extraordinary 
command of technic, and he has also inborn musical gifts, the 
lack of which no amount of technic could make up for.—Eve- 
ning Globe, October 24, 19:6. 

Mr. Donahue again gained the sympathy of his listeners by his 
accomplished playing, the obvious devotion he put into it, his 
earnest and unaffected style.—Times, October 24, 1916. 





At his present rate of improvement Mr. Donahue will soon be 
among the pianistic masters of the day.—Evening Mail, October 
24, 1916. 


The loveliness of his tone and his clear sustained thought 
aroused the audience to enthusiasm. His choice of the great 
MacDowell “Sonata Tragica’’ was fortunate. He played it su- 
perbly, an eloquent tribute from one American to another.-— 
Herald, October 24, 1916. 

His playing of the MacDowell sonata was possibly his best 
work. Here he caught much of the composer’s spirit, and suc- 
ceeded in translating it with a fine poetic fury. . . . Liszt’s 
superb translation for piano of Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March” 
made a brilliant close for the enjoyable recital.—Evening Post, 
October 24, 1916. 


At his debut Mr. Donahue achieved pronounced success. a 
In command of a finely schooled technic . . . in spite of his 
youthful age, be was already an artist possessed of keenly developed 
sensibilities which were backed by rare understanding and poetic 
imagination. ; . . It would be a pleasure to dwell at some 


length upon the different numbers he offered, so much individuality 
and interest did he impart to each.—Sun. October 24, 1916. 





Busy Season for Philadelphia Operatic 
Society Under Conductor Leps 


A trio of productions for the season 1916-17 are an- 
nounced by Director Wassili Leps, of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society. 





LESTEK DONAHUE, 
Who won New York praise afresh 


The first on the list is Puccini’s “Bohéme,” November 15, 
followed January 25 and 26 by “Brian Boru” (Julian Ed- 
wards), and De Koven’s “Robin Hood,” January 27. 


Too much praise cannot be meted out to Conductor 
Leps and his enthusiastic followers for the work they 
have accomplished in the past and the high standard set 
for the future. They are achieving that which counts for 
much in the art life of any city—the cultivation of a musi 
cal atmosphere, the recognition of local artists, and the 
encouragement of participants within the ranks. The prin- 
cipal factor is, the interest of a class to educate the mass 

Words simply serve to form plans whereby things 
are done. The Philadelphia Operatic Society and Mr 

Leps have passed the word stage 

Through the instrumenrality of John Luther Long, 
author and dramatist, in conjunction with the success 
ful production of “Madame Butterfly” last year, Mr 

Maxwell, who controls the Puccini productions, has 

signified his willingness to permit the society to stage 

any of that composer’s creations without exacting the 
usual royalties G. Mark WILSON 


Martinelli Wins New Admirers 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, which manage 
the extra-operatic activities of Giovanni Martinelli, has 
just received a letter from the University of Kansas 
at Lawrence, a letter signed by Harold L. Butler, dean 
of the School of Fine Arts, testifying to the great re 
ception accorded to the celebrated Metropolitan tenor 


reading in part 


Mr. Martinelli and Mr. Bamboscheck were here Thursday night 
and gave the opening concert of the University Concert Course 
Mr. Martinelli had a wonde 1} success and was thought by many 
to be the finest singer who has ever appeared in Lawrence 


Mr. Martinelli will return for the opening of the 
Metropolitan season, to sing leading tenor roles 


Spalding a Great Master 


Albert Spalding played in St. Louis on October 23 
and made a tremendous hit before the Woman's Club 
Albert C. Wegman, music and dramatic editor of the 
St. Louis Times, wrote a column in his paper about the 
great violinist, and spoke of his tremendous technic, his 
superb style, his undoubted virtuosity, his fine, large 
warm tone. “Spalding is a master,” summarized Mr 
Wegman, “a great master of his instrument, and his 

evident understanding of the requirements of a composi 
tion from the fundamental standpoint stamps him as a 
musician of parts.” 
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Adelaide Fischer’s Third New York 
Recital, November 17 





Adelaide Fischer is to give her third Aeolian Hall, New 
York, recital Friday afternoon, November 17. This young 
soprano by her several New York appearances already has 
shown that she is a young vocalist with musical gifts, a 


~ 








ADELAIDE FISCHER, 


Suprano, 


delightful personality and individuality of style. She 
promises that her program is to be unhackneyed. She 
does not use a song because of the nationality of its 
composer. To her a song must have musical merit and 
personal appeal before she will place it on her program. 

Prior to her New York recital, Miss Fischer will be 
heard in Chicago and Milwaukee; she will appear under 
the auspices of Carl Kinsey in Chicago and with the Arion 
Club in Milwaukee. These will be Miss Fischer's first ap- 
pearances in the West this season, though she goes back 
there in January for an extended tour. 


Spiering to Conduct Third Season 
of Woman’s Orchestral Club 





The Woman’s Orchestral Club, entering upon its third 
season, is fortunate in being able to announce the re- 
engagement of Theodore Spiering as its conductor. There 
is a steadily growing demand for women players of or- 
chestral instruments, and there are but few opportunities 
for such players to receive the training which prepares 
them in an adequate manner for their professional duties. 
It is therefore with especial satisfaction that the board of 
directors of this organization announces its continuance 
under the leadership of Mr. Spiering, to whose interest 
and belief in the usefulness of the organization is due its 
present standard of efficiency. 

Application for further information may be sent to the 
chairman of the membership committee, Kathryn Platt 
Gunn (Mrs. M. R. Stehley), 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn. 





Fanning Would Donate Gallery Seats 


Whenever Cecil Fanning, baritone, gives a recital in a 
theatre he urges the local managers either to give away the 
gallery seats or sell them at not more than ten cents. 

“Why not give the gallery seats to the orphans, the blind, 
the inmates of the houses of detention, or, if this is im- 
practicable, why not sell the seats to the high school stu- 
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STONE-LANGSTON 





Management ——————— 


3301 HAMILTON STREET MEZZO- CONTRALTO PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL BUREAU 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


dents for ten cents each?” is the argument Mr. Fanning 
presents to managers. 

“But I find,” he says “that managers do not take kind- 
ly to the word ‘give.’ 

“The enthusiasm of the ‘roost’ is well known. Opera 
cannot be successful without it, and it certainly would be 
helpful for concert purposes. It is contagious and spurs 
the singer on to better work. As a result he is able to 
give keener pleasure to the occupants of the more costly 
seats.” 





Amato “Sets Pace” on “Highest Artistic Plane” 

Pasquale Amato, the celebrated baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, opened the Central Concert Com- 
pany’s course in Detroit, and, judging by the newspaper 
criticisms received by his management, the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, the choice was a singularly happy one. 
The Detroit concert of October 9 took on the aspect of a 
gala performance, and the Detroit News the following 
morning credited Mr. Amato with giving a “brilliant im- 
petus to what promises to be the finest musical season ever 
accorded Detroit.” His critiques, copies of which follow, 
are substantial indorsement of Mr. Amato’s great art: 


‘ the dramatic phrasing, intelligent interpretation and the 
delightful play of imagination in his work made his program wonder- 
fully attractive. . . . Amato has his own ideas on program 





PASQUALE AMATO, 


Baritone. 


making, and he gave numbers delightful in*their newness and rich 
musical value.—The Detroit News. 


Mr. Amato . . . set the pace on the highest artistic plane. 
Possessing a fine natural voice, of richness and sonority, Amato 
uses it with consummate skill and dramatic effect.—Detroit Times. 

His is a voice, as he amply demonstrated again, that can tantalize 
one with the elusive merriment of a Neapolitan folksong or thrill 
one with the powerful delivery of a song to war.—Detroit Journal. 

Amato’s voice is magnificent He has a fertile and vivid 
imagination, flexibility and incisiveness of mood, which lends itself 
equally to dramatic intensity or to sheer mimicry; he is a musician 
witk an art beyond ordinary criticism.—Detroit Free Press. 





Marcella Craft Will Sing 
Strauss-Pfitzner Program 





Marcella Craft’s first New York song recital this sea- 
son will be given at Aeolian Hall, on Saturday afternoon, 
November 11, when the American soprano will sing the 
following program, devoted to Strauss and Pfitzner: 

“Die heiligen drei Kénige aus dem Morgenland,” “Das 
Rosenband,” “Einkehr,” “Freundliche Vision,” “Kling,” 
“Allerseelen,” “Nacht,” “Morgen,” “Schlagende Herzen,” 
“Zueignung,” “Ich hor ein Voéglein locken,” “Venus 
mater,” “Sonst,” “Hast du von den Fischerkindern,” 
“Frieden,” “Verrat.” 





Mae Hotz to Sing Mimi in Philadelphia Opera 


Mae Hotz, soprano, is rapidly filling up her season. On 
October 21 she was soloist at Ursinus College, the occasion 
being the dedication of the new organ. 

On November 15 she is to sing Mimi in the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society’s production of “Bohéme.” Her appear- 
ance on this occasion is in the nature of a return engage- 
ment, for it will be recalled that she met with unusual 
success in the Operatic Society’s performance of “Madame 
Butterfly” last year. 
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PERCY HEMUS AGAIN 


Baritone to Give Fourth Annual All-American Program 
at Carnegie Hall, November 20 





Percy Hemus, “America’s Baritone,” announces his 
fourth annual recital of songs by American composers at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, the evening of November 20. It 
is easy to predict that he will be greeted by a capacity house, 
for Mr. Hemus has a following in metropolitan musical 
circles which awaits his programs with unusual interest. In 
addition to unusual gifts as an interpreter, Mr. Hemus has 
an exceptionally beautiful voice, which has been so well 
trained that Mr. Hemus is able to sing the intensely dra- 
matic songs with much power and those requiring mezzo- 
voce with equally fine effect. This is especially noticeable 
in Loewe’s “Edward,” which is to be included in his pro- 








temperament, both of which are frequently displayed in his 
playing. At the same time, in such numbers as the Haydn 
concerto—a delightful thing and quite unfamiliar here— 
he shows the restraint and coolness with which a number 
in so distinctly classic style as this must be performed. 
His own two numbers are delightful bits, good to hear, 
capitally written for the violin and played by him with 
finished virtuosity. After their performance he was the 
object of special applause from the audience, which indeed 
was liberal in its response to the artist’s work throughout. 
It was a graceful compliment which Mr. Macmillen paid 
a fellow violinist in placing Spalding’s 
on the program. Richard Hagemann’s accompaniments 
were, as ever, of the first rank. 


“Scherzo Giocoso” 





| COLUMBIA, §. C. 





The President and Family Visit Chicora College—News 
of the Music Schools 


Columbia, S. C., September 28, 1916 
Many studios are opening and teachers are preparing for 
There 


be a general increase in the attendance of music classes in 


what promises to be a very busy season. seems to 
all of the colleges, pupils evidently preferring college in- 
struction to that of the private 
schools have begun crediting music study in their literary 


studio, since the better 
courses. Several faculty recitals are scheduled for the fall. 
It is becoming the custom for individual members of music 
faculties to give recitals during the school year, in prefer- 
ence to the older “general concert.” These recitals are 
usually carefully planned and artistically or at 


Certainly these well directed efforts of 


least ade 
quately presented. 
serious musicians are doing a very great deal to raise the 
standard of appreciation here. 


Among the Schools 
Columbia College reports a satisfactory opening. A new 
director, Frank Church, Earnshawe 
of the music department. 
Chicora College for Women opened with record attend- 


succeeds Dr. as head 


The music classes are taxing the 
Eight 
music 


ance in all departments. 


school’s studio capacity. teachers, constituting the 
teaching force of the 
classes, with waiting lists in some cases. 

The Columbia Theological Seminary has made a step in 


and 


school, report overflowing 


advance in creating this year a chair of hymnology 


Thibaud Will Play International Music 





A representative of the Musicat Courter was granted a 
special interview last week by Jacques Thibaud, the French 
violinist, at the Hotel Wellington, New York. 
asked Mr. Thibaud if he 
the distinguished artist answered: 
As my 


When the interviewer would 
play any German music, 
“IT came here to make art, not to discuss politics. 
politics just now are in my violin, I will play international 
music.” Mr, Thibaud also stated that he would include in 
his program works by modern French and Russian com 
posers, but would also present classic and romantic Ger 
man music, 

On account of a wound, the French Government granted 
Mr. Thibaud 


once to leave for America to meet again his old friend “the 


a year’s leave of absence, and he decided at 
American public.” 
Mr. Thibaud, 


give his recital at 


has no country, will 


who says that music 
Aeolian Hall on November 16, 
“Fantaisie,” by 


when he 


will present among other selections Schu 





PERCY HEMUS, history of church music. Robert Allen was appointed to the {ow 
“The Master Interpreter.” new professorship. Mr. Allen also teaches singing at acoumes TEIMAUD 
gram of songs by the masters, sung in English, at Aeolian Caner Cotage oe Women, and hee as pase oie 
several months of study and coaching with Oscar Saenger 
Hall, December ner a and Regina de Sales. Mr. Allen will soon be heard in a  ™ann, a work which, though very interesting, is seldom 
Gladys Craven will be the accompanist. She has appeared program of German Lieder. played nowadays. This number will constitute an impor 
with him at all his recitals for the past five years. The Dick Piano School opens auspiciously. Mrs. Dick tant part on the program. 
Lae ie OF ing directs the work of these studios, and is assisted by her 
Francis Macmillen’ s Recital gifted daughters. Miss Gwinn Dick is said to be one of va pase 
The first New York snout ee 2 ee the most talented of the younger musical set in Columbia. What Forsyth Thinks 
Macmillen, the violinist, took place Saturday evening, Oc- Miss Stannard and Miss Rather report full classes in their Toronto, Canada, October 16, 1916 
tober 28, at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Macmillen’s program respective studios. To the Musical Courter: 
included the Haydn concerto in C, Bach’s fugue in C, for The President in Town Congratulations hearty. The “new” Musica Courter 
violin alone; Mr. Macmillen’s own arrangement of the President Wilson, Mrs. Wilson and Margaret Wilson of date October 12, just to hand, is an excellent-number, 
Mendelssohn “Hunting Song,” two of his own composi- called informally at Chicora College to see Dr. Byrd and = and the article on “Our New Departure” really stimulat 
tions—a “Serenade Negre” and a mazurka “Nijinski,’ Mrs. Byrd on the occasion of their recent visit to Colum ing and admirable. The Educational Section will still 
Spalding’s “Scherzo Giocoso” and Ernst’s “Othello Fan- bia. Mrs. Wilson and Miss Wilson were very interested further enhance the value of the brightest and most 
tasie.” in the historical gardens surrounding the college. These comprehensive musical journal appearing anywhere. Best 
Francis Macmillen, besides having a highly developed are among the finest formal gardens in the South. regards. Cordially yours, 
technic, has strong musical sensitiveness and vigorous H. H. B W. O. Fousytu 
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SPECIAL 


Many Musical Clubs in the smaller 
cities wish to present an authoritative 
concert of Indian Music, but cannot 
afford to pay the fee necessary to secure 
Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsianina in their famous 
Such Clubs will be glad to 
know that during January, 1917, they may engage 


Princess Tsianina 


and a first-class pianist-accompanist at a price 


Princess Tsianina will present a most attractive program, 
including many of the Indian songs used in the program 
with Mr. Cadman, and she will tell in her own quaint 
way the song legends, and the customs of her people. 
Those who cannot have the complete 
Talk’’ will find this recital by Princess Tsianina 
decidedly the next best attraction. 
Princess Tsianina will rejoin Mr. Cadman in Los 
Angeles in early February for the third annual spring 


Clubs wishing to secure 
her for an individual recital during January should 
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Robert Lortat’s First American Tour 


Robert Lortat, the distinguished French pianist, who 
made his New York debut at a Sunday night popular con- 
cert at the Manhattan Opera House, was born in Paris 
in 1885, and is a pupil of Louis Diémer. He was awarded 
first prize at the Conservatoire de Paris in 1901, and in 
1909 obtained the Prix Diémer. Since then he has played 
in Berlin every season, and is recognized by the Berlin 
press and the public as an artist of rare talent and technic. 
He has an extensive repertoire and has played in Berlin 
concertos of Brahms, Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, Grieg, 
Liszt, “Variations Symphoniques,” by Franck, Saint-Saéns’ 
(; minor and C concertos, Liszt’s “Totentanz,” works of 
Rubinstein, Liapounov, Pierné, and a ballade by “Fauré, 
etc 

He has played with the big Philharmonic societies of 
Dresden, Leipsic, Essen, Breslau, and recently he has been 
heard in London, Moscow and Petrograd. 

In London he played the whole of Chopin’s compositions 
for piano, proving that he possesses a phenomenal memory 
as well as remarkable virtuosity. 

Mr. Lortat will tour the country under the management 


of Loudon Charlton. 


New York Symphony’s First Afternoon Concert 


New York Symphony opened its series of afternoon 
concerts at Aeolian Hall on October 27, Walter Damrosch 
conducting. The program was made up of three numbers, 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, Frederick A. Stock’s Violin 
Concerto, and “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales” by Ravel. 
Mr, Stock's work is in three movements, the first two 
connected.- It is a long work and the thematic material, 
often interesting in itself, is handled with all the musician- 
ly skill and aptitude which those who know Mr. Stock’s 
sterling ability as a composer have become to expect from 
him. The orchestral part is fully as important as that of 
the soloist and it was done full justice to by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, Efrem Zimbalist played the solo violin part 

Ravel's waltzes, originally written for the pianoforte, 
showed in their orchestral transcription the usual mild 
dissonances and vague outlines, characteristic of that com- 
poser. The Brahms symphony was capitally done. There 
was a large audience, which crowded the hall, lavish with 


applause, welcoming Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra 


back another season. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Gives Superb 
Rendition of Program, Replete With Merit 
and Fascinating Interest—Gittelson, 
as Soloist, a Tremendous Success 

Before big audiences, the Philadelphia Orchestra gave 
the following program on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening of last week: Overture, “Anacreon” (Cherubini), 
concerto in D for violin and orchestra (Brahms), Frank 
Gittelson; symphonic suite, “Scheherazade” (Rimsky- 
Korsakow). 

The correspondent often has heard the opening number 
played, but never did he listen to such an absorbing and 
satisfying rendering of the Cherubini overture as on this 
occasion. Mr. Stokowski was thoroughly in sympathy 
with the nature as well as the possibilities of the composi- 
tion and the art value of his interpretation equaled that 
of the work itself, which is a delicate though strongly char- 
acterized classic. 

Frank Gittelson, a Philadelphian, young in years but ma- 
ture in his violin art, gave a remarkably fine exposition of 
the Brahms concerto. The close of the allegro non troppo 
called forth a bombardment of unbridled approval, and at 
the conclusion of the final movement Mr. Gittelson was re- 
called a number of times to acknowledge the plaudits of 
the audience. 

The exacting technical test imposed by the concerto was 
easily and fluently overcome by the virtuoso, while the 
beauty of form and appealing nature of it all was faith- 
fully reflected with consummate artistry. Though not 
large, Gittelson’s tone is rich, glowing and expressive. His 
interpretative thoughts are crystallized, yet by no means 
lacking in spontaneity and breadth. His rhythmic sense is of 
a kind that impresses, through a pleasing subtleness rather 
than emphatic pulsation. The orchestral part of the con- 
certo was not simply an accompaniment or background for 
the solo instrumentalist. On the contrary, entering into, 
it became a part of the entire colorful and delightfully 
harmonic picture 

In the final number, Riimsky-F orsakow’s symphonic 
suite, “Scheherazade,” Stokowski fully realized the highest 


ideal of interpretative ability. From “The Sea and the 


Vessel of Sinbad” to the “Conclusion,” the suite was a 
series of vivid tonal paintings, of which the audience dis- 
played unstinted and worthy approval. Throughout the 
entire work Stokowski’s concept and desires met with an 
immediate and seemingly hypnotic orchestral response, 
thereby making a striking appeal to the imagination. From 
the broad and sweeping song of “The Sea” to the “Sche- 
herazade” phrase, the peculiar care-free rhythms, bright 
harmonic treatment, the weird, the plaintive and lively, gave 
their all to their respective motives, evoking an atmosphere 
that drew us to Oriental lands, wherein we of western 


minds gladly entered. G. Mark WILSon. 





Howard Brockway and 
Loraine Wyman in Recital 


Howard Brockway and Loraine Wyman gave an inter- 
esting recital on Sunday evening, October 29, at the Cort 
Theatre, New York. 

These two artists have tramped over 300 miles in the 
Kentucky Mountains, and gathered a large number of folk- 
tunes from the natives, who for generations have handed 
them down from father to son. 

Mr. Brockway has harmonized the crude melodies, and 
it goes without saying that his work is high in standard. 
Mr. Brockway’s musicianly accompaniments added much to 
the charm of these songs. 

Miss Wyman, whose voice and manner is especially 
suited to this kind of entertainment, sang the old songs 
delightfully. The audience was large and appreciative. 





Saramé Raynolds With Chicago Opera 


Saramé Raynolds, dramatic soprano, has left for Ch’- 
cago, to sing leading roles for twelve weeks with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. 
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“Piano Teacher,” care MUSICAL CouRIER, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


FOR church choir positions, see 
“The Man Who Knows,” 


ATTRACTIVE STUDIO to rent at Cen- 
Front room facing the 
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nished. Near the 6th and oth Ave. El- 
Also within convenient 
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Apply Mrs. P. Michelson, 480 Central 
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New York. 
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(with degree from leading conservatory 
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MU SIC “IANS WANTED—Voice teacher 
and concert artist, contralto voice, for 
a Conservatory of Music. Engagement 


beginning November. For prospects 


Fellows, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York, 
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SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
-———"“Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 


ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Address: 215 Wallace Bldg., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Zona Maie GRISWOLD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO §:: 


Six Weeks’ Tour of the South, beginning November 27. 
A Few Available Dates in December. 
E. A. PREAER,_ 196 ,MORNINGSIDE ye NEW YORK 


Concerts, Recitals, Festivals 


Address all communications to 











Ralph 


EWAND 


Violinist 
RECITAL : 


CONCERT a 


Frances Gould 


EWAND 


TEACHING 





5123 LIBERTY AVENUE 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





universities, desires a suitable salaried 
post with commission. Address “Y. X.,” 
care MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


MARIE NELSON 


Concert Pianist 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY 
New Method Results Guaranteed 


Studio: 623 West 185th Street 
New York City 





Isaac K. MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE 
Oratorio Concert ReciTaL 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 
renuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods, 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 











Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FACTORY, $3 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING & SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 1 3th Streets, New York 

















LONGY SCHOOL tition 


102 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


‘di BUTERA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Two Triat Lessons Free 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Phone, Circle 1350 
stuaioe{ 








Pellerin 


645 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, Plaza 7480 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
——THE FAELTEN SysTEM—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—-NEW YORK 


Ganapol School 


50 jor teachers 
oF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 
Detroit, Mich. 


CENTRAL MUSIC H 


-66 East Van 

ae $t., Chicago 

Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet MARTIN SNow, 
Manages, East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s | he» Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 














ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School of Music. 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Saint Louis, Mo. 





Musical Art Building, 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY wvsic 


353 Possttese Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
RT guetta Director 
“THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS” 

All departments q music, elocution, pub- 
lic school music, etc. Large chorus, com- 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers, Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 
countries. 








FLETCHER -COPP 


Lecturer on Inventive Musica! Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Ii 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new eepeeription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 arti includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, ‘Thibaud, reisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 


Z<Ph<n 








Violins sent te respens!- 
ble persons, on trial, fer 
comparison with other 


new or famous old vie- 
Reindah! Grand Model, $250 lins. If desired, gradual 


charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F. D. No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chleago) 








Chicago Institute of Music 


WALTER SPRY, President 3 


t: Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 








STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Three Schools) 











Europe offers no better instructors than 


The Cullege uf Music of Siurineatl 

















SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 








5. S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Slet Season) 
DR. F, ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKi, President CARL D, KINSEY, Manager 

















Kidd Key Conservatory “sx 


HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


. 








a a Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modera 
The Indianapolis | 2, <2 oe Ee 


for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and Circulars mailed on request. 
upils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors: Cart Hetn, Aucust Fratmcxe. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, onsen ile playi ing, vocal sight reading, 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced END FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 

































of MUSIC. estaatisHen 1867 
soTH YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution—M U SI C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoise 
work. Department of Opera. 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 









For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertna Baur, Directress, 








si AREEILAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 69th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Pubiie 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


3ist Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Fall Session Begins September 4, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 











ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


The Greatest Liszt Interpreter 


Season 1916-1917 :: Piano Recital and Lecture Tour 


Entertaining and Educational Talks on the Works of the Great Masters, illustrated with their 
Compositions on the Piano, embracing his New York success 


“LISZT UNDER THE SPELL OF CUPID” 
“HOW TO PLAY THE 27 ETUDES BY CHOPIN” 


(receatly revised and fingered by Arthur Friedheim for G, Schirmer) 





The FRIEDHEIM STUDIO 


for the Piano— Steinway Hal! 














For dates apply to PAUL SYDOW, Impresario, 61 East 53rd Street, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
&. Peull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., Lendon 
Warercoms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Bud sterst: 6, Berlin 







Riker Avenue 











HAMBURG 











And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















Meson & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_@ QQ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS. AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 

















ICH-&-BACH 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENBORSED BY MUSKCAL ARTIS#S EVERYWHERE 


New York Clty 














CHICKERING 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 

















The a he 
Name , IONLIMCT 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 

ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 








There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 








SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 








a 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 











MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 























